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SIMULTANEOUS 
three geographically distinct out- 
throat and scarlet fever, 
tly all due to a single contami- 


occurrence 
sore 


wodstuff, is sufficiently unusual to 
a report. When, as in this in- 
he suspected food is one other 
ilk or a milk product, the circum- 
giving rise to the outbreaks are 
led interest. 
e situation was first brought to the 
n of the Massachusetts Depart- 
Public Health, when large num- 
scarlet fever 
ted from the towns of Weymouth, 
and Lynn. Preliminary investiga- 
that all the had 
ed banquets on June 24, 1926, and 
1] +] 


f cases of were 


S wed patients 
ree banquets had been served by 
ume caterer. This 


n during the 


caterer, whose 
investigation has 
gratifying, supplied lists of all 
r which ] 
ne 29, toget 


served at these 


e catered from June 
a list of the 
banquets This 


ner 
| showed that 7 groups, varving in 
m 75 to 242, had been served on 
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was among the individuals 
3} of these parties that infection 
I In Table 
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were served at the latter 3 
iets, and the number of the other 4 
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banquets at which portions of the same 
foods were served. 
Since the lobster salad was the only 


food served exclusively at those dinners, 
following which illness occurred, suspi 
» it as the 
A canvass of the 138 


persons reported sick (not all with scarlet 


cion was immediately directed t 
source of infection. 


fever), and of the 181 persons not sick at 
these 3 banquets was made for the put 


pose of ascertaining which articles of food 
they had eaten. An association tabl 
(Table III), made from the data so ob 
tained, shows that the coefficient of asso 
ciation is 0.56 0.03 \s this coefficient 
is over 16 times its probable error, the 
Is Strong 
rABLE 1 

Fable I\ VI sl] w the to eaten 
by ft el] d lividu 
Wevmout Salem and Lynn banquets 
together with the per cent of well a the 
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rABLE Il 


Banq Traced Sick * Well 
Sale 42 15S3T 41 102 ] 
I 51 21 2 
1 Seas ttendir has et. not all hom had rlet . 
sick atte atte i all otf whom had scariet tever 
l e noth ng 


h the percentage dif 
Well _ Sicl 


vit 
iN 


per cent of sick 


ferences thereof. Information in regard 


Persons Persor 
91 id 64 12 
to all the fo Ss eaten Dy the well persons D not eat lobster salad 117 


at the Weymouth banquet was not avail [Total 18] 


Lobstet lad was the only food eaten Crab meat was served in a salad 


that showed a nificant difference { the banquets where no infecti 
between the per ce if sick and well curred. The same lot of salad dr 


1d ! In was used at the 3 parties in wl 

Wevmouth,. the difference is over 8 times infection occurred, as well as at 

it ema, or 12 tin its probable error; parties in which infection did occu 


saien trie citrerence Is times Saiaqd OT any Ind 


7 times its probable error: nth party [his practically eli 


was served at 


( ce is over 5 time e salad dressing and the crab m« 
ve / es S ) ) rit ces ntecti l 
er! ilculations estab \fter the salad dre Sssing was 
; very ition, statistically the lobster meat for Lynn, and the 
hetween 1 ter sala nd the out and crab meat for Salem and We 
breaks e salad Was packed 1n gall n ] 
containers, wht were 1n turn 
DETERMINING CARRIER OF INFECTION Tor \t the time yf service. - 
id is compose lock 1 e afternoon, addit 
ents essing was added as well as k 
is O ( ( ( ch « e lettuce used was of the sam 
t carrier sed of the parties in w 
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Weymouth 
N of Well No. of Sick Per cent of Per cent 


} Persons Persons Well Sick Differe: 
) -5.3 
40 +6 .9 
58 
69 
67 4 5 
3 85.+4.4 ¢ 
24 36. +5.8 
3] 41 6.4 
62 69 +5 
) 6S -4.5 7.42.1 11.4 
~ 67 


rABLE \V 


Salem 
No. of Well No. of Sick Per cent of Per cent of 
Persons Persons Well Sick Difference: 
9T 38 + 3.1 93.+4.0 4.+5.0 
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SUMMARY 
138 of 


At 


these banqu ts 


592 persons attending 
In 98 


least 
developed illnesses. 
cases the illness was undoubtedly scarlet 
fever. In 40 the evidence is not sufficient 
to warrant a positive diagnosis, Evidence 
is presented to show that the source of 
infection was probably the lobster meat in 
a lobster salad. ‘The approximate time of 
contamination of the lobster meat is evi- 


dent, but the carrier or missed case re- 


sponsible for the contamination could not 
be definitely ident 
of scarlet 


CCLTrence 


nd sore throat 


lhe 


trom a common 


SOUT CE 


infection, with secondary cases 


of scarlet fever following contact with 
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sore throat patients, shows the imp 


of sore throats in the spread « 
fever. 
cases of scarlet fever without er: 


These might better be c 
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lass¢ 


Ixperiments were carried out w! 


dicate that a hemolytic streptoc 
remain alive in lobster 
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of the salad. 


salad for 
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enough to infect those who 
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Much time and patience may be required to 
mould this '™% inch thickness of material so 
that the outlines on the population map retain 
the proper boundary contacts with adjacent 


counties If different colors of plastocine are 


used, and these are separated by pieces of 
paper, it will help much in defining the county 


umount of plastocine has been utlis ind in keeping the different colors 
nd rolled flat to the selected rom becoming mixed When the counties 
s, it may then be moulded by ive all been moulded to shape, it is a simple 
yproximate county outlines, re- matter to trace these new boundaries on a 
it back to the standard thick- ece of tracin iper laid over the map and 
time as it gets moulded out ¢ e blueprints made of the completed 
tracing 
JOURNAL OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Preventive Medicine is added ide the space to publish such lengthy papers, 


st of health periodicals with which 
ficer must keep in touch if he is not 


rtant papers on public hygiene. The 


the editors tell us, is founded to 


cnowledge and practice of the pre 


sease and will contain chiefly orig- 


ns bearing upon this subject, 


critical reviews of available 


\s the avowed aims of the Jour 
[edicine, which is subsidized, 

those of the AMERICAN JOURNAI 
Hrattu, which is self supporting, 


naturally arises whether or not the 


ic hygiene will be advanced by two 


dealing essentially with the same 
The health officer, already over 


health literature to 


innot give adequate study, will be 


ith a mass of 


question the need for the new 


ERICAN JOURNAL oF Pusiic HEALTH, 


les in each issue 10 or more original 
ldition to the 


several departments, 


the space available for each of the 


is. There may be a need, then, for 
n in which space requirements do 
the length of papers, and in which 
full 


may be re- 


lectures can be printed in and 


preventive medicine 


without omitting protocols, descriptions 
nic and method, and a critical analysis of 


If the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


in its present form cannot pro- 


1 


the busy health official may ask if there are not 


hnical magazines in the fields 


ough tec 
1e sciences which form the basis of public 


h giene 
The first tw 


contain ipers deal 
the « pide miology 


icdicine 


excel le nt p 


ig not only with und prophy 


laxis of communicable disease, but as well with 


t statistical and sanitary phases of preventive 
vedicine \ll of these papers are worthy of 
publication tm ¢ nso, a condition in which they 
uld hardly be suit for the AMERICAN 
JoURNAL oF H Although it 


would seem that most of the papers would have 


been welcomed in the established technical jour 
ils devoted to the several sciences covering the 
tudies reported upon, this is not true of all the 
papers. 

though all the 


ive been published elsewhere, such a condition 


Finally, even articles might 


} 
vould not show the inutility of the new journal, 

as the number of students of public health 
with the development of the practice 


nereases 


science the need for additional media of 


publication makes itself evident The fair 
minded health official must admit, perhaps 
grudgingly, that this addition to his library is 


Indeed, 
he will find the papers included in the first two 
that he 


and 


justified once this admission is made, 


valuable to him will 
that he 


with the 


issues SO soon 


be convinced will want to, 


ke ep in 


must, 


touch Journal of Preventive 


R. S. 
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Associate Ba 


ashnin 


Hk TWO 


\UTSTANDING pro- 

cedures for testing the germicidal 
efficiency of disinfectants and antiseptics 
in use at the present time are the Rideal 


Walker and the 
methods There are 


nic Laboratory * 
bjections to certain 


features of f these methods, and 


individual workers in this field have made 


such changes in them as suit their own 


conveniences Re pr ited efforts have been 
made to improve on the original Rideal 


\\ alke r 


scheme to a 


the 


in each case, 


method, copying original 


certain extent 
but varying some features in order to 
obtain uniform, consistent 
the f accuracy. In spite of 
the objections to the Rideal-Walker test 
and other methods patterned after it, the 


general principles of the test have proved 


results with 


maximum ot! 


satisfactory as a means for comparing 
the 
against the 


efficiency of various disinfectants 


test organism under certain 


specified conditions. This test, or some 
modification of it, has been used for over 
twenty years and is still employed in most 
laboratories. 

\fter 10 vears’ experience with both 
the Rideal-\Walker and the Hygienic 
laboratory tests. wet have devised a 
very satisfactory and convenient meth 

D 
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rit the 
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he € 
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s ised in 
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Depariment of Agriculiw 
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of bh 
have been incorporated and the n 


in which the best features 


ionable features eliminated 
lified test 


k on disinfectants and antis 


rect 


mor used in the re 


as 


wor 


he Bureau of Chemistry gives 
similar to those obtained by bot! 
ther methods with substances chet 
related to phen before presenti 
uutline of this test a discussion 
objections to the two usual met! 

be given so that the reasons { 


changes made will be clearly underst 


SINGLE TEST 
the Ruideal-Walker 
Hygienic Laboratory methods only 
test 


typhosus. It is generaly recognized 


ORGANISM 


In and in 


is used, namely, 


organism 


testing the germicidal efficiency of dis 
fectants and antiseptics on a single org 


ism will give information concerning t! 


organism alone. It has already been 


gested that disinfectants be tested agai 


pathogens representative of the most 
portant groups. In this way 
information concerning the efficiency 


] 


lisinfectants will be obtained, rather t! 


presumptive estimations based on figt 


representing the killing strength 


ngle organism. 
In the Rideal-Walker test only 


1 


ll 


utions of the disinfectant and 

1 control are allowed each time 
est is made. In the original Hygie1 
Laboratory test,* about ten dilutions 
disinfectant are used and from four 


five dilutions of phenol. In the latest 


vision of this test * five or 
f disinfectant are 


In the Rideal-Walker test 1 


use 


f phenol 


more dilution 


1 with six dilutions 
ti 


— 
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t the test organism must be Che broth recommended in the 1921 re 


al I 

he phenol dilution in 7.5 min- vision ® of the Hygienic Laboratory method 
t in 5 minutes. This exact contains only 0.3 per cent of beef extract 

t always obtained. When it is and the reaction allowed is any point be 
test must be repeated, even’ tween pH 6.0 and 7.0. This medium is 
e correct range of the disinfect too weak for the best growtl f the 
s within the four dilutions used rganism, and 2B. typhosus has been ob 

ls unnecessary repetition and is served to lose its resistance to disinte 
sperating to the worker. Inthe ants appreciably when cultured in_ this 
laboratory test, on the other broth Phe wid titude allowed in re 
yhenol 1s tested separately and ict f e me mois ve objection 

y different conditions from ble, as ible results will occur because 

tant his leaves the test open | thr Val ! rea n ol rere 
| increases the amount of work — batches of brot! \ls reaction of pli 
Furthermore, five or six dilu 6.0, and even one of pl 6.3 to 6.4, has a 
enol are not really essential if detrimental ettect 1 the viability I 
re medium used is favorable to s, Sel y lowering its resist 
the organism. The fact nee to. disinfectants Changing th 

vas found necessary to have so _ Hygienic Laboratory broth so that it con 
tions of phenol is evidence tains 0.5 per cent of beef extract and 
at the test organism 1s extraor- adjusting to pH 6.6 to 6.8 gives a medium 


variable in the medium used, favorable to the growth and continued 
uld not be the case if the broth — resistance of B. typhosus. In this medium 


B. typhosus is almost invariably killed by 


re favorable. It seems, then, that pho. 
mise on this point between these 1-90 phenol in 10 minutes, but not in 5 


ls would be desirable. This minutes at 20° C., exceptions being so 


lone in the method which we = rare as to be negligible 
loped 
STRENGTH Ol CULTURI 
QUALITY OF BROTH Fhe specifications for the resistance of 
th specified in the _ Rideal the test organism in the Rideal-Walker 
nethod is much richer in food method are such that a weak culture ma 
han is necessary for the normal — be used, for it is permissible to use a cul 
{ the test organism. It contains re ot B pi s which 1s killed by 
umount of basic ingredients, 1-110 dil of phenol in 7.5 minute 
2.0 per cent of peptone, 2.0 per ecihcati » rule out culture 
eef extract, and 10 ¢&. of sodium f this organism which are not Hed by 
typhosus will grow normally 1-90 phenol in 7.5 minute Che culture 
its natural resistance to disin of tl est organisms 11 Y f 
a much weaker solution of normal resistance, at ce fferent 
od material. Further disad- str s will vary ew in 
»f this rich medium are that it is tr culture yl he 
ult to make than ordinary broth en d ( t mean that the 
nger time is required for its fil selection of strong strains by art i] 
foreign brand of peptone, less means is pern ble, but that if a normal 
ybtained than the domestic brand © strain when grown in a favorable medium 
we use, is specified; the method of should show high resistance, this culture 
the reaction is more involved, should not be discarded. [oth the origi 
Laboratory method? and 


reaction is not onlv indefinite but nal Hvygienic 
ned in a manner which has prac-_ the 1921 revision of this method * permit 


heen discarded in this country. a 


ill wider latitude in the matter of 
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phenol lilutions 1-SO to 1-130 tn the therefore hosen to use 0.5 c.c 
1921 revision). It is assumed tl cul In our present test. 

tures which are killed by such high dilu 

tions as 1-120 and 1-130 in 15 minutes may MEDICATION AND TRANSFER PER 
be used. It is known that the Hopkins The 2.5-minute medication peri 
strain of B, typhosus, that specified in the the 15-second transfer in the H 
Hygienic Laboratory test, when grown in Laboratory test are refinements w) 
the Hygienic Laboratory broth will be not consistent with the nature an 
come so weak as to be killed by 1-120 if the test The sum total of our | 
dilution in about 10 minutes. Such a_ edge of the germicidal efficiency of 


weakened culture would not be suitable as 
a test organism in testing disinfectants 
LOOP 


VARIATION IN INOCULATING 


The inoculating loop used in the Rideal 
Walker test is satisfactory, but the spiral 
loop specified in the Hygienic Laboratory 
method is an unnecessary refinement 
which is not justified, considering the 
fallibility of other the test 
This variation of the inoculating loop does 

y of the test to 
any appreciable extent. We have, there- 
fore, retained the ordinary platinum loop 


features of 


not increase the accuracy 


in our method. 


ORGANIC MATTER 

The small amount of organic matter 
contained in 0.1 cc. of culture, as speci- 
fied in the Hygienic LL iboratory test, does 
not simulate practical conditions closely 
enough to make it advisable in a standard 
test. In the Rideal-Walker test (1921 
revision), 0.5 c.c. of culture is added to 
5 c.c. of disinfectant, instead of 0.1 cc, 
as in the Hygienic Laboratory test. This 
has the advantage of more closely simu- 
lating, to a certain degree, at least, condi- 
tions met with in practice where some 
organic matter is almost invariably pres- 
lor this reason, we favor the use of 
of culture instead of 0.1 c.c., to 
Where the larger 
amount of culture is used, there is greater 


5 c.c. of disinfectant 


assurance that enough of the organisms, 
dead or alive, will be carried over from 
the mixture of disinfectant and culture 
during the actual test. It is possible, too, 
that a greater error may be made in 
measuring the smaller quantity, 0.1 c.c., 


than in measuring 0.5 c.c. We have, 


fectants in a general wavy, and sp« 
in a regulatory sense, is not increas 
determining the “ phenol coefficient 
the second decimal place. Also, the 
ence between 2.5 and 5 minutes, 
10 minutes, is so 
thes 


tween 7.5 and 
that figures 

periods do not aid us greatly in ju 
the merits of various disinfectants. 


representing 


15-second period also necessitates 
work under conditions which are ex 
enough without this added demand « 
operator. Because of the 
allowed for making the transfer eve 
seconds from two 
which are almost alike in appearan 
likelihood for error is greatly incre: 
The time periods in the Rideal-\; 
test give ample time for careful, accu 


short 


rows of open | 


transferring, with the chances of er 
greatly reduced. We have, therefor 
selected the 30-second period for transi 

ring from the medication tube to the su! 
culture broth in the modified test 


TERMS USED 
The results obtained in the Rid 
Walker test are expressed as the “* Rideal 
Walker coefficient,” which is supposed 
express the “ strength or efficiency of t! 
disinfectant under test in mult 
ple of carbolic acid.” As a matter of fa 
the figure obtained represents the relat: 
strength of the disinfectant which wi! 
kill B. typhosus alone as compared to th 
dilution of phenol that will kill the sam 
organism under the specified conditions 
of the test. The Hygienic Laboratory test 
refers to the figure obtained by comparin; 
the killing strength of disinfectant to that 


of phenol as the “ phenol coefficient,” but 
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~ ed that this test 1S ip Place the neredients t 1.000 ; 
Ilex ‘ 1) minutes ad the 
t disinfectants which are istilled water. Boil tor 30 minu und 
. normal sodium hydroxid 
1to enol which ire to er Add enough n lal Hum Hyaroxid 
to bring the broth to a definite dark green color 
st inisms reacting 
' ae with brom thymol blue or pH of about 6.5 
er in which the typhoid 
\dd enough water to make the total um 
ts al Vi are Qa tructive 
© and mperacure umits each tubs lize it 15 p unds pre 
the gene ral inte rprt tation ot for 30 minutes Or, the medium after steril 
phenol coefficient, among zation in flasks may be kept indefinitely and 
s as well as laymen, the tubed when desired after making up to orig 


tanding is that it indicates inal volume, and adjusting pH when needed 
int to be a certain number S fae Cul stock culture is trans 
er than phenol against all erred at least once a month on beet extract 
agar slants pH 7.0 to 7.5, and kept at room 
It is convenient to have a #88 slants pH aurea 
mperature in tubes plugged with cotton but 


senting the strength of disin- ; 
, 1] t covered with paraffin. The agar should be 
t of S s wise to col 
ade from a broth base of the following com 
some standard. This is . 
osition 
lesirable when specifications Per cent 
Liebige beef extract 0.5 
ctants are made. When difter- 1.0 
ranisms are used in the testing 0 a? 


nts, a figure obtained by com- 


. lisin It is transferred in the above broth incubating 
(iis 


e killing strength of t 


} 1 ¢ at 37 C.. on three consecutive da be fore 
the killing strength of phenol 

ee ; using in the test 
e specific organism may be 


Organism organism used in the test ts 


ised. lor example, we may have the specified medium at 36 to 38° ¢ 
is phenol coefficient, a Staph. culture must. be capable of resisting dilutions 

ol coefficient, a B. diphtheriae of phenol ranging from 1-90 to 1-100 for at 
efficient, etc. The killing power _ least 5 minutes at 20° C., and must be killed in 


sinfectant against the specific 15 minutes by dilutions of phenol ranging up to 
isms must be known if dilutions 2d including 1-90) Thus cultures giving the 
fied on the label. even though co following readings would be satisfactory 


representing each organism are nin. 10min, 15 mis 
» Phenol 1—90 0 
for the sake of simplicity, it on 
vise to give a B. typhosus = 
for convenience in making The following readings would not be ti 
ns, and then add information factory 
» the killing strength against Smin. 10min. 15 mit 
ganisms ‘by specifying the dilu- 
ise for the purpose, instead of Phene! 1-10 
henol coefficients for each In order to obtain the desired results, it ts 


necessary to make daily transfers However, 
the Sunday transfer may be omitted and the 


PROCEDURES RECOMMENDED Tuesday culture will still be satisfactory 


Temperature of Medication—The mixture of 


en B typhosus is used as a test 


, - , culture and diluted disinfectant must be held at 
tiie I lowing procecaures are 


20° C. during the test 
Phenol—The phenol used must meet all the 


requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and, 


M UM 
in addition, must have a congealing point (point 
extract or Lemco SB 
siccum (Armour) 10 g of constant temperature on cooling) not below 
1000 cc. If the congealing point of the available 


_ 
| 
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, e¢ . y 40° ¢ the phet na roughly sterilize in the flame the 
redistilled and the ddle third of the dist es where the pipette has touched 
e « cter If congealing point of S \t intervals of 5, 10, and 15 minutes 
t t vy 40° ( t is suitable for rom each dilution to the specified b 
vill allow 30 seconds between trans 
t) stock Incubate the tubes 4 
is scr t it the yt n ft < cit 
S. Pharn ‘ 
‘ * ] 
results are obtair 
fo 
2 ‘ ‘ 1 the 4 ‘ 
S : ted for 48 rest 0.5 point if between 5 and 1 
' est 1.0 point if between 1 
‘ results are read 
‘ 
i} F AN 
ra 
{ f killis 
i {i in 
> 
< ] 
ff nt training t n 
+ ~ I OY 
the ry ling s Ile ws 
T ) 
4 
0 
¢ 
OF + 
) ] 1_ t! t disi 
1 ‘ 27 
‘ ninutes as 1-3 
‘ 
of 64 
- F +1 deccr 
‘ 
- 
~ ‘ i 
ire 
t t e to tl co 
end ‘ A fee culatit f service in making spe cations f 
sinfectant: it is far easier to nat 
n figure thar 


| 


>) 
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EXAMINATION OF DISINFECTANTS 
ethcients We are satished that when using the 
ed technic outlined above, B. typhosus wall 
a. © retain a very constant resistance toward 
changes in the dilutions of the 
pheno I’-xperience in repeated tests has 
wn this constant resistance oUnel 
neral techs foamed 
eral tec ive Deen nd t 
ll agents as well 
\ ut the organism 1s much more S S 
el At 20° ( it should sur 
“ f phenol for 10 minutes, rESTS OF STAPH. AUREUS 
may not be resistant to a 1-60 dilu- in our wn hands Staph. aureus is 
> munutes In routine work both shown a similar constancy to phenol an 
set as controls and the re othet cermit dal wents ( 11 
— 
ire seq caiculating the bl st k strains has retained it< riginal 
eft ent Thus In the I ll ‘ 
CSISTATICE tO pneno ) tiiree years 
t figure used as divisor would 
ind still possesses ts sua Vigo! in 
rder to determine the amour Vat 
101 
) ation obtained by ther laboratories, the 
cooperation of five other bacteriologists 
llows 60 ould be ‘ 
were a ' 1-60 would be was secured in a series of tests ot Sta/ 
ved 
tureus tested against phenol and a coa 
tar disintectant Of KnOWn Chemical Com 
position. 
stant cultures are admissible in the Using my stock strain ot Staph. aureus 
n weak strains are used erroneous and Armour’s peptone, 5 per cent phenol 
Wil De \s old solution an special coal tar disintectant 
rely meet these requirements, it 1 1 1] 
known chemical mposition rut 
e a treshl solated organ 1 
; nished by me), comparative tests were 
ition, if directions already 
made in these different laboratories IX ¢ 
are owed, the resist 
| be maintained for at t — . lites: 
’ it present in use at th parable to that shown wit hb f 
S vas pro 1 r thre Inder sin r cil mstance in ( 
vious report twa wn that fre 
ations ot Sf } g re 1-00 pli 
SISTANCE OF B. TYPHOSUS r 5 minutes and 1-70 for 10 1 t 
rganism by many and varied’ was kill 1-00 51 
‘ ‘ 7 
7 
{ 
ty vears the 1O1 Q ( ‘ 1-6 
henol ndet ‘ A ‘ ‘ 15 
d to da\ r\ utes wel ) } ) 
re intervals It resist 1-90 eS ests in w 1-60) | 
minutes. but was. killed ~ 10 tes 1-5 
10 minutes ith rare n 15 minute hese are nat 
it resisted this d ut vS Ver f 


tor 10 minutes. However, it was cor sults n different w 


) 
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+ aes +1 +1 
O ce COMPOUND 
ainst 
r con nfectant c used 
, ‘ « 
Lz ‘ now! het f certai 
~ i 
~ ic’ til ubiect 
« ld I sintectantS and antiseptics 
De ) \ i] C Wo?! ew ire te! 
SO! mal lacturers have a 
mmendable attempts in tl 
‘ | ite hic have not been an 
i i Ol personal expe ence ( 
s Ss ¢ ed me that we 
WIS 
| Teal ances \ll the pathogens 
‘ 
q ‘ } ‘ 47 
‘ 
ntative me 
aie Lin, 
‘ ] ext ] ‘ 1 
rte tant On these nism met 
Will bE given re 1 CS 
not suggested for standard met! | 
UNIFO I THOD NEEDED 1 
is time, but are given as indicat 
| ] out procedures may tiie 
‘ : eS e Lab ra ry ‘ n later 


EXAMINATION OF DISINFECTANTS 
~ +1 nism th TT! ll! ( 
» rk Rc A ‘ 
Since Park N 8 
stact is 1 test organ ‘ 
tig tests and in repe , 
l. it w selected a 
that exhibited by new nanin 
us¢ at the present time 1s 
» elante 6 
dehwdrated | efler’« 117 
streaked heavil vit +7 ed. tions 
Cas ates sts ] ] 17 ] | 
lal rit i i 
purpose should 
‘ TT f 
t ( 
tes, not 1-120 in 15 mit ks. HE 
] ] ‘ nt ‘ 
A IS il Ss necessary t it we ‘ 
ntl stron + 1-311 4 
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PNEUMOCOKCS AND STREP. HEMOLYTICUS 
lhe pneumo is and Strep 
] 

is t ‘ ( ny d ect 
ants bout sani 
conditions im growth a é 
ame ( culture media ¢ l 
ced echn Cc US 
these tw sms is briefl is follows 

d agar plat 
t t ‘ gic material, transfer 
i 10 oluc 
sit l per cent 
\ | epig s ee} 
dissol vec 
d \ l pe cent glu 
ict 1 after steriliza 
7.2 and 7.4 Incubate 
tw 24 1 s, and then transfer 0.1 c. 
culture to 1 of plain broth of th 

t it wit 
| 24 tr sfer wit 
inother similar tube 
‘it : thee 

medium 
cubated 
t antis¢ 
vith phenol in th 
icate 
] 
1 1 
i 
] 


HEALTH 


rganisms listed above on his 


vreat d l f work will be rer 


ven more work will 


be made 

in regulating such disinfectants 
probably 
practicable and it is not necess 
However, when such get 
substances are to be used in 
rganisms must 
in order that such substances be 
the manutacturer must be sure 
the dilutions recommended for 
particular organ 
killed. If it is claimed that 
dilution of a disinfectant can be 
contagious dis¢ 


then it must be shown 


purposes I ese 


disinfecting after 
eeneral, 
lilution will in fact kill the 

causing all of the common contag 
eases. If the antiseptic or disintect 
recommended for use on the s 

infecting the field of operation, | 
wounds, etc., we should expect 
Staph. aure and the strept 
not expected that all manufact 


lisintectants and antiseptics w 
henol coefficient tests made « 
rganisms given above, but it is « 


he manufacturer will know 


utions of his products recom 


the particul laces designated 
( ition of s products wou 
\\ 
( 1S 
( \ 
Spee 
( 1 } 
( \ tte ete 1 thre 
( I ] neure 
ple 1 tter then 1 indicate 
coefh t ( rganism, but 
] 
t be absolutely necessary in orade 


he give the consumer enough inforn 
vith which to make proper and intell 


I 


r various purposes will kill the 
nit organism vhicl is desire 


EXAMINATION OF DISINFECTANTS Je 


disinfectants and antiseptics 


sUMMARY 

w method for testing the’ germ 
ficiency of disinfectants and anti- 
s proposed. The test is based 
well-known technic of the 
Walker and Hygienic Laboratory 
The best features of both 

ts are retained and the most ob 
le eliminated. Instead of using 


ne test organism, as specified in the 


Walker and Hygienic Laboratory 
Ss, 1t 1S recommended that represen 
the most important groups of 

s be used in a simplified method. 
procedures are given for B. 
ind Staph. aureus, and tentative 


s are outlined for B. diphtheriae. 
rculosis, the pneumococcus and 
emolyticus. A standard of re 


» phenol for each of these 
s, with the exception of B 


sis, is given, and when they are 


used for testing the germicidal powers of 
disinfectants and antiseptics they should 
show the resistance to phenol here indi 
cated 

It is not recommended that the manu 
facturers of disinfectants and antiseptics 
give the phenol coefficients of their 
products against all the pathogens used 
in this test, but they should be sure that 
the dilutions specified for their products 
will kill the pathogenic microorganisms 


which it 1s desired to kill 
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THE SCHOOL CHILD * 


JOHN T. PHAIR, M.B., D.P.H., Fettow A.P.H.A. 


Director, Child Hygiene Division, Provincial Department of Health, Toronto, Ontario, Ca 


HE CITY OF TORONTO is pri- 

marily an industrial center, with a 
population of over 600,000, largely of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, although a _ very 
definite percentage is of foreign extrac- 
tion. 

A tangible interest in the general 
health of school age children was evi- 
denced by the local educational authorities 
in May, 1910, when they appointed a 
superintendent of nurses and two assist- 
ants. Permissive legislation had been 
passed the previous year by the Pro- 
vincial government, making school med- 
ical inspection possible. The appointment 
was typical of the ideas prevalent at the 
time regarding the conduct of such 
service. It was an experiment and viewed 
by many as a needless and meddlesome 
innovation. Two part-time physicians 
and two more nurses were added in Sep- 
tember of the same year. The results 
accomplished are shown by the report of 
the director, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, which is as follows: 


Number of children inspected 13,169 
Number of diseases found.... 619 
Number with defective vision .. 540 
Number with enlarged tonsils .... 1,779 
Number with decayed teeth 12,443 
The corrections obtained for the 6 
months were as follows: 
Glasses fitted 26 
lonsils removed 35 
Teeth filled 86 


* This paper presenting the codrdination and corre- 
lation of child health activities as exemplified in the 


The possibilities of the service 
early realized, and in February, 1911 
staff was headed by a full-time m 
director, and an appreciable increa 
the nursing and medical personnel was 
Later in the year a dental ins; 
tor was appointed. The staff at the 
of 1914 included 1 full-time director, 22 
part-time physicians, 45 field nurses, 15 
part-time dental inspectors, and 1 sp 
officer who did tuberculosis work only 
The number of physicians emp! 
fluctuated during the war period, being 
26 in 1915, and 19 in 1916. The entire 
cost of the service was borne by the | 
board of education, taken out of funds 
raised for general educational purposes 


made. 


DUTIES OF MEDICAL, DENTAL AND NURSING 
STAFF 


The type of work done was comparah|: 
to that carried out in the larger centers 
throughout the continent at that tin 
The physicians were, in the main, capa)! 
and painstaking. The remuneration 
materially above the average for su 
work, and the positions were much soug 
after by the younger men entering pra 
tice. The hours of work were the mor: 
ing school period, namely, from 9 to 
Necess LT 
home visits by the physician were ma 
outside of this time. 

When the work was first initiated, ea 
physician had from two to four school 
depending on their size; each of the larg 


o'clock, five days a_ week. 


schools was visited daily. Cases of su 
pected contagion were referred to hi 
by the nurse or teachers and disposed ot! 


minor injuries or the aftermath of prey 


Toronto program was read before the Child Hygiene 
Section of the American Public Health Association at ous injuries were dealt with: anda por 
the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting, Buffalo, New York, 
October 11, 1926. tion of the day was set aside for th 
[330] 
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ition, so-called, of children pre- 
to be physically below par. This 
ition was an inspection without 
moval of clothing, and had the 
ation of the Provincial Educa- 
kepartment; that is, no child had 
to refuse it. The findings were 
n individual record forms, and a 
any physical defect existing was 
€ parents. 
time of the nurses was spent in the 
n the morning, and the afternoon 
rely given over to home visiting. 


~ 


rk of the dental staff was equally 
between treatment and inspection. 
lical and nursing staff shared the 
f the readmission of pupils absent 


nexplained illness. 


RCENTAGE OF DEFECTS CORRECTED 
percentage of corrections was as 
ilt of computation as it is to-day. A 
rvative estimate would place these 
) per cent of such defects as were 
during any given year. 
e question of the establishment of 
tory standards by which given 
ts might be judged was a problem 
t difficult of solution. 


MONIOUS COOPERATION OF PROFESSIONS 


relations between the members of 
edical staff and the general prac- 
rs in the city was, on the whole, 
Some criticism was levelled by the 
ultra-conservative physicians, who 
this presumed intrusion by the 

r municipality, into their particular 
nd the enthusiasm of some of the 
verzealous members of the staff 
service occasionally open to pre- 
just criticism The Medical 

v. however, carefully investigated 
vork of the staff and ultimately 
1a grudging approval. The Dental 
v was extremely friendly from 
‘inning. The individual members 
latter profession, however, were in 
v enthusiastic about giving over any 
umount of their time to the mor 


t and less remunerative type of 


w 
— 


work associated with the care of chil 
dren’s teeth. 

The medical and nursing staff worked 
in complete harmony with the physicians 
and nurses belonging to the local health 
department, the physicians particularly 
collaborating in the attempted control of 
communicable disease. Criticism levelled 
by the health authorities that overlapping 
by the field staffs existed, and that a joint 
administrative staff would materially 
lessen the cost of the service, in no way 
affected the friendly relations which 
existed between the individual workers 

A member of the nursing staff was 
attached to the Outpatient Department of 
the Hospital for Sick Children, where 
most of the eve, ear, nose and throat, 
orthopedic, chest and skin work was done 
for the financially handicapped and eco- 
nomically minded. She reported directly 
to the central office, on suitable forms, 
the findings of the various clinicians. 
These were relayed to the interested 
nurse or physician on the staff. 

The most intimate relations were main 
tained with the recognized social welfare 
agencies, in all matters affecting the health 
and well-being of school age children; the 
information obtained from the nurse 
being accepted in lieu of other investiga 
tion in many cases. 

PUBLIC ACCEPTS PLAN 

The ready acceptance of the service by 
a large percentage of the public was 
expected. The Anglo-Saxon race, | 
ever, are inherently jealous of their rights 


and prerogatives, and among many of 


tha one o sy 

charging ear, or a gumboil, was presumed 
to be their own business, and not that of 
the municipality. This feeling died hard, 
but the percentag affected wa small, 
and the work was not materially hand 
capped. Some difficulty was also expert 


enced in breaking the very intimate ties 


1 


that existed t] lat 


between certain of e tate 
dwellers in central Europe and various 


forms of pediculi. Much was, however, 


e 
1 ‘ ‘ 


accomplished hy 


tact and 
Certain of the financially 
insistent that 
rendered by the family physician and an 


effort was made to meet their wishes in 


] mcrseverance. 
favored were 


this service could best be 


this matter It was found in the end, 
however, that any such arrangement 
tended towards confusion, and it was 


ultimately discouraged 


STUDY OF SPECIAL, INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 

The members of the medical staff were 
encouraged to investigate special prob- 
lems, and much useful spade work was 
done as to the prevalence of certain mental 
and physical disabilities among certain 
nationalities and age groups: for ex- 
ample, simple goiter, mental defect, vision 
defects, the relationships 
between presumed abnormal tonsils and 
clisease \n effort was 
also made to the influence of 
diagnosed physical defects on academic 
air 


chorea, and 
communicable 
find out 


Forest schools and 


opened in the city mn 1913 


progress open 


classes wer 


TRANSFER OF SERVICES FROM EDUCATIONAL 


TO HEALTH AUTHORITIES 

In 1916 the question of the transfer of 
from the educational authori 
local department of health, was 


the service 


1 


ties to the 
placed bef re t] 1 ple of the city, 1) 
the form of a plebescite, the result of 


which was stronely in favor of the change 
Special legislation was therefore obtained. 
making this possible 

In 1917 the Toront 
Health, therefore, assumed the responsi 
bility for the conduct of the 
certain rather radical changes were insti 


divided into & dis 


Department of 


work and 
tuted The citv was 


tricts. with a full-time physician, nursing 
superintendent and 12 to 15 nurses and a 
(sen 


clerical assistant attached to each 


health nursing superseded 
dually 


physical 


eralized public 


the pre vious controlled systems 
The 


pupils was substitvted for th 


complet examination of 


former in 


spection, the beginners and leavers being 


examined each veat The parents wert 


invited to he present at the examination. 
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a given time being set for each 


‘Twelve invitations were sent out for 
morning and eight for the afternoon 
the event of the parent being unable | 
present, they were asked to return 
card, signed, thus giving the nece: 
consent for the examination. Fifty 
per cent of those parents invited atte: 
the first year, and only 1.7 ‘per cent 
refused the necessary permission 


The examination was made as c 
plete as possible; the necessary clot! 


being removed; and the information 
tained from the parent as regards pri 
ous illness was supplemented by 
observations of the nurse and teacher, t! 
child’s attendance record, and the physi 
findings of the physician In the ey 
of the child being below par physical! 
a tentative diagnosis was made and 
case was then referred to the family 
clinic physician, with the result of 
examination and any suggestions regai 
ing further diagnostic aids which wer 
deemed necessary. No therapeutic adv 
was proferred. The staff were urged t 
send every parent away with the feelin 


that the time spent had been distinct! 
worth while, general health instructio: 
being given in the event of no physi 


abnormality being discovered. 
working arrangements with tl 
Hospital for Sick Children 


and this service was 


were Mal! 


tained, further 
| to include all of the other hospit 


\More permanent relations wet 


tends 
clinies 
established with the social welfare ag 
cies \ representative from the maj 
organization, the “ Neighborhood Worl 
er’s attached to eac! 
this organization acted a 


for th 


\ssociation,”’ 
office : 


a clearing house of 


Was 
district 
information 
ther agencies. 

The the 
dental profession became more intimate 


medical and 


relations with 
and while the teaching staff in the schoo! 
Was at first considerably perturbed at the 
changed conditions, it was early seen that 
the new order of things was equal, if not 
superior to the old, and the maximum of 
cooperation was extended by all. 
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SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 
here to interject a few figures 
from the the local 
nt for the vear 1925, fifteen 


records of 


ter the establishment of the first 


ith program. There were 8 
physicians and 2 part-time phy 
employed, doing school health 


During the year 21,666 children 
examined, of which number, 6,366 
und to have some physical defect 
the estimation of the examiner, 

| treatment. Dental defects are 
led in the above figures Of 
hildren, 10,506 were examined in 
sence of one or both parents The 
time taken for each examination 
The estimated number 
the 
cent ; of the remaining 70 per cent, 


55 minutes. 


ual corrections for year was 
hirds were reported to be under 
ent. The average time prior to 
to be: eve con- 
3 months: throat 


The time actually consumed 


tion was found 


nose and de- 
l year 
tting treatment established is as fol- 
eve conditions, 25 per cent are cor- 

immediately, 25 per cent in 2 

20 per cent in 1 year, 10 per cent 
ver corrected; nose and throat de- 
10 per 
10 per cent within 1 month, 70 per 


1 


within 1 year, 10 per cent never cor 


cent are corrected immedi- 


Orthopedic, cardiac, and chest 


ns are usually brought under 
nent much earlier than the above 
er 75 per cent of the immediate cor 
ccur among those in which the 
has been present at the time of the 
ition 
nly 1.6 per cent of all cases referred 
treatment does the general practi- 
disagree with the findings of the 
| medical officer. The bulk of these 


in throat conditions. 
CONCLUSIVE FACTS 


that 
e opinion of those responsible for the 


conclusion, I would like to say 


luct of this service in the Province of 
a school health program which 


iT1O, 


LLOO!] 


CHILD 


does not make provision for the complete 


phvsical examination of children by a 


well qualified physician, or physicians 


king full time, is incomplete 


experience has shown that the routine 


inspection by 
plan whicl 


r the 
dy al 


falls short 


a part-time physician, « 
designates the strictly me 
work to the family physician, 
f the desired objective 

In centers in Ontario where the work 


is done by part-time physicians, the num 
ber of children labelled as being physically 
) 


defective, varies all the wav from 32 to 


74 per cent of those examined. In one of 
the largest cities of the Province, in which 
the work is done solely by the individual 
family physician (the parent receiving a 
form to be filled out and taking it to the 
allopath of their choice), only 27 per cent 
of the 
defect 
standing in t 
many as 40 children, and found no physi 
cal abnormality in any of them. Of the 
cent 


children were found to have any 
Some of the physicians, men of 


he community, examined as 


hundreds so examined, only 0.1 pet 
were noted as having flat feet, and only 
0.2 per cent were marked as being defi 
nitely below average nutrition 

We have found in the 
program in Toronto that on 


health- 
physician 


scl i] 


with an aptitude and special qualifications 
) work, can examine 3,000 children 
cent of 


for suc] 
in the school vear. In 50 per 
cases the parent is present and he has the 
opportunity of obtaining a history of the 
child’s physical and mental progress at 
This plan thus re 
in the 


of physical conditions present, and in 


sults in greater accuracy diagnosis 
more prompt obtaining of treatment 
That the 
modern clinical and laboratory 


examination is as complete as 
methods 
make possible, no one contends ; that it 1s 
than that likely to be 
art-time medical officer ot 
family We beleve 


it results in the better appreciation by the 


more exhaustive 
made bv the ] 
physician is evident 
parent and the child of the need for and 
value of such service. 

Che fundamental objective in a worth- 
health 


school 


while program is not the 


— 


control of communicable disease, nor the 
correction of physical defects, but the 
firm establishment of such teaching as 
will lead to the prevention of the condi- 
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tions we now aim to correct. This : 

I think I can safely claim for Dr. Has: 
and those responsible for the school | 
activities in the City of Toronto. 


A SEARCH FOR PATHOGENIC BACTERIA 
IN SWIMMING POOLS * 


WILLIAM 


\RGE NUMBER of infectious 


A. | 
diseases has been attributed to infec- 


tion from swimming pools, and the Third 
Report! of the Committee on Bathing 
Places of our Association lays stress upon 


bathing places as an important factor in 
the transmission of such diseases as ty- 

gonorrhea, syphilis, ring- 
dysentery, colds, conjunctivitis 
and boils. It also shows that a number 
[ physicians consider that various eye, 
at and skin infections, and 
as influenza, tuberculosis, 


fever, 


pl oid 
worm, 


oft 7 
ear, nose, thr 
such diseases 
lobar pneumonia and rheumatism may be 
transmitted by bathing places. 

Two principal factors are considered 


importance in the transmission of 


as of 
these various diseases, namely, the pol- 
luted water and certain articles of the pool 


equipment (suits, towels, etc.), and the 


lessening of resistance through prvlonged 


chilling of the body, diving, and other 
enervating influences 
PATIIOGENTIE RACTERIA IN POOLS 


ictual pollution 


mportance of the 


presence of pathogenic 


bacteria has t received anv wide support 
by de ectine the presence of actual dis 
ease-producn rganisms Jaeger re 
ported an intestinal infection from ten 
soldiers who had bathed in the River 
Danube, and the Proteus wulgaris was 
found in the feces of the patients as well 

* Read before the Laboratory Section of the Amer 
cat Publ Healt! A ssociatior it the Fifty-fifth 
Ant Meeting Buffalo, N. Y¥., October 12, 1926 


ROYAL STOKES, M.D., Sc.D., Fetiow 


bJirecto Br reau of Bacteriology. Health Department, Baltimore, 


ag 


A.P.H.A. 
Varyland 


and the Staphyl 


aureus and Staphylococcus albus, and 
hy 


as the water, 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa have also 
found in swimming pools. It is oby 
therefore that the actual presence of pat! 
genic bacteria in swimming pools as 
cause of the various infectious disé 

will get further support if the vari 

pyogenic and intestinal pathogenic | 

teria can be actually detected in the wate: 
It was for this that the aut! 
undertook the routine examination of 
pools in order 


reason 


number of swimming 
detect if possible the presence of si 
pathogenic organisms. 
TECHNIC AND RESULTS 
Two gallons of water at each of 
tests from 7 indoor swimming pools a1 
7 outdoor swimming pools were examin« 
for pathogenic bacteria during the sun 
mer of 1925 and 1926 and the winter 


1925, the indoor pools being examine 
during the winter months. None of thes 
pools was treated by any disinfectant 


the time of examination. 

The water was passed through filte: 
of two layers of thick, No. | 
filterin 


consisting 


sterilized filter paper used for 

agar, and the sediment was then mix 
with 100 ¢.c. of sterile distilled water 
\fter vigorously shaking, 0.1 ¢.c. of this 


dilution was spread over a series of two 
blood agar plates by the usual method 
and c.c. 
two plates of eosinate of methylene blue 


was similarly spread over 


ar 


~ 
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ncubation a search was made for 
f any of the pathogenic organ- 
the blood agar plates, and any 
of the typhoid-paratyphoid-dys- 
eroup which might be present on 
ite plates 
eh about 500 colonies were 
in pure culture, yet the only 
nic organism isolated was the 
iccus albus, this organism being 
in a large majority of the tests. 


CONCLUSIONS 
le the above investigation lends 


lly no support to the theory of the 


SYPHILIS NOT 


lization as a result of vaccination does 
Before the discovery of smallpox 

the only protection against the dangers 
x was by inoculating a person in- 
lly with the disease and thereby pro- 
in general, a milder attack than that 
smallpox was caught in a 
manner. In this way the inoculation 
ilis along with smallpox, or even of 
instead of smallpox was possible. This 
also existed when vaccination first 
ted smallpox inoculation, and was per- 
as was smallpox inoculation, from the 


ted when 


ne human subject to another. Cases 
lis following inoculation or vaccination 
vaccine were, ex- 
Syphilis, however, is a disease 


nevertheless, 
rare 
in nature to the human species alone, 
mn as the use of calf vaccine instead of 
vaccine became universal the possibility 


erring syphilis by vaccination was 

ne away with 
1917 the U. S. Army has vaccinated 
ximately 4,700,000 members of its per- 


S. Navy has vaccinated approxi- 


\RCH FOR PATHOGENIC BATCTERIA IN SWIMMING POOLS 


CAUSED 
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transmission of infectious diseases by 
means of the pathogenic bacteria in the 
swimming pool, yet not enough tests have 
been made to render such a theory un- 
tenable. 

This can only be accomplished by the 
accumulation of a large number of totally 
negative results, and the above brief arti- 
cle is submitted with the hope that future 
work will solve this problem. 
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Bathing Places. 
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haften 


BY VACCINATION 

mately 950,000 members of its personnel; and 
5,650,000 ever de- 
vaccination. 


of these persons, not one 


veloped syphilis as a result of 


During this same period, the U. S. Public 
Health Service has also vaccinated 2,918,748 
persons in carrying out its quarantine, im- 
migration and hospital work. While the 


Service has not always had the opportunity of 
following up these vaccinations, as is carefully 
done in the Army and Navy, no one has ever 
that vac- 
has 


particular individual 
cinated by the Public Health 
contracted syphilis as a result of vaccination. 

During the past 10 years more than 2,000,000 
children, been 
vaccinated by state and local health authorities 
United States Public 
grand total of 
recorded by the Govern- 


alleged any 


Service, 


including school have 


persons, 
in « with the 
Health Service, 


10,568,748 vaccinations 


operation 
making a 
vices, and not one allegation or 


ment medical set 


received charging that any 
this number has con- 


result 


statement has been 


particular individual of 


of vaccination.— 
States 


tracted syphilis as a 


Office of the Surgeon General, United 


Public Health Service 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


FE. H. MAGOON, M.S. 


Kiel Staff t the In 


fernational ficaith 


SESSION of the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
October, 1926, was devoted to a consideration of International Activities 
Victor G. Heiser introduced the subject. His 
introduction and a paper on “ Public Health in Australia,” by F. F. Longley, 
were published in the March JouRNAI 


A 


in Public Health Engineering. 


Papers by E. H. Magoon and Louis Cantor appear in this JoURNAL and 


“ European Countries,” 


S' YUND engineering principles applied 
to public health are appreciated as 
much in Latin America as elsewhere 
There are health problems peculiar to 
the tropics which demand constant vigi- 
lance of 
malaria from 


for instance, the maintenance 


control work Distance 


manufacturing centers and other sources 


of supplies adds many complications t 


the work of 


sanitary engineers. Liquid 
chlorine can be shipped only as a deck 
cargo on a boat that does not carry pas 
sengers ; and materials and supplies must 
be ordered lon n advance of the time 
when they are neede lhe usetul public 
health engineer must make his projects 


clear and as simple as possible; he must 
also bear in mind that the maintenance of 
the projected work ts as important as the 
original construction and that the eng! 


neering work of a health department must 


fit in with other government departments. 
Latin American countries 


Usually are 


surfeited with a multiplicity of govern 


ment bureaus handling work of a related 
character. To offset this defect additional 
authority is given to the executive in 


by George W. Fuller, wili follow in an early issue 


the different 
It 


uncommon thing for the president 


order that the work of 


ganizations may be coordinated. 


republic to act personally upon the 
lems of public health engineering 1 
absence of suitable departments con 
tent to discharge these responsibilities. 
Throughout much of Latin America t 
but 
to take autocratic measur‘ 


public not only permits desires 


rovernment 


when nec d be, to settle not only the ques 


tions arising between the different stat 
but the problems of the municipaliti 
he local official who wishes to introdix 
a change in the usual mode of don 


1 


things, looks for support from the 


ernment rather than from the local cor 
munity He cannot depend upon tl 
assistance of any local volunteer orgam 


zation to present unbiased information 1 


the people. When sanitation projects ar 


hel 


to the municipalities can be given by t! 


under consideration, 


a most potent 


public health engineer, who, acquainte: 


the questions involved, directs tl 


presentation of the problem to the govern 


ment tor its support. 
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regate of the local taxes col 
he municipalities is ofttimes 
le. Small towns are likely to 
expenditure of funds, 
rt to lack of experienced super- 
he work undertaken. Some 
be given by the health depart- 
with them and 


perating super- 


ir more commendable sanitation 
icipalities in Latin America 
lack importance, the responsi- 
taken by the state. When 
the hands of the central 


bin 


sare il 


nent, there is always a tendency 
xpenditure in the work of sanita- 

embellishment of the capital 
ith a regrettable lack of appro- 
s for work in the rural districts. 
mulates a flow of population from 
| districts to the capitals, which 
the overcrowding of these cities. 

necessarily very low because 

few industries and the greater 
he people can only secure either 
al employment or domestic serv- 
pr cedure of the health depart- 
1] the im- 
ent of rural conditions, to the end 


d tend to encourage 


pulation be so distributed that 
can be more productive and bet- 


SCALI CONSTRUCTION, LOWER UNIT 

nitation projects be carried out 

large scale a lower unit cost will 

[his is particularly true if the 


ing supervision, as well as the 

m pipe, and machinery all come 
erseas. Large engineering c 
Hoat the 
make purchases at quotations 
of the 


rpo- 
are able to necessary 


any 


w those obtainable by 
lies. Construction work on a large 
is In progress in some of the cities 

\merica, and in the capitals of 


r and Nicaragua in Central 
includes sanitary 


Ica This work 


e, water systems, street drainage, 


| pavements. In general the exist- 


PuspLtic HEALTH ENGINEERING IN LATIN 


\MERICA RY 


ing sewers and water pipes are improperly 
located or for some other reason unsuited 
to fit in with the new comprehensive plan 
lhe contractors tor these sanitation and 
paving programs plan and execute the 
work on a basis of cost plus a percentage 
of the cost for their profit. 


Che work of the engineer for the health 
department is not ended with the execu 
here is a 
health 


sewel 


tion of the approved plans 
great deal of other work of publ 
interest such as arranging that 


connections be made, and arranging that 
the solution of the water supply problem 
make it possible to eliminate the 


wells which must be 


may 
unsatisfactory used 


by the poorer classes 1f water rents remain 


high. The type of residences and climatx 
conditions in Central America make it 
possible to modify current North Amer 
ican practice in sewer construction with 


considerable saving to the public 


The plans at Managua contemplat 
connecting the plumbing inside a 


a branch sewer which 


city 


block by means of 
penetrates to the center of the block his 
permits the greater part of the property 
owners to connect with the sewer at the 
rear of their property thus avoiding the 


tearing up of the tile floors in the front 


part of their homes. Consequently, sant 
tary sewers are to be located in only halt 
of the streets 
SANITARY SERVICE IN NICARAGUA 
The organization of the health depart 


ment of Nicaragua giv considerable 
responsibility to its engimeering section 


Chis type of organizati is particular] 


suitable for states where it may be desired 
to attain rapid and efficient progress in 
the field work of the health department 
without large outlay s by the stat Lhe 


law creating this department united ce 


tain existing health divisions into a com 
pact unit, giving them decided support in 
dealing with the municipalities. leach city 
oO rent s | law 
and town government 1 jiged by lay 
t » set aside 10 per cent of its revenues to1 
sanitary works or for the maintenance of 


the municipal sanitary service in the form 


| 
= 
| 

| 
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authorized by the Director General of 
Health. The municipal governments are 
mit plans to the same 


director for approval of all works whicl 


also required to sul 
have a relation with public health, such 
as public markets, slaughter houses, hos- 
pitals, pest houses, asylums, schools, 
cemeteries, also water systems, sewerage 
systems, drainage systems, or other analo- 
gous works. 

The Director Health 
directly cares for the administration sec- 
ion of the Department of Health. Other 
sections are as follows: (2) epidemiology, 
(3) public health laboratories, (4) or- 
rural sanitation and 
hookworm control work, (5) sanitation 


General of 


ganization of the 


and sanitary engineering, and (6) school 
hygiene 

\ literal translation of the health law 
states that the section of sanitation and 
sanitary engineering has in its charge the 
approval of all the sanitation plans of the 
towns, such as water supplies, the con- 
struction of sewers, drainage, 
and paving of streets, etc., which may be 
undertaken by the government, municipal 


the sanita- 


sewerage, 


corporations, and individuals ; 
tion of ports, with special relation to the 
control of rats, construction of wharves, 
and measures of sanitary engineering 
which may be necessary to avoid the in 
vasion of exotic diseases, like plague ; the 


approval of the plans 


f public buildings 
and residences in details which have to do 
with public hygiene; sanitary inspections 
f public and private buildings, and rest- 
lences in details which have to do with 


public hygiene; sanitary inspections of 


public and private buildings, the same as 
neral; the direc 
adaptation of 
the different regions 


Sanitary mspections 
tion of anti-malaria work: 
types latrines 
of the country; special studies and in 
vestigations which are commissioned them 
by the General Director 

Phe General Director and the different 
chiefs of sections have offices in the same 
building. ‘he General Director can refer 
the incoming problems to the respective 
section chiefs and, guided by them, make 


or Pusptic HEALTH 


The chief of tl 
ratory section, the chief of the sec: 
rural health and hookworm contr 
the chief of the section of sanitati 
sanitary engineering are full-tim: 
workers. Most of the plans for t! 
health in each municipalit 
agreed upon in conference betwee: 
three section chiefs and then submit: 
the General Director for approval 
The different political subdivisi 
Nicaragua have medical directors w!| 


prompt decisions 


1 
WOTK 


ceive instructions from the Genera! 
rector both by letter and by m 
frequent inspection visits of the chie! 
The medical directors are 
time employes of the Departmer 
Health. They communicate to thi 
eral Director all matters concernin 


section. 


work begun by the municipalities 
work in 
arranged directly between the s 
chiefs and the full-time health w 
ers carrying out the work of 


sections. 


tine details of progress 


INSPECTION OF PREMISES 
One of the largest items in a budget 
public health is the sanitary inspectioi 
premises to secure control of yellow f« 
mosquitoes, and to secure the construct 
or reparation of latrines. Drainage 
other anti-anopheles measures are 
arate items of the budget. The mu 
palities are not permitted to include in 1 
budget the expenses of garbage collect 
bage disposal, or water purificatiot 
wns. Part of the salary of a meat 


garbag 
spector of Section 5 may be charged 
public health. Also the cost of such stt 
ires as public latrines, pumps for pul 
wells, and any special structure the | 
partment of Health may particularly n 
may be charged to public health w 

lhe construction of a public place 
washing clothes at Managua is parti 
larly desired by Section a which is w! 
ing that several thousand dollars of t 
health funds may be employed in buildi: 
such a structure patterned after one n 
in use at Port Limon, Costa Rica 


4] 
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leaving the brief description of 
ry engineering section, certain 
features should be mentioned. 
y-six inspectors are appointed 
ed by the engineering section 
sa fund of $300 monthly to add 
salaries of sanitary 
pay of the inspectors comes 
funds. Neither the local muni- 


inspectors 


‘jals nor the regional health 
iv appoint an inspector. The 


inspectors from one post to 

s common when it appears that 
¢ changes will be for the good 
This method of handling 
iry inspectors has 
rily that the present General Di- 
is proposed that the more compe- 
field personnel be given special 
the different sections of the 
partment so that this full-time 
personnel can be substituted for 
part-time service of the physi- 


rvice, 


worked so 


Ith officers. 
eS OF WELLS, PUMPS AND SPARE 
PARTS 
sanitary engineer in Nicaragua 
local official to buy pumps for 
well in his town, the type that 
stated and the 
ate cost of importing the desired 


nmende d is also 


pipe, spare parts, and accessories. 
yyect 1s especially to be desired 
iblic health standpoint the engi- 
offer to import the pumps and 
cessories, giving the local com- 
very advantage of reduced cost 
urchase if possible at wholesale 
edom from customs duties, and 
vernment charges including local 
\Well points, strainers, and spare 
r pumps are kept on hand for sale 
Special 


et sanitary inspector. 


ps useful in the home manufacture 
closets are bought, several hun- 
This 


should be extended possibly to the 


cost. 


i time, and sold at 


cost, desirable 


and the 


f furnishing, at 


ng fixtures, valves, neces 


spare part s 


NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION 

lhe present system of permitting deal 
ers to import and sell whatever fixtures 
suit them is leading to intolerable difh- 
culties. Many of the fixtures are difficult 
Sometimes necessary 
The 
defective plumbing fixtures cause a great 
deal of result is that 
many of the homes are much of the time 


to keep in repair. 
repair parts are not to be found 


water waste. The 
without water due to the great waste of 
water at the homes of the few who have 
introduced plumbing fixtures into their 
houses 

It is very hard to generalize on the sub 
ject of public health engineering in Latin 
Within the same country con- 
differ little in- 
formation can be given about the separate 


America. 


ditions may widely A 


countries. 


SALVADOR 
The Republic of Salvador has a divi- 
sion of engineering in its health depart- 
The health department has pur- 
chased chlorine control and 
liquid chlorine, and looks after the oper- 
A water filtra- 


ment. 
apparatus 


ation of these machines. 
tion plant is under construction at the 
port of La Libertad. The country is 
densely populated. The springs and small 
streams which form the chief sources of 
drinking water are frequently contami 
nated 


HONDURAS 


The Republic of Honduras has de 
veloped a division of sanitary police, 
trained by an experienced sanitary eng! 
neer. The new sanitary code of Hlon 
duras gives the sanitary engineering 


department extensive powers ; national, 


municipal and individual. For instance, 
the sanitary engineer can direct a munici 
pality to create a monopoly on the sale 


and distribution of sanitary appliances, 
permitting the private dealers to sell no 
whatsoever or only certain ap 
proved types, all these 


legal when made by the sanitary engineer 


fixtures 


regulations being 


The municipality importing sanitary ap 


| 
= 


pliances is granted treedom from customs 


charges by the department 
NICARAGUA 
The Republic of Nicaragua depends 


ng section of the health 


department for a wide range of activities 


collection of meteorologica 


fluctuations in 


ng of 
s, flow of streams used for water sup 


plies, and surveys and studies for desir 


able sanitary improvements to be under 


taken by the different municipalities 


COSTA RICA 
The Republic of Costa Rica has just 
made some radical changes in the admin 
istration of municipal and sanitary eng! 
neering projects. The municipal engineer 


reports to a technical commission com 


posed of local engineers instead of to the 


municipal government. It is too soon to 


know whether this innovation will be a 


success. The department of health is con 
] 


sulted about proposed water supply 


changes and its approval sought Uhe 


government is already looking for an 
suitable qualifications 
The 


Rica is particularly 


engineer possess 
to serve in the health department. 
President of Costa 
interested in his government giving aid to 
the rural villages in the development of 
\lany of the 


public wells towns as well 


as some of the cities are not supplied wit! 


ttable water 


PANAMA 


Che Republic of Panama 1s proud of tts 


recent progress made in public health and 
public imstruction the rapid construc 
tion of roads into the interior 1s making 
ii easier to extend sanitation work to 
towns and villages in the interior. <A local 


civil engineer 1 ¢ instructed in details 


of public health engineering in order to 
serve in a division of engineering of the 


health department 


CUBA 


In the Republic of Cuba public health 


engineering work is divided between dit 
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ferent sections of a rather comp 
organization. The control of 

is given excellent attention, at leas 
Both chlorine c 
and liquid chlorine have been pur 
by the government for the healt] 
ment. 
hundred chlorine control machines 


Capital. ntrol ay 


This department has 0\ 


have never been installed. Sev 


chines have been installed in thre: 


BRAZIL 
Che Republic of Brazil is divix 
states which have independent hx 
The engineering divis 
the Federal Health Service looks ai 
designs of federal hospitals thr 
the country and has special duties 
the federal district 


partments. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
A feature of the municipal engineer 
activities of the State of Rio de Jan 
Municipa 
when they borrow money secure 
the state the 
utilities, the resulting profit being 
portant 
gives the government an added incent 


worthy of special note 


which operates muni 


source of state income 


to maintain the efficiency of its engi 
ing corps. Resident sanitary engit 

Water pu! 
work under suy 


are located in cities where 


cation plants or other 


vision may be of sufficient importa 
he state has undertaken drainage w 
on a large scale with a reasonable svst 
benefits 


f assessments for accruin 


swamp lands. The state does not n 
tain an engineering division in its he 


department, there being no reason 


the field engineers of the existing « 
cannot be instructed so that they inc! 
all phases of public health engineerit 
their field activities. 

PUBLIC 


HEALTH RESPONSIBILITY 


The relation between the municipal 
and the state should be one which pr 
motes efficiency both on the part of t 
ate and the local government. The 
10uld be definite responsibility charg 


| 


40 
includir ] 
data 
| 


PUBLIC 


rganized departments handling 


technical and administrative 
In the tropics the questions 
are of vital 

A suitable 


of the public works and sani- 


ilth engineering 
he entire pe ple. 
the 


ities 1s essential. If or- 
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without fixed 
responsibility taken by competent protes 


ganization is a loose one 
sional men, there is always a probability 
that in the actual efforts to achieve the 
desired ends through unskilled political 
leaders there will result a great deal of 


unnecessary extravagance 


UBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
IN PALESTINE 


LOUIS CANTOR 


Engineer, Department « 
| HOLY LAND, as the center of 
vreat religions of the world, is 

subject of interest; particu- 
present time, with the pro- 
ion of a Jewish Home Land, 
league of Nations 
ritish Mandate 
service in the various 
ublic health work in Palestine 
War 
n of a general outline of the 


lhe 


e after arrival in 


its 


(Great has made possible 


invitation, ex 
\merica on 
ence, did not permit the de 
charts, 
the 
otherwise have been 


with essential 


ration 


istrations and records of 
vhich might 

Cheretore, the problems will 
is a general review of particu 
ns, emphasizing the distinctive 
as exemplified in 


contrasts 


sanitary requirements of pet 


dietary san 


rules and 
wastes mav be 
based to a ereat extent on tiie 
laws of Moses, as recorded in the 
Protection of food supplies, care 
hands 


utensils, washing of 


inclean acts, to prevent contact 
se were practices Ol the obser 


rews in ancient Gdavs even as the\ 


e present time. 


Health, Gove 


licsithy 


Earliest record of excreta disposal 1s 
noted in Deuteronomy The Fitth Book 
of Moses, 23:13 Thou shalt have a 


place without the camp, whither thou shalt 
\nd thou shalt have a 
shall be, 


when thou wilt ease thyself abroad, thou 


vO forth abroad 


paddle upon thy weapon; and tt 


shalt dig therewith, and shalt turn back 


and cover that which cometh trom thee 


But two thousand vears have seen the 
‘Land of the Book” sadly neglected 

\ preliminary statement as the 
climate, topography, geology, and_ the 
social and economic conditions may not 


be out ol place, as alfecting the sanitary 


and health conditions and = answering 


Various que ries 


CLIMATH 


Few countries can boast of 


climatic conditions as are obtainable 


1 


within the small compass of the 50 mile 
lving between Jaffa, Jerusalem and 
Jericho Three distinctive climatic con 
itions are encountered at each sectio 
the ¢ vastal plain from the hills lucdea 
Galilee to the Jordan Vall ul 
some respects to Calitorn '. th 
wuTa iifect by ih ture 
changes In summer, the plain area iS 
il Jatta and Haifa, are hot and damp 
but are relieved by cooling west winds 
Liter midday During the winter s 


a= 
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from December to March, mild, pleasant 
warmth is interspersed by rains. 
\scending the plains to the 
Judean Hills, the air becomes dry, bracing 
low humidity. Clear sunshine 
\pril to November. A 


and very wet winter, with an 


from 


and of 


prevails from 
keen, cold 
average raintall of 26 inches, occurs dur- 
In’ the December to March. 


Dropping from the Judean Hills into the 


months of 


Jordan Valley, the summer heat varies 
from tropic intensity at Jericho and the 
1.200 ] 


Dead Sea about feet below sea 


level . wo the drier heat at | ake Tiberias 
or the Sea of Galilee (690 feet below sea 
level ) Maximum heat and desert con- 


ditions almost beyond human endurance 


prevail at the Ghor district south of the 
Dead Sea 

In winter, the Jordan Valley with its 
Ti- 


vet become a health resort or 


temperate climate is most pleasant. 
berias may 
bathing spa, famous for its hot sulphur 
springs. Jericho, with its warm, balmy 
air 1S a great contrast to the cold winds 
and rains of Jerusalem. 

Most from a 
health standpoint, exist in Palestine dur- 
ing April, May and June, when the coun- 


desirable conditions, 


trv is verdantly green and abloom with 


wild flowers. From June to 
parched and barren 
the 


impoverished conditions of the 


carpets ot 
November, the dry, 
surroundings are 


indicative of neg- 


lected and 


country 

The humidity during the long rainless 
eriod is usually low in the hill area. 
Sunlight tense and glaring. Stars and 
noon are so clear and bright that town 
lighting is omiutte n moonlight nights 
Heavy dews at night permit the survival 
) ti parched vegetation and _ trees. 
Summer heat 1s endurable, owing to the 
coolness of the evenings. 


Barren, rocky hillsides are but sparsely 
tl ls and etation, 


1W Mis and V¢ 
of the war, the goat- 


covered wi owing 
to the devastation 

herds and general neglect. 

under the action of 


the numerous automobiles, donkeys and 


Roads and Streets, 
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the winds, cause discom 
strangers, with the air filled with f 
The high summer temperatur: 
salem is less trying than Washingt 
Winter is ag: 
when provision is made for heat 


great 


its greater humidity. 
homes. The natives are not over 
windows in wint 
The 
atmosphere of the majority of th 
heen homes makes them anythi 
healthy. The better class houses ar 
on European patterns with an ex 


ventilation, and 
practically always closed. 


windows which offsets the desiral 
tures of the older type of solid n 
walls, at times a yard thick, that a1 
ducive to warmer conditions in wint 
a cooler atmosphere in summer. 


HYDROLOGY 
The Judean Hills are barren and 1 
in the mountain sections. Conser\ 
of rain supply in natural reservoi 
difficult owing to the geological form 
The fissured 
spring flow at 
slopes, rocky and bare, cause a rapid 1 
off owing to little penetration. U 
ground water supplies are obtainal! 
various parts of the plain areas. \ 
natural sources of supply are the Jor 


sources 


limestone is a 
various points. St 


River, Lake Tiberias, Lake Huleli, t: 
the Jordan Valley, 
Nahr Rubin 


perennial streams 


streams of 
Namein 


tary 
River, River, 
several smaller 
the coast line. 

THE WORLD WA 


IMPROVEMENT SINCE 


Palestine, as a mandatory terri 


under British administration, has show 
remarkable improvement in public h 
activities, with the occupation 
November, 1918. 

Public health engineering was unkn 
in the Holy Land prior to the Great \\ 
\ difficult problem was overcome by 
Health in organizing 


funds and staff 1 


Department of 
work limited 
land devastated by war, disease and 


with 


tilence. Several organizations assisted 
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introduction of relief work to 
erished and disease-ridden coun- 
\merican Zionist Medical Unit 
merican Red Cross were active 
the government with measures 
health engineering work. The 
inmission was instrumental in 
funds for the first section of a 
werage system in Jerusalem. 
neral improvement is marked by 
the inhabitants to the 
The 
idopted by the Department of 
ithorities, was persuasive and 


ning ol 


sanitary environment. 


Coercion was resorted to in 
stances and then as an example 
ine. Difficulties were many, 
the complicated political, reli- 
momuc and social contrast be- 

inhabitants. Customs and 
centuries, contrary to modern 
leals, are to be judiciously modi- 

thout harming the susceptibilities 
various Preju- 
. religious character are difficult 
me with the various ultra con- 
elements centered in the Holy 
lgnorant and bigoted opposition 
giving way to modern develop- 


sects concerned. 


Diplomacy is as essential as engi- 
skill in handling the various 
ns. 

problems involve delicate compli- 
wing to serious economic factors 
lifferences between the European 
Interference with 
Kast 
elements is a source of trouble, 


tive groups. 
labor tendencies of the 
ice, the regulation of the 
and house sanitation, as ar- 
irst in Tel Aviv; but the rejuve- 
the country is proceeding slowly 
under the 


instat 


1 


rely, as exemplified 
captions. 

Sanitary Engineering Section was 
Public 


pioneering 


under the Division of 
but owing to the 
the entire development, it became 
ted with the Department of Health, 
under the Public Health Section. 
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Water supply, sewerage schemes, swamp 
drainage, sanitation, refuse 
posal and public establishments are, as 


house dis- 


usual, the various sulxlivisions of the 
activities. 

Prior to the organization in 1920 of the 
civil government, no such section was in 


the sant 


existence, so that the status of 

tary engineer was not easily established 
A setback was experienced in the en 
deavor to rearrange the office and staff 
when a drastic reduction of the budget 


was made by the Treasury Department. 


ANTIMALARIAL WORK 
The prevalent disease in Palestine for 


centuries has been malaria. LPopulation 


increase has been greatly retarded and 
entire villages have been wiped out at 
times when epidemic forms developed 
Few sections in the country were entirely 
free from the scourge. No government 
measures for control of this disease had 
been undertaken until the close of the war 
Since 1918 there remarkable 
improvement due to the antimalarial work 
undertaken by the Department of Health. 
Development of the fertile land areas, 
now going for 


has been 


retarded in past years, is 


ward and successful colonization being 
accomplished. 
Measures taken by the department con 


sist as follows: 


1 control of 


1. Town areas organized wit 


prevention of mosquito breeding, mainly 


cisterns, wells and cesspit origin 


2. Drainage and reclamation of swamp 


areas forming extensive breeding grounds 


). Lreatment of persons 


ANTI-MOSQUITO MEASURES 


Progress achieved in the various tow1 


areas resulted in a great reduction of 


the malaria. Routine anti-larval measures 


for wells and cisterns necessitated thi 
following amount of work in e tow! 
areas 

345 


| 
{ Educational work among the peop! 
Deed 
I'RLIC 
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Work 1n Towns 
Potential breeding places on record in 1924 49,600 
1,090,911 
515,686 


Inspections 
Oilings 


Places mosquito-proofed by fitting pumps or 


covers 22 
Work IN VILLAGES 

Potential breeding places 19,064 

Visits to villages 14,170 

Oiling performances 190,791 

Places mosquito-prooted 2.123 

Times larvae were 5.115 


Instances where breeding places were 
not capable of being made mosquito-proof 
by repairs, closure, covering or filling of 
pumps necessitated regular oiling. House- 
holders after warnings, are prosecuted in 


court. 

\bout 4,000 simple lift type, standard 
pattern pumps were supplied by the 
American Zionist Medical Unit. These 


facilitate their 
Piping 


iid 


purchase by the poorer classes. 


were below cost to 
and valves were sold at cost and a stand 
ard method of 
introduced. A census taken in Jerusalem, 
November, 1924, indicated that of 2,088 


pumps installed only 170, or 6.5 per cent, 


pump installation was 


were out of repair, after many of these 
pumps had been in use for over four 
years. Antimalarial inspectors are trained 
to make the necessary minor repairs, 


consisting of 
bolts 
Fitting of pumps results in great economy 


usually replacing missing 


or broken and defective washers. 


in the use of oil. Paraffine-crude-oil mix 
ture first utilized has been replaced by 
solar oil or unrefined paraffine which is 
20 per cent cheaper and equally efficient 
Kconomy gained in Jerusalem is shown 
by the following figures 


with 


Village areas, wells and cisterns are not 
so suitable for pump installations, so that 
cheap mosquito-proof covers, of which 
several satisfactory types have been de 
veloped, were used. 

In all large towns except Haifa and in 
many villages the anti-mosquito measures 
have resulted in the absence of new infec- 
tions. Cases of malaria reported in town 


have on investigation been found to be 
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old cases or acquired outside the tow 
area. Malaria infections in Haifa 

in parts of the town nearest the dangeroys 
Kishon swamps. 


Deaths reported from malaria in Jery 


salem form an indication of the great 
decrease in that city: 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Deaths 113 35 30 17 5 


Important drainage schemes for 
verting malarious areas into healthy 
cultural land have been completed in s 
sections. [Extensive malarious marshes at 
Beisan have been reclaimed and are m 
cultivation with controlled irrigation 

In the Nuris area or Emek valley west 
of Beisan the Jewish Nati 
Fund has expended over $90,000 for t 


valley 


conversion of dangerous swamp areas 
and at the colony at Nahalal, further w 
drainage work costing $65,000 impr 

a rich agricultural area. 

The Palestine Jewish Colonization 
completed to great extent the drai 
scheme of the Kabbarra swamp lands 
the coastal plain. Combined 
and drainage is transforming swamps i 
healthy farming districts. Further 1 
the Athlite Salt Company has convert 
dangerous marsh areas into profitabl 
are continuing 


Irrig il 


pans and anti-mosquit 
dramage works in that area. 

South of the Kabbarra swamp areas 
Cherka Hedera and Auja 


wadies are being taken in hand by 


and Riv 
Malaria Research Unit. 

The swamps of the coastal plain 
tween Jaffa and Haifa are gradually 
appearing and being converted into ar 
suitable for cultivation and healt! 
settlement. 

In addition to these major schemes 
large amount of minor drainage has lh« 
the 


supervision of Medical Officers of Healt! 


carries out by \rab villages un 
and antimalarial sub-inspectors. 

The Malaria Research Unit maintan 
hy the American Joint Distribution Cor 
mittee in coOperation with the Departm« 
of Health has been instrumental in c 


== 


PUBLIC 


e antimalarial work in the Jew 
rtain adjacent Arab communi 

rural districts, with a well or- 
section consisting of a comp- 
| medical officer, field engineer, 
sanitary 


st. laboratory and 


ical officer and a field engineer 


Health 
\nti-Mala 


by the International 


designated as the 


rvey Section have provided reports 


pring 


1] 


evs for various drainage schemes 
reports for the past four years 
Department of Health 
the these 


volunteer 


by the 
ils of activities of 
relief organizations 
to their own. 


the above information, it is evi 
it the antimalarial campaign has 
results. This 1s 
the 


issued by the League of Nations 


satisfactory 
vouchsafed by favorable re 


stigated the Palestine situation 


of 1925 
WATER SUPPLY 
of water 
is exercised by the Department 


supervision public 


1. Many private supplies were 


ited and purified in connection 
lic establishments and in follow 


ises of typhoid fever, dysentery 


er intestinal diseases 


inspection of the supply has 


mphasized to curtail the tendency 


logical examination 


too much importance to the ba 


il examination Thirteen hun 
sixty-three samples of water for 
in government 
ries for 1924 compared to 8&8 
the previous vear 1s evidence ot 

purification when necessary 1s 


} 


Vv means of stabilized bleaching 


\utomatic liquid chlorine instal 
to the 


are not justified owing 


rary character of the town supplies 


inion is expressed by the medical 
that mechanical filtration will 
more satisfactory method for 


g¢ permanent municipal water sup 
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plies, though chlorination will still remain 
a valuable 
method of 
Works 
Health, 


nicipalities cooperate in the water supply 


emergency or temporary 
Che Public 


Department of 


purification 
Department, 
Geological Advisor and the mu 
purification work 

Jerusalem has an improved water sup 
the installation of 
\in Farah 


the water from below sea level 


ply with 


tempo! ary 


works at Chree pumping sta 


tions lift 


to 1,300 leet above, and a temporary 


been improvised 


chlorination outfit has for 
treatment of the 200,000 gallons. 


lel 


cle ep be res, 


\viv supply 1s provided from five 
with a new service reservon 
Mechanical 
defects of the bores were corrected aftet 
the 


added to the original storage 


recommendation of 
Health 


Hebron town supply was increased and 


Department ot 


unproved as a result of recommendations 


by the Sanitary Engineer after care 


mace 
ful examination of the springs and aque 
duct. The ancient water works viaduct 
and reservoir were utilized to obtain re 
sults on investigation. 

Gaza municipal wells were improved 
and the pumping capacity increased from 
17 to 65 meters cube per hour 

\ new well was provided at Beersheba 
\t Tiberias a complete town installation 
of water supply 1s operating with an ele 


tric pump station from a shore inlet int 


Lake Tiberias to hill reservoirs low 
standpipes are provided for the publi 

Water supply as an essential factor 
the country’s development is_theret 
well in hand 


SEWERAGI 
\ncient drains l are to 

Xlongated cesspits 1s the proper designa 

PO! the se square sections ol flat Sto 

1 flat gradients which prevent the flow 


1 the remaining until the 


> 


sewave, 
periods to flush the solid 
outlets 


lerusalem has been provided with a 


winter 
the valley 


contents 


nto 


modern sewerage svstem in the northwest 


Dnarnrce rar Dar 
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section outside the old city. The danger- 
ous condition existing in this area at the 
end of the war resulted in the Zionist 
Committee appropriating the sum of 
$50,000 to improve the situation. The 
municipality added $10,000 for the addi- 
tion of a temporary disposal works located 
in Wadi Jos. Sedimentation tanks, filters 
and humus tanks were provided that will 
eventually be removed to a central dis- 
posal works to be located in the Valley 
of Jehosophat for the complete city drain- 
age scheme, now under preparation by 
the Public Works Department. 

Tel Aviv has under way a drainage 
scheme to be combined with a proposed 
Jaffa drainage scheme to an outlet which 
will be brought to the future sea wall at 
the outer harbor into deep water. 

Haifa has submitted a satisfactory 
drainage scheme that is partly in hand 
for the crowded city districts. Eventually 
the complete design provides for a sea- 
shore interception that will discharge the 
sewage beyond the Old Roman Mole or 
outside the proposed harbor. 

Preliminary schemes have been pre- 
pared for the town of Nablus, Hebron, 
Tiberias and Jenin. The inhabitants are 
beginning to realize the value of a central 
drainage system in place of the cesspits 
that have been operating for centuries. 


HOUSE SANITATION AND PLUMBING 


Modern house sanitation, plumbing and 
drainage were not utilized to any extent 
in Palestine previous to the Great War. 
Isolated cases in foreign consulates, and 
<uropean institutions had certain sani- 
tary fittings. Local practice, even in the 
best class of native houses, had the most 
primitive installations. \Vater was 
brought in a pail dipped from the yard 
cistern or well. Kitchen sinks, where 
used, were in most cut out of 
stone slabs or were of tiles, but not pro- 
vided with taps or trapped waste outlet. 
Water was discharged into a pail under 
the slab and was thrown into the yard or 
the street. Bathtubs and showers were 
luxuries in only the best houses, as the 


cases 
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water problem prevented their full use 
even if such fixtures were available 
Latrines of the oriental or squatting type 
were usually a hole in the floor, untrapped, 
to a cesspit or existing street drains. 

European homes of the lower class ha 
the elementary requirements of a i] 
sink of cast iron, enameled, or made o{ 
tiles or slabs, draining into a soak pit, 
untrapped, swarming with vermin. Yard 
privies of an insanitary type were com- 
mon in the settlements. Native villaves 
had no arrangement for sanitation, being 
of a most primitive character. Cond 
tions in the old city quarters of Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Hebron and Safad, with 
primitive drains of square stone slabs, not 
jointed, were in reality a type of elongated 
cesspits. The odors emanating from the 
untrapped storm water entry openings 
can be understood. 

Under the vigorous policy of the De 
partment of Health, although undesirable 
conditions exist in the old buildings, a 
distinct improvement has been made the 
past five years in introducing modern 
sanitation. Public establishments, such 
as hospitals, hotels, schools and institu- 
tions, have been the first to be thus 
equipped. 

Model sanitary regulations issued in 
English, Arabic and Hebrew for house 
sanitation, plumbing and drainage are now 
being adopted by local town planning 
committees and enforced in the larger 
towns, such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa and Tiberias for all new building 
operations. Nablus, Hebron, Safad, 
Acre, Beersheba, Gaza, Jenin and Tul 
karem are beginning to install sanitary 
fittings under pressure of the health de 
partment. Settlements are being provide: 
with sanitary installations. 

Difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
the installation in a proper workmanlike 
manner, as no plumbers were available 
Tinsmiths, locksmiths and_ blacksmiths 
undertook the work with faulty results. 

Models and standard drawings, depict- 
ing the type of fixtures, methods of in 
stallations and disposal systems, were 


. the Department of Health. 
ns in detail were issued, stating 
ements based on English prac- 

separation of the sullage from 
wastes with external pipe lines 
nnection to the drainage line by 
vully traps. Ventilation lines, 
mage details and fresh air inlets, 
provided, as necessary. 
of instruction were arranged in 
wns, and lectures given by the 
to the architects, engi- 

plumbers, explaining the De- 
Health regulations. Dealers 
supplies were advised as to 
material necessary for the trade. 


courses were provided in Tel 
examinations held during the 
vears. Thirty-five applicants 
qualified to practice as plumbers, 

men are classified as assistant 

in Tel Aviv is specially stressed, 

irious districts of the town area 

lt up from a community of 5,000 
\) inhabitants in five years. With 
ption of the barrack sections, the 
s of the town are provided with 

\ campaign is now 
barracks and 


sanitation. 
to control these 
ile sanitary 


Department of 


installations in ac- 


Health 


with 
nents. 
lem, Jaffa, Tel 


+7 


ing 


\viv and Haifa 
plans reviewed and work 
by sanitary inspectors of the 
Survevor's Sections, or by medi 
rs of health, where municipali 
not yet organized. 

t various 


ive material of types, 


it water closets, faulty traps, 
ind “DD” types, rain water pipe 
line 5. Gt were foisted upon the 

but are now being eliminated. 
s are gradually improving with the 


lve of the plumbing 


trade an! 

m of the public. 

t health week exhibition in Jeru 
November, 1924, a special dis- 

sanitation was 


modern house 
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Considerable interest has been awak- 
ened by a good sanitary show at the Pales- 
tine Near East exhibition at Tel Aviv, 
held in April, 1926. 

Fixtures of a better pattern and better 
material, lead wiped joints, standard cast 
iron soil pipes with lead caulked joints, 
and drum traps for bath wastes, are some 
of the improvements that are being in- 
stalled. Hot water supplies, with varied 
types of heaters, are now in demand. 
Sanitary fittings of every description are 
slowly being introduced. 

In general, the progress accomplished 
during the past five years indicates the 
possibilities of introducing modern sani- 
tation when attempted with proper per- 


suasive yds. 


SCAVENGING AND REFUSE DISPOSAL 

Scavenging services have been arranged 
in the large cities, towns and village areas. 

Kefuse bins of a standard type are re- 
quired in the cities of Jerusalem, Jaffa and 
Haifa. Collection by modern steel refuse 
tipping carts is adopted in the 
\ncient city quarters and narrow 
streets difficult 
taken care of by donkeys and panniers 


above 
cities. 
with steep passages are 
method 

Disposal of refuse varies with the dis- 
Meldrum De- 


structor disposing of an average of 650 


tricts. Jerusalem has a 
to 700 tons of garbage monthly 
Haifa utilizes a series of army type 
masonry destructors that are of a tempo- 
rarv character but have given satisiactory 
lew vears De- 


filling in 


service for the past 


structor waste 1s utilized for 


low lying swamp areas adjacent to the 


seashore \ private company 1s negotiat 
| 


ing with the municipality for the conces 


installing a modern plant to manu 


of 


from the 


facture agricultural fertilizer 

irbage wastes, but a Meldrum De 
structor is to be provided by the municti 
palitv in due course 


Jaffa and Tel Aviv 


with the 


Satistactory 
sold 


The majority 


have a 


scavenging service refuse 


for agricultural fertilizer 


of smaller towns such as Tiberias, Nablus, 
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Hebron, Beersheba, -\cre and Gaza are 


| ot 


provided with lestructors 
vive satisfactory serv- 


mas 
that 
when properly utilized 


mry a 


standard type, 
ice 
id watering 


Street sweeping machines a1 


carts of a modern automobile pattern are 
utilized in the cities of Jerusalem, Hatta 
and lel 

Street orderly hand carts with portable 
containers are utilized in the town of 
Haifa and will be duly provided in the 
other areas 

Village areas are being slowly improved 


AL 


oF Pusitic HEALTH 

the British into Palestine, excellent 
ress has been made in the various 
ties of public health. 

In spite of the many difficulties, 
viously referred to, as regards the 
plicated political, religious, economi 
social problems, in overcoming the 1 
the Department 
Health is succeeding in placing Pak 
upon a sure footing of modern hy 


prejudices of 


ages, 


and sanitary science, 

\ healthy popul 
will eventually cause Palestine to b 
focal health center for the Near |] 


and increasing 


ind cleanliness is noticeably apparent in a 
contrast to pre-war days and the Holy Land may yet be know 
not only as the source of religious i 
SeacLenee but also become a factor in spreading 
It can thus been seen that in the short that part of the world, the “Gospel 
eriod of eigl ears, since the entry of (Good Health.” 
THE EFFECTS OF SILICA DUST 
UPON THE LUNGS * 
PART II ¢ 
R. R. SAYERS, M.D. 
Si 5 Hlealth SErTVICE h e7 Bure of Vin 
Washington, D. ( 


WO FAC 


dust and the number of particles, are 


weight of the 


usually considered in determining the ex 
tent of the hazard of breathing silica dust 
In air \lanv instruments have been de 
vised for making these determinations 
among which are the Palmer apparatus, 
electric dust collector by Philip Drinker, 
the (wen dust counter, the Read water 
sprav dust collector, the Kotze hvydroko 
nin the sugar tube, the impinger, and 
he konmmete Phe sugal tube method ts 
sed almost exclusively for weight de 
termination in mining in South Africa 
| the United States it has also be » used 
I dust co ts | eralogical cle 

I I t H Section of the 
\ \ the Ffty-fiftl 
\ M Buffalo, N. Y., October 11, 1 

I JOURNA 


terminations. Sugar tubes 


214 inches 


range ft 
in diameter. The 

reau of Mines Type B is made of mol 


to 


glass x inches inside diameter. © 


hundred grams of sugar are used. | 
must pass through a 14-mesh but not 


65-mesh screen, 
During the past three years the 


ping developed by Greenburg 


eT. 
Smith, has been used in air-dust investi 


mines of the United Stat 


In this instrument, as the air is dra 
through liquid—alcohol or distill 
water—it impinges on a smooth surfa 
Mlustration of. impinger Fig. ai 
nimeter Figs. I] and III.) A half 1 


tube, gradually reduced at the tip ft 


0.5 to 0.11 inch is inserted through a h 


11) 
iil 


a rubber stopper which fits a 500 ¢ 


— 
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ed bottle containing 100 cx ing from the time ( e is started, as 
\ circular impinging plate is collaring the le at the start of illing 
three legs 5 millimeters from may be an important source of dust Ph 
the tip the tube. tull bore the e 
er has the advantage 1m that 


e to impurities in the mate 


id unimportant so that low 


s of dust may be determined 


trative accuracy. Laboratory 
be made more rapidly. The 
( this method is that some 


luble in water or affected by 
liquids, of course, can_ be 
licated 
se of the Kotze konimeter, a 
termination of a number of par 
lust may be mad By this in 
a small quantity of air is forced 
velocity upon a greased slide 
dust adhering to slide are ex 
nder thi microscope. The size 
ber of particles may thus be estt 
\t least two modifications have 
le of this instrument, one in 
and one in South Africa, im 
microscope is attached. This 
f making examination and count 
immediately after sampling 
tative standard of dustiness of ait 
has been set at 5 milligrams pet 
eter of air, or 300 particles pet 


ntimeter.°° In the latest reports ee 
south Africa, the samples averaged 
rams per cubic meter of air.*' supplying water to the collar. Drills wit! 
uitside wate ets le 
DS FOR THE PREVENTION OF SILICOSIS dyst than drv drills \xial-feed watet 
venting silicosis, it 1s obvious drill f t evner lw ead 
will be protected ( 1) if no dust axial-teed ater stopet 
|, (2) if when formed the dust luced into the } 
ted from getting into the ai ntric \ 
e in the air the dust is removed — som W 
nd 4) if the dust lr 1 he ( e bottor | 
laced by clean ait l iter mixture 
ethods of erating have bec the d e has be 
ended since 1713 when a Britis rock dust Lock s ( 
is granted for grinding flint by — as dangerous to breathe wher t when 
«ls.-= Wet methods have been Iry 
he of special value in the mining xperiments carrie Sout 
In this industry water should — rica have shown tl 
to wet down the sides of the alone could be effective, provid 
place It should be used in drill in the steel is large en ugh and the wate 


€ |. 
ii ) 
Wy 
on | / 
4 
\ 
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pressure sufficiently high. On the basis 
of these to avoid the air-blow system of 
sludging as in the Leyner drill, the “ long 
piston dri!l’ has been developed in which 


water alone 1s used. 


is 

Fic. II —-Improved Kotze Konimeter and Filter with 
Low Power Microscope. 


For some years wet grinding of tools 
has been considered to be the best and is 
used in many of the edge-tool factories 
together with exhaust systems. A num- 
ber of methods have been devised to pre- 
vent the dust from entering the air when 
formed Winslow and Greenburg ** 
found in an ax factory that air with wet 
grinding contained far more dust particles 
than with drv grinding (15,800,000 and 
154,500 respectively. or about 100 to 1, 
per one-fourth unit standard particles per 
cubic foot) where a similar ex! 


lust Svs 


tem was use 


DEVICES USED IN MINING INDUSTRY 

In the mining industry devices have 
been developed to prevent the dust from 
getting into the air. In Australia the 
Clifton Drst Collector was developed and 
for a time appeared to be successful 
However, it proved too cumbersome and 
is not now in use. More recently Pro 
fessor P. S. Hay,*' of the University of 
Sheffield, england, described a method of 
trapping dust which he thinks will greatly 


improve the working conditions 
drifts and increase the comfort 
employed as well as prove to be 
step in the elimination of miners’ 
Professor Hay’s apparatus uses a 
dish like that used on the Austral 
lector. However, instead of usin 
he filters the dust out by pas 
through closely woven flannel or 
skins contained in a bag. Ex! 
from the drill is used to draw the 
air into the filter. Before any fi 
ment can be made in regard to 
paratus, careful studies will ne 
made. In the opinion of many 
men any such apparatus will not b 
ticable in most metal mines. 

As indicated from many statem 
the above, wet methods alone and 1 
of preventing the dust from enteri 
air have not been able to keep the air 


Fic. Il I[—Kotze Konimeter 


from dust. Ventilation probabl 
important, if not more important, 


preventive measure. Mechanical vent 


tion in mining and many other indust 


must be used. Sufficient air, taken f: 


a clean source, must be supplied to re; 


the dusty air at frequent enough int 


4 


E 4 | 


n this way the silicosis incidence 
greatly decreased. In mining the 
ventilation by the large surface 
ist be controlled by special air 
ind doors to carry the clean air up 
working face. Auxiliary fans in 
are necessary. 
le all mechanical means for elimi- 
dust materially lessen the amount 
st in the air and at the same time 
and tuberculosis among 
they do not eliminate these dis 
\s stated early in the paper, re- 
ry diseases predispose to silicosis 


silicosis 


TANCE OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
ysical examination of all workers is 
red by law in some industries prior 

loyment in Australia, South Africa 
‘reat Britain. In Great Britain and 
Africa, periodical examination 
employment is also required. The 
| examination is made to determine 
her the applicant has any disease, 
ially of a respiratory nature, which 

ld make him susceptible to silicosis 

tuberculosis. Persons suffering with 
sis should not be employed where 
will have to breathe dust, especially 

. dust ; if they are, they should not be 
ved underground at all in the min 
industry. Men having silicosis are 
susceptible to tuberculosis. It is 

efore, of greatest importance that 

come in contact as little as possible 

Tuber- 

rapidly 


people having tuberculosis. 
much more 
n an individual is exposed to silica 


pre woresses 
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dust. At the periodical examination sili 
cosis can usually be recognized at a very 
early stage. Any man found with silicosis 
should be notified in order that he may 
seek other employment, if he so desires. 
Any man found having tuberculosis 
should not be allowed to return to work 
in a dusty trade for his own protection 
and as a protection to those with whom 
he is associated. In some countries com- 
pensation has been provided for those 
having either silicosis or tuberculosis or 
both. 

Physical examination is believed to be 
a very important preventive measure for 
silicosis as well as for tuberculosis. It 
must be remembered, however, that no 
one measure will be successful in prevent 
ing silicosis in these trades. All meas- 
ures—physical examination of employes, 
good ventilation, and wet methods at least 
must be made con- 


in some industries 
tinuously effective. 
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THE HEALTH PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN MEXICO * 


FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D., Ferrow A.P.H.A 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Life Insurance Company, 


ol TEN YEARS ago the Hon. 
Senor Alberto Pani, now Secretary 
of the Treasury, published a small vol- 
ume, translated English, on “ The 
Hygiene of Mexico.” His book proved 
a truly amazing indictment of the then 
existing health conditions of Mexico 
summed up in the statement by Senor 
Pani that Mexico had at the time the 
highest death rate of large cities through- 
out the world. The statement was ap- 
proximately correct, for the rate 
about 50 per 1,000 or more. The enor- 
mous excess in mortality was primarily 
due to the appalling waste of infant life, 
tothe prevalence of typhus fever and the 
widespread occurrence of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. Non-tubercular and _ respira- 
tory 
common, while there was a very marked 
excess in the mortality from syphilis. 
The book in question suggested a brief 
the made in 
connection with a more extended study of 


into 


Was 


diseases were also exceedingly 


study of present situation 
the cancer problem throughout the Mex- 
ican Republic. Unfortunately, the pub 
lished reports on the mortality of Mexico 
are practically limited to Mexico City, but 
as a result of my local investigations. a 
material has 


considerable amount of new 


heen obtained which justifies. at least, ten 


tative conclusions I visited most of the 
rf the smaller towns 


the 


large cities and man 


~ 


sections, but value of the 


In remote 


information obtained is impaired by the 


large proportion of deaths not certified by 


i medical examiner 


at 1 hefore the Vital Statistics Section of the 
Ame P Health Assoc at the Fifty-fifth 
\ Meet B l N. ¥ October 11, 192¢ 
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Vewark, New Jersey 

| would estimate the present deat! 
of Mexico at about 30 per 1,000, w 
the birth rate is probably not far from 40 
per 1,000, giving a net increase in 
population of about 10 per 1,000, wi 
is about the same as for this country 


SMALL RATE OF INCREASE OF POPULATION 
In 1790, Mexico had a larger popul 
tion than the thirteen original states of the 
United States. Placing the population 
that time at about five millions, there has 
been an increase during the intervening 
136 years to about 15 millions or mor 
This relatively small rate of increase has 
been due primarily to the high death rat 
aside, of course, from rather heavy wat 
losses, revolutionary outbreaks and, to 
small extent, emigration to the United 
States and Guatemala. Immigration int: 
Mexico has never reached 
proportions. It may safely be stated that 
but for the causes referred to, the present 

population of Mexico would exceed 


considerab| 


millions, for the race is exceedingly fet 
tile and most of the country is entire! 
suitable for settlement and prosperou 
development. 

Mexico has, at the present time, a we! 
equipped Federal Sanitary Departmer 
and in most of the large cities reasonah! 
satisfactory and modern hospital faciliti 
lhe hospitals 


lotterv, and while 


are supported by the publ 
are often 1 
hye 


the means 
sufficient for adequate maintenance, t 
well the modest needs of th: 
The chief defect is t! 


adequate nursing 


meet fairly 
native population 
vant of an servic 


? 


nearly everywhere leaves much 


The 


| 
whic 


he desired sanitary conditions 


| 
fl 


HEALTH 

s, as a safeguard against in 
also 

the hospitals 
pts at 

gard to ti 

vard to the essential tacts 


ften deficient 
are generally 
statistical tabulation 
and after treatment results 
iS 1f 1S possible to judge, they 
here admimstered with a high 
e | ublic welfare, ubject to the 
ickward state of the Mexican 
fessi n. 
city visited, there were always 
f outstanding physicians and 
had edu 


States or 


whom been 
he United 


ic Hospital in the City of Mex 


most of 


abroad 


del, after which local hospitals 
The 


uinds common to all hospitals 


»N 
large 


ire developing. 
t desirable aid in the after treat 
lisease. There are, of course, in 
rger cities, additional hospitals 
1 privately by public subscrip- 
privately owned institutions of 
ns of outstanding ability. Per- 
best of these is the one main- 
Dr. Ulysses Valdez of Mexico 
le the best equipped clinic for 
al and X-ray treatment is the 
ntained by Dr 


Madrazo, also of 


EM OF STATISTICAL REPORTING 

Mazatlan, Tepic, 
\lexico Citv, Vera 
Puebla, Cor 


In all of 


sit included 
uadalajara, 


lerida, Campeche, 


ica and Tehuantepec 


es the vital statistics of the last 

have been studied and abstracts 
ertain important causes of death 
ular regard of course to deat! 

The keeping of registers 

| deaths is compulsory and the 
whole, is rigorously enforced 

st of the population lives in vil 

is much less difficult than might 


assumed, but the method of 
registers is inadequate, f 
lard f of death certificate is 


rm 


e record is in longhand an 


lescriptive, making a study of 


PROBLEM OI 


Che 


MopERN MExXIco 


vidual deaths a matter of considerable 
difficulty \ large proportion of th 
deaths are not medically certified, but in 
this respect the conditions in Arizona and 
New Mexico are not much better he 


actual number of deaths, however. is 


all probability, correctly given in most 


17 1 
Will Ave 


cases. [ven the smallest village 


its Registrado Civil, with a paid officia 


who is alwavs on duty Che adoption ot 


our standard form of death certificat 
would very materially improve the pres 
ent situation. 


POOR GENERAL SANTTATION 


Sanitation, 
The 


supply is often of doubtful quality an 


In the matter of general 


much remains to be desired watel 


sometimes positively dangerous 
often 


wells and subject to every possible sources 


water is obtained from. shallow 


of contamination. Public water supplies 
rule 
The 


habitations of the poor are often of such 


are the exception rather than the 
Public laundries add to the danger 


flimsy construction that a laid on water 
supply is out of the question, which, of 
course, makes individual cleanliness ex 
ceedingly difficult. 

Unclean clothing is the cause of mucl 
body vermin and the agency responsible 


for much, if not all, the typhus fever, 


which, however, is now fortunately less 
common than in the past. The same ap 
phes to unclean bedding and_ blanket 
which for vears are never washed. Many 
f the peons never sleep ona bed. but Lie 
the bare floor wrapp« in blank 
eN S¢ we ( ( ind len 
encies during the night Phe pe ( 
often dren ed by i Ss de d 1 
| ive cha r¢ f clot | 
c] e t 1 his exy ire to weathe 
cha ves ipplies particu r] tne 
\ may he seen ly hie | 
floor. scarely covered with more than a 
rag It has ] ng been my convicti that 
sudden temperature changes from day 
night, accompanied by a high dew point 
are one of the most prolific causes of 
death and disease among primitive peopl 


[ 
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living in the tropics, who nearly always 
suffer from colds, bronchial infections, 
lung trouble and rheumatism. 


FOOD-VENDING, A HEALTH PROBLEM 


The outstanding health problem of 
Mexico is the food-vending habits of the 
people. Food stands are everywhere, and 
often, especially in the market places, dis- 
gustingly filthy. A vast amount of intes- 
tinal and parasitical infections prevail, 
and diarrhea and dysentary are exceed- 
ingly common. In children, gastroenter- 
itis and gastrocolitis are the causes of 
possibly two-thirds of all the deaths under 
five years of age. Much of the food sold 
in this manner is really unfit for human 
consumption. At railway stations, a 
horde of these venders will line both sides 
of the cars and, with filthy hands, offer 
all sorts of eatables, while countless flies 
add to the risk of obvious contamination. 
An old crone will often sit for hours on 
the curb with her eatables exposed to the 
dust, dirt, flies, and other insects. The 
milk-vending system also, is highly un- 
sanitary, but little milk is sold to the 
poorer class. The same applies to soft 
drinks of all kinds, which are often 
handled in a decidedly objectionable man- 
ner. Without doubt, the problem might 
be solved if the government would re- 
quire a license from every vender and 
insist on conformity to certain simple, 
sanitary rules. Little progress towards 
the death rate reduction will be possible 
until this most unsanitary practice is rad- 


ically changed. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 

Venereal diseases from mild infections 
to syphilis are enormously common. In 
every public hospital, there are a number 
of public women undergoing treatment. 
In the male wards, are also many such 
cases, particularly in localities in which 
soldiers are stationed. The public regu 
lation of prostitution prevails in all the 
larger cities, and while there is a pretence 
of inspection and control, it is wholly in 
effective. Here is another reform which 


demands a drastic change. A vast amoy 

of manhood and womanhood is sacrificed 
to an antiquated system, which, { at 
nately, in the United States has practical) 
been done away with. Blindness resy) 
ing from venereal infections is comm» 
Many deformities are encountered. some 
times under disgusting circumstances 


ENCOURAGING ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Regardless of the foregoing, th: 
tions are much better than one might be 
led to expect. The economic situati 
Mexico is fairly good and wages ar 
higher, and the standard of living is ris 
ing. One of the greatest problen 
cerning the Mexican people is t! 
of better houses. Probably half t! 
ple live in habitations that are unfit. On, 
must have patience with a situation 
is the result of generations of misgovern 
ment and of frequent revolutions. 

Everywhere one can see the ruins 
substantial buildings ruthlessly dest: 
but there are evidences of progress 
every community from the smallest t 
largest. Each has its public park, gener 
ally well kept and providing a place for 
recreation and play. Order pr 
everywhere and on the whole, lif: 
property are as secure as in the U 
States. The occasional outbreaks 
occur and cases of banditry reporte: ar 
no worse than conditions on our Wester 
border were 40 years ago. Durin 
stay in Mexico, I met with not a sing! 
disagreeable experience, but everyw 
I observed a wholesome spirit of pr 
and a genuine desire to assist in raising 
the standard of life of the Mexican 
ple to one approaching the standar 
civilization which has been secured f 
people of the United States. 


MALARIA PREVALENT 

On the West coast, as well as o 
Fast coast of Mexico, malaria is 
relatively common and probably the 

vailing cause of death. I[t complicates | 
many other diseases, and in some | 

ties, presents a problem of prodigious | 


but conditions in this respect 
much better than I had expected 
n the basis of published informa- 
fuch I had read of conditions in 
‘ was not supported by the facts of 
investigations. Temporary diffi- 
re exaggerated, but little is made 
remendous efforts that have been 
th during recent years to raise the 
conditions of the country. Yel- 
r is a thing of the past, although, 
rse, still a potential danger. Hook- 
lisease is diminishing. Typhus 
not so common as is often as- 
to be the case. 

care and precaution, especially as 
food and water infections, there 
reasons why life in Mexico should 
close to the normal degree expected 
in more northern countries. In the 
Is, particularly, the death rate 
normally be very low. The effect 
h altitude is also, in my judgment, 
exaggerated. Except in a few 
ties, | am of the opinion that no 
bjections lie against a high alti- 
s a danger to those who suffer from 
iffections, but reckless exposure 
strenuous excitement must be 
ed. Certainly in my own case, I did 
experience the slightest noticeable 
mn my heart during my residence in 
» City, nor did I experience a single 
of malaria during my visit to in- 
regions in the lowlands. However, 
t admit that I took the precaution 
my stay, shortly before and some 
fter, to take 10 grains of quinine 
lay. Regarding another precaution, 
lways advisable to sleep under a net 
tions where mosquitos are common. 
ern investigations seem to prove that 
tively few mosquitos are really in 

ted with the malarial parasite. 
Inch has been said of the drinking 
ts of the poor population. Possibly 


portunities for observation were not 
the best. During my entire stay of 
months in Mexico, I saw but a single 

of gross intoxication in public. I 
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visited quite a number of drinking places, 
but found that most of those present were 
drinking beer and playing dominoes or 
billiards for a pastime. Many writers on 
Mexico, in my judgment, have unduly 
exaggerated the drinking habit, excepting 
possibly on the part of the poor peon type 
in the highlands, who are given to drink- 
ing pulke. In the larger cities, sobriety 
is the rule, and in many cities, drinking 
places are relatively few and far between 


PROGRESS APPARENT 
Summarizing my _ observations and 
studies, I am of the opinion that health 
conditions in Mexico are making prog- 
ress and that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the death rate will fall consid- 
erably below what it has been in years 
past. As I have said before, the Federal 
Public Health Department is efficient and 
the same may be said of most of the local 
health officers, who without exception, in 
the case of my own experience, proved 
competent men, anxious to do their best. 
One, of course, must interpret all local 
conditions in Mexico in the light of Mex 
ican life and character. It is unfair to 
draw comparisons with the United States, 
which has enjoyed a long period of do 
mestic peace and has always had revenues 
sufficient for ordinary sanitary purposes 
Regarding cancer, I found no evidence 
to contradict the general conclusions, on 
the basis of official data or otherwise, that 
malignant diseases are relatively much 
less common in Mexico than in the United 
States. Among the Pueblo Indian popu 
lation, cancer also is extremely rare 
Among the Mexican population, the pre 
vailing type of cancer is of the uterus 
Cancer of the breast is seldom found 
Cancer of the stomach, intestines and 
rectum, as well as of the skin, is also 
comparatively rare 
Wherever I sought information there 
was evidence of the desire to ascertain 
the truth regarding the actual situation 
and no attempt was made to present mat 
ters in a better light than the facts justify. 


EFFECT OF DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES ON 
THE BACTERIAL FLORA OF MILK 


last of the 
Annual 


York, October 


HIS is the 
the Fifty 
Buffalo, New 


series of paper 
\leeting of 


13-14, 


at 


fifth 


The discussi 


for 


ILK 


the purpose of making it safe for 


IS pasteurized primarily 


human consumption This safety is 
brought about by the destruction of all 
the pathogenic bacteria that are liable to 
find their way into the milk. The experi- 
mental that 


lated by the many investigators has defi 


evidence has been accumu 


nitely demonstrated that the exposure of 


the milk to 140 degrees Fahrenheit for 
30 minutes destroys the pathogenic bac 
teria that are of importance in milk 
sanitation 

There is another benefit derived trom 


the pasteurization, namely, the reduction 
of the miscellaneous bacterial population 
of the milk. This reduction of the germ 


life in the milk probably also has some 
sanitary value. What kind and what 
numbers of bacteria survive the pas 
teurization and ot what importance they 
ire, both from the sanitary standpoint 
ind also trom the dairy industry stand 
wint, are both interesting and_ practical 


has alreacl een cdevot 


\luch stuc 
to this subject by different investigators 
The most extensive work that of 
Rogers ' and ot Avers and Johnson 
authors ilso ve a large Inbliog 
raphy in their publications 

Ordinarily the isteurization 1S eX 
pected to reduce the germ life in the milk 
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vers 


the 
1926, to be published in the Journa 


on of the Milk papers pre 


| ma lliimots 


‘s read at the special Milk Sessions 


\merican Public Health Associat 


viously published appears in this issu 
in the neighborhood of 95 to 994 


such reduction i 
The laboratory 


cent. However, : 
always obtained. 
nicist frequently encounters sampl 


pasteurized milk with bacterial « 
above the legal limits. How to inte 
counts is often puzzling. The 

teria that the pasteurizing 


large numbers have the tendency to 


such 
survive 


small colonies on the standar 
agar plates. The term “ Pin Point ( 
onies ” has been coined to describe suc! 


duce very 


colonies. 

rhis whole question of the effect 
pasteurization on the bacterial flora 
milk appeared of sufficient import 
and interest to devote to it further st 
lhe work was started about three \ 


avo but is not vet completed. This p 


is only a preliminary report. 
APPROACH TO PROBLEM 
Che problem has been attacked al 
two different lines. First, the effect 


pasteurization on the entire bacterial f] 


din the nulk is being studied 


as fout 
lectively. Samples ot the raw milk 
procured from different localities 
during the different seasons of the v« 
hese samples of milk are pasteurize 
he laboratory and the bacterial flora 
the milk is studied before and also ait 
the pasteurization. The effect on tl 


— 


FECT OF TEMPERATURES ON 


tality Ol the mulk 1s also ob 
econd, the different bacterial 


it are found in the mulk are 


IN 


pure cultures and are then 
» the pasteurizing temperature. 
its so tar obtained correspond 


with the results of the previous 


rs. The pasteurization reduces 
ount in the milk in general 


per cent. However, under cer 


ions the milk may become 


ntaminated with bacteria that 


nt to the pasteurizing tempera 


that happens, the pasteurized 
ive high bacterial counts. The 
ire typical 
Bacteria per c.c. of milk 
5,700,000 = 1,400,000 1,380,000 
ik 1,600,000 483,000 920,000 


mples of milk were taken from 
ial milk plant. In another 


re a milk plant was troubled 


bacterial counts in pasteurized 


sample of the mixed raw milk 


urized in the laboratory with the 


wn in Table I. 
known that the bacterial flora 
Ik varies in number. It also 


to the kind of bacteria. The 
ly consists of varying numbers 


nt species, each species varying 


trom day to day. The species 


predominate in number to-day 


in very small numbers or 
letely disappear to-morrow 


us methods emploved in connec- 


the milk production and the 


lin # effect the number of bac- 


re 


ilso effect the percentages ot 


nt species. Not only the 
operations but also the 
| the climatic temperatures 
the bacterial flora of the milk. 
le summer of 1926 there was 
rainy season, making the 
uddy. In spite of the attempts 
ows clean, the milk became 
fairly large numbers of spore 
soil bacteria bacterial 


} +) ] ] 
he pasteurized milk increased 


eeping quality was affected 


BACTERIAL FLORA or MILK 


BACTERIAL COUNT AFFECTED BY DEGREF 
OF PASTEURIZATION 


lhe ditference in the bacterial count of 
milk between the milk pasteurized at 140 
degrees and that pasteurized at 145 de 


grees was rather slight when calculated 


rABLE 
EFFECT F PASTEURIZATION ON He Ba k ( 
WHEN TI Mitk Has Lar NUMBER ' 
Hear R N BACTERIA 
Treatment of the Milk Bact 
Before T isteur iti | 
When 145 was reached 
Held nutes at 14 
He Tr cs i” 
Held n 
Hel 1 he 
He 
Held 
Held 4 hours 


on the basis ot the total number of bac 
teria in the raw nulk. As would be ex 
pected, the higher temperature invariably 


caused a greater reduction. The follow 


ing figures are re presentative 


Bacteria per c.c. of milk 


milk 16,000,000 190.000) 100.000 
Pasteurized at 140° F 
for 30 minutes 24.000 43.000 17,000 


Pasteurized at 142° F 


for 30 minutes 25.000 29.000 15,000 
Pasteurized at 145° F 
for 30 minutes 17,000 26,000 12,000 


The number of bacterial species which 
are present in the milk frequently and 
which are completely destroyed by pas 
teurization at 145 degrees and not at 140 
degrees, is very small indeed In the 
study with pure cultures only one tem 
perature was used at first, that of 145 
degrees Fahrenheit. Later on the plan 
was changed and the cultures pasteurized 
at the temperatures of 130, 132, 134, 136, 
138, 140, 142 and 144 degrees Fahrenheit 

ne hundred eight different cultures 


were pasteurized, the results being given 


in lable Il fhe cultures numbering 
from 1 to 45 are organisms that usually 
make up the predominating bacterial flora 
in raw milk. ‘Those numbering from 46 


to SO are invariably present in the raw 
milk but usually in verv small numbers 
None of these would be classed as thet 
mophiles They probably belong for 
most part to the group ot bacteria de 
scribed by Ayers and Johnson as acid 


producing, heat resisting, bacteria Most 
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TABLE II 
Tue Errect or Pasteurization at 145° F. ror 30 
MINUTES ON THE Germs FounpD 1nN MILK 


Non-Spore Formers 


Non-Spore Formers 


No. of Culture Unpasteurized Pasteurized No. of Culture Unpasteurized Pasteurized 

l 36,000,000 Sterile 57 700,000 

2 3,420,000 58 1,200,000 8] 

3 1,790,000 sas 59 8,960,000 6,2 

4 7,660,000 60 270,000,000 74 

5 16,140,000 oe 61 104,000,000 1.¢ 

6 32,400,000 62 : 66,900,000 2.9 

7 43,200,000 63 el 300,000 2 
8 115,000 64 8,900,000 2.8 

9 7,300,000 65 46,000,000 43,8 
10 166,800,000 66 184,000,000 118, 

11 61,200,000 67 40,200,000 
12 28,900,000 68 9,400,000 2,00 
13 1,620,000 69 ‘ 12,960,000 4,40 
14 1,020,000 oe 70 . 15,200,000 13.4 
15 651,000 71 13,400,000 73.61 
16 54,600,000 e 72 11,300,000 13,40 
17 11,000 73 15,600,000 19,50 
18 23,500,000 ee 74 40,000,000 35 
19 27,000,000 75 8,700,000 2,3 
20 1,185,000 os 76 204,200,000 32.8 
21 59,400,000 78,000,000 36.0 
22 114,000,000 78 26,400,000 26,4 
23 14,500,000 - 79 35,800,000 6,5 
24 330,000,000 = 80 13,800,000 24.0 
25 109,200,000 = 
26 112,000,000 Spore Formers 
27 2,100,000 - No. of Culture Unpasteurized Pasteu 
28 114,000,000 2,850,000 3,0¢ 
29 78,000,000 600,000 460 
30 5,100,000 4,600,000 2,39 
31 21,800,000 ‘ 84. 2,250,000 5,050, 
32 1,500,000 85. 4,800,000 9,60 
33 3,400,000 86 2,500,000 4,04 
34 6,500,000 4,120,000 3 
1,500,000 os g9. bgt 352,000 25 
37 6,100,000 ee 90... 165,000 9 
20.000 es 91 1,080,000 13 
39 27,000 es 92... 6,700,000 
41 30,600,000 13,000,000 
42 40,200,000 os 94 Ka 84,000,000 
43 15,000,000 95. 1,200,000 
44 2,100,000 96... 21,000,000 10,80 
45 10,000,000 97 3,480,000 2,16 
46 36,000,000 1,020,000 98 800,000 780, 
47 5.040.000 134,000 99 4,400,000 1,12 
48 11,000,000 11,800,000 100 1,600,000 149 
49 8,900,000 9,900,000 101 5,900,000 45.4 
50 9,200,000 12,000,000 102 180,000,000 
51 13,600,000 13,000,000 103 2,800,000 9.5 
52 11,200,000 12,000,000 104 72,000,000 1 
ee 9,100,000 8,400,000 105 5,040,000 134 
Diescecestesonnec 15,000,000 14,000,000 106 1,560,000 1,14 
cc 13.600.000 2,000 107 9.500.000 l 
S46 6,600,000 3,600,000 108 14,600,000 1,02 


of them are cocci and produce very small 
pin point colonies. They develop colonies 
at 37 degrees Centigrade and are not the 
same as the true thermophiles which are 


occasionally found in the pasteurized 


more sensitive to heat may be complet 
destroyed. During the time following 
steaming the surviving bacteria will 
crease in numbers if moisture is present 
This is particularly true in warm weather 


milk, although they have probably been Milking machines have also been sus 
mistaken for the thermophiles on account pected as a source of these bactet 
of the smallness of the colonies and the When the machines are not properly 


resistance to the heat. 


CARE OF UTENSILS IMPORTANT 
The source of these bacteria has not 
been fully demonstrated in all cases. 
There is some evidence that they come 
from the utensils. Incomplete steaming 
of the of these 
organisms to survive while those that are 


utensils causes some 


washed and then are treated with a weak 
chemical sterilizer, they are liable to ha: 
bor these bacteria. 

When freshly pasteurized milk has 
high bacterial counts it is always a sig! 
of some neglect along the route of the 
milk as it passes from the cow to the milk 
bottle. The neglect may be on the farm 
or it may be in the milk plant. 
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BACTERIA DIFFICULT TO KILL 


wre producing bacteria are very 
to kill by pasteurization. It is 
wn that the spores are not killed 
\steurizing temperature, but there 
reason to believe that the spore 
bacteria are resistant to heat 
| in the vegetative state. They 
me quite numerous in the milk 
re is a tendency in the milk plant 
dairy, not to keep utensils and 
scrupulously clean. Im- 
cleaned and neglected utensils 
t thoroughly steamed or when 
vith weak chemical sterilizers, are 
of spore producing bacteria and 
irce of heat resisting bacteria. 
eat resisting bacteria do not grow 
in the milk, when the milk is 
wer temperatures. They do not 


noes 
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seriously affect the keeping quality of the 
milk, when the milk is kept at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit or lower. However, the 
high counts in freshly pasteurized milk, 
whether the counts are due to the ther- 
mophiles or to the heat resisting bacteria 
or to the spore producing bacteria, should 
always be considered to indicate a neglect 
somewhere along the journey of the milk 
as it passes from the cow to the finalcon- 
tainer, the bottle. 
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DISCUSSION OF PAPERS ON MILK 


Note—The following discus- 
luded the two special sessions on 
held under the auspices of the 
ee on Dairy Products of the 
Public Health Association at 
fifth Annual Meeting of the 
tion at Buffalo, New York, Octo- 


ber 13-14, 1926. 
these sessions have been published in pre- 
vious issues of the JouRNAL. The article 
by M. J. Prucha was one of the series. 
Professor Henry C. Sherman, Columbia 
University, Chairman of the Committee, 


The papers given at 


presided at the sessions. 


The session is now open for dis- 
f the papers. 


lman—The milk industry is 
Operate with you gentlemen, and 
hted that an official of the United 
vernment takes the attitude as you 
s necessary to codperate with the 


very 


rk is a very able bacteriologist, and 
our bacteriologist some 
came to the conclusion that the 


must work with the bacteriologists 


er with 


lk problem. 

nee chief engineer of a large factory 
e building machinery for pasteuriza- 
m 1899 to 1903. In the milk industry 
iny it is customary for the industry 
hand in hand with the government 


officials. There no machine can be put into 
the hands of an industry without passing a 


very thorough test by the government ofh- 


cials. The machinery that we perfect over 
there always is handled according to one 
plan. At the yearly dairy show a manufac- 


turer, if he has a new idea, submits it first to 
a committee of experts. The manufacturers 
except to try to do 


For 


have no other motive 


their best from a sanitary standpoint. 


instance, the Germans have dairy schools, 


and the machines are referred to those insti- 


tutions for a very thorough testing. Now, 
why in the world should not we in this 
country have the same confidence in each 
other? I would not, if I were a health com- 
missioner in any state or were I at Wash- 
ington, permit one manufacturer of this 


country to sell in any city an apparatus which 


= 
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the proper pet u all the points I had hops 
manutacturers cleared up are not cleared up. 
othing about pasteur There are a number of very 
ization tv ty-five y igo, and some ol matter that have come out and the 


them know very little about it to-day, and contained in the report of Profess 


they have not staffs qualified to develop the man’s Committee on Nutritional P; 


machinery because they used to be agricultural indicating that we are anxious t 


+ 


implement makers and finally developed into the per capita consumption of mi 
making this ot machinery Eugene R. Kelley, my _ predecess 
Patents in tl ountry } three studies of milk-borne diseas« 
body. but it 1 1 ( ‘ec that no chusetts from 1907 to 1923. In 
machinery is sold ¢ luff The man who — study we were shocked to find that 
know anything year period there had been a 20 

tt know any reduction in the per capita consun 
many cases communities with a population of ove: 
1 othecer The health and that, with the enormous an 
which tact is illus publicity which health officers and 
New York dustry have been carrying on to 
York Board ot consumption. We must make ever 
t about pasteurizatio from the health point of view, as po 


| 


Darlington had the dickens of a time, and in the report, to increase consumpti 


when Dr. Lederle umed office | as Dr. Crumbine in his recent paper’ 
d pasteurizatio1 at , there are many communities whet 
mistake * present state of milk supervisi 
take which ld tl not sound for health officers to | 
ing machinery back creased consumption at tim 


an anything el in his machine he tainly, at the same time with the 


did not pay any attentr he physical consumption we must push increase 
processes that act 1 ny In Massachusetts, from Dr. Kelley's 
heated an enormous improvement has occurre 
e procedure in 1907. In 1910 we were averaging 1,000 

perial Board ot disease due to milk. In 1923 that had 

committee,and to an average of 100 per year. That 

s a professor to two things—improvement of the n 

pasteurization 

\t a meeting of tarmers in Massac] 


im when the opponent to our milk legislation ¢ 


definition of pasteurization, milk 


filthy and decomposed to be sol 
he received more applause that 
that is the definition of pasteut 

get done with it. We must 
sonably clean product to begin wit 
able supervision of tl! 


a reasonab! 


definition of pasteurization u 
etts (which I am rather mortit 
roduce after the discussion of vester 
145 des ialf an 


improve our supervision 


interested 


legislation 


thet 
ot N 
mac 
cy 
more 
tect m ¢ k together ime thing 
\ Campaign for Clean and Safe Milk 
<t veat I car ere feeling that | I H Au f N 
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ts, and we should alter that defi- 
et, considering the many conflicting 
have heard here I am not sure 

e thing for us to do tor the present 
to that definition and improve our 
because our enforcement in 

es and our supervision also have 
ically the 


re. However, over this period in- 


inadequate, as is case 


by Dr. Kelley there was no out- 
ced to so-called pasteurized milk, 
think shows the point made by Dr. 
t even with a minimum of 140 de- 
half an hour, there must be an 


margin of safety. 
r it is best to ask 
supervision of pasteurization plants 


legislation to 


eave our definition as it is, I am not 
ir, but I think it is quite true, as 
Protessor Sherman's 


ut by report, 


should adopt a minimum amount 
is a definition which will give us 
le safety. Although 140 degrees for 
ur aS a minimum is low compared 
is accepted in general throughout 
try, still if we improve our super- 
can set our recording devices at 
rees, | am not sure but what we will 
ll off in Massachusetts, while we are 
for more definite information, as are 
le elsewhere in the country. 
ry not to have gone away with a 
r, unassailable idea of just what the 
ture definition of pasteurization 
eslaun—All this discussion has been on 
zed milk, but very little has been said 
milk question, 
United States it is 


should 


raw and_ probably 
out the 


ry that 


just as 


we have something 


ut raw milk as well as pasteurized 


Ot course, we must have the pasteur- 


k Sut there is one thing about the 
of milk—I can see no reason why 
ould be more than three grades of 


e object of all this effort is to have 
Ik And if milk, 


it be raw, or whether it be pasteur- 


we produce safe 
at is the only thing to consider. I 
see why, if milk is pasteurized and 


perfectly safe, it should not be just 


rized milk that is perfectly safe If it 


milk, it must be perfectly safe. 


is been our custom in a small town 


361 
all cows should be tuberculin tested, and 
tor 8 years now we have had our cows In 
spected twice a month by a competent 


veterinary. There are many essentials in 


the production of good milk such as having 
for 


our barns and our men who are 


With these precautions 


caring 
the milk inspected. 


we are sure that we are producing a good 


Grade B milk. I have seen the time when | 
thought milk could be brought up to the 
requirement of Grade A, although we have 


the butter test, the inspection, and so on 
Dr. Prucha stated that milk is changed by 

weather conditions, this fact, too, 

had under observation. At 

milk has become stringy, and, of course, that 


we 
the 


and 
have times 
milk did not seem to sour any more quickly 
than any of the rest of the milk, but we knew 
there was a condition that was causing that. 
Whenever we found that condition existing 
we have gone directly to the pastures to ex- 
amine the 
found that the cattle were drinking impure 


cows, and almost invariably we 


water. Evidently this impure water was the 
cause of the stringy milk. When we obviated 
that condition the milk would clear up in a 
day or two. 

I think we should have only the grades ot 
milk that know 


raw or whether it be pasteurized 


whether it be 
that would 


we are pure, 
be our greatest achievement. 

Dr. Charles V Newark, New Jersey 
—I spent one day at the Endicott Experiment 
Dr. Park, and it 


The amount of contamination 


C raster, 
Station mentioned by was 
very impressive. 
carried out on the milk was comparable only 
sewer 


to what could be done by turning a 


into a milk supply. But despite that, to hear 
the results given by Dr. Park we seem to be 
that 


matter how bad our machines may be, 


assured our pasteurizing methods, no 


incom 
plete or incorrect, have given us a safe supply 
90 the milk ts 


records 


In most cities per cent of 


pasteurized, and if we look up our 
throat 


for typhoid fever, sore and 


septic 
they are all going to the 


Although it is desir 


scarlet fever, we see 


vanishing point now 


able to improve our pasteurizing methods | 
think we have a safe procedure now, and that 

the health concerned 
we are perfectly able to say that the pasteur 


tie 


as far as otheers are 
ized milk as produced in this country at 
present time ts a safe product for any person 
to consume. 


Dr. Robert S. Breed, Geneva, New York 


[ am talking from that point of view 


not as a civil engineer) since 1918, that I have been especially interested in the paper 


Kelly. The 


matter of grading milk 


y complicated problem. It 


is very trequently discussed more trom the 


standpoint of the large city than from the 


rhe large city 
but 


standpoint of the small city. 


is represented here by able men there 


are tew small cities that have representatives 
who made a scientific study of the milk 
In connection with the control work in 
city like New York, certain 
interesting facts have come to my attention in 
connection milk, and I 
would stress the point emphasized by Mr. Kelly 


here 
supply 
a small Geneva, 


with the grading of 
we frequently carry the grading of milk to 


great an extreme, and get too many 
grades. 

It so happens that in Geneva under certain 
conditions we have had an economic pressure 
to cut out pasteurized milk, because under the 
grading rules the dairyman finds it easier to 
produce Grade A raw milk than does the dealer 
who sells the supply of pasteurized milk under 
B label. So that in our city for a long 

have had the dairyman 
bringing Grade A raw milk, while our pasteur- 
ized milk must be sold under Grade B label. 


I think this audience would almost unani- 


a Grade 


time we individual 


mously agree that Grade B milk sold under 
those conditions is a safer milk than the raw 
milk, that in 


was uneconomical for the dealers to maintain 


and that small city where it 


3 or 4 or 5 classes of milk, as may be entirely 
in a large city, that the safer milk 
was labeled with the poorer grade. 

Mr. Kelly has emphasized another thought 
which has not been mentioned very frequently 
in this connection, and which I believe should 
be given more attention, namely, that in the 
grading of milk the attention of control off- 
cials is very frequently given more to the high 
class milk than the poorer class of milk. I do 
not think that is entirely the fault of our grad- 
ing system, but is due to our laboratory methods. 
features of the agar 
no better 


unfortunate 
(and | 


One of the 
plate 


method) 


count method know 


seems to be that the man becomes 
interested in cutting the count from 1,200 to 


1,000, and forgets about the count into the 


millions. He gives his attention to splitting 
of hairs in the grading of his high class milk 
and forgets the poor quality milk. 

There is not a single Grade A plant in opera- 
tion that does not have a certain amount of high 
count milk brought to it in a unsatisfac- 


tory condition for use as Grade A milk. All the 


very 


time the dairymen are asked to give their atten- 
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tion to the very high class milk and to mak 
better, but very little time is spent in tr 
entirely eliminate the small but highly 

able quantity of poor milk. 

Fortunately, the laboratory meth 
are being used tor the control of raw 
as it comes in to the Grade B pasteuw 
plants seem to have a different psych 
effect upon the laboratory worker—eit] 


reduction test or the microscopic test 
sample of milk that attracts the attentio: 
laboratory man is the poor quality sampl 
he does not overlook the poor quality m 
Dr. C. E. Slater, Fort Plain, New 
I came to Buffalo with some problen 
the standpoint of the mechanical paste 
tion of milk which left me in the air, 
must say as a result of the discussi 
troubles have been very largely elimi: 
not only from the standpoint of fact but 


We have 


pointed out the fact that local health oft 


the standpoint of potentiality. 


who are engaged in the control of milk 
plies can go back and immediately start 
correct some of the very apparent diffx 
in pasteurization, 

With regard to the grading, some matt 
were discussed this morning which I s! 
like to emphasize. The greatest appeal 


been an agricultural and economic a, 


rather than one of public health. For 
stance, the argument is made that bette: 


of meat should bring better prices; 


grades ot grain should bring bette: 


gut those are economic ques 
Now 
t 


conmie 


We agree 
and not public health questions. 
the grading of milk, as it has 
observation in actually being carried « 

seems to be stressed trom the economic 

agricultural angle rather than from the pul 
health angle. As it affects Baltimore’s n 
supply this is the way it is working out. | 
ginning with January 1, our new cream re; 
lations go into effect, demanding that all cr 
shall equal in every respect all the sanitary 
here should be no 


quirements for milk. 


ference between the cleanly conditions on 


farm for the milk, when consumed as milk, 

the production of milk to be made into crea! 
Likewise the bacterial counts are 
allel, for there should be no reason for hav 
cream, if our basis 


a wide variance in 


icterial standard of milk is correct 
| find that the 


and milk is more or les: 


sanitary control of cre 
carried out with t 


total emphasis on the Grade A, almost to the 
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ect of the Grade B, which com- 
bulk of our supply. The peo- 
ume most of the Grade B milk 
rer classes, the people for whom 
officers find the greatest prob- 
ntrolling health conditions. So, 
eritorious the proposition of grad- 
iving Grade B, the point is that 
staffs, our commercial staffs, the 
yed by the plants themselves, 
emphasizing and concentrating on 
ilk. I can see why the plants 
suse there is more money involved 


naturally hesitate to pay a man 
when he is not earning his pre- 
So as it is working out, I cannot see 
health end of the problem is receiv- 
emphasis that one would be inclined 
e would be the general idea, meri- 
it is over all. 
Burrows, Cedar Rapids, lowa—Lest 
away wrong ideas regarding the milk 
ng equipment manufacturers, I should 
a word. We are members of your 
We have an exhibit here. We 
rk with the American Public Health 


here as a representative of the J. G. 
mpany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, it is my 
<e back to our organization the things 
rned here. We shall apply these find- 
building of our machines. We try 
improvements aggressively. I believe 
valves have already been approved by 
igo Department of Health, and prob- 
he U. S. Public Health Service. 
is one thing I should like to ask— 
it that in the various public statements 
made following such tests as the Endi- 
that the names of the particular 
are not given? Consider coil type 
rs as an example. There are various 
it particular kind of milk pasteur- 
as there are different types of auto- 
the four-cylinder class. And just 
mobiles operate in different ways, so 
pasteurizers operate in different ways. 
ef engineer of the manufacturer could 
to these tests, he could perhaps ex- 
me of the findings and help correct 
Health officers have asked us some 
uliar questions about the machines on 
our booth, indicating that Cherry 
teurizers are not an “open book” to 


the members. Our participation with 


in all tests should help you and us, and in 


the published results, by all means print the 
name of the equipment used in the test—and 
use the name which the trade would recognize 

There is another thing—when I go home with 
these facts, we are going to print in our 
monthly house organ (I am in the advertising 
department) the story of correct pasteurization, 
as I have learned it here. The health officers 
are going home to begin working on the milk 
dealers, from their angle. The International 
Milk Dealers Association, which has several 
representatives here, will begin working on the 
problem of perfect pasteurization, from thei: 
angle. And as we work from these three 
points, I hope that in time the machinery manu 
facturers will market the kind of equipment 
that the American Public Health Association 
will approve; that the milk dealer will buy; 
and that in the end, the consumer will be con- 
vinced that pasteurization is really something 
for his benefit. 

Dr. G. W. Grim, Ardmore, Pennsylvania—I 
should like to express briefly the viewpoint of 
an official who spends his time in the field 
checking up the commercial process of pasteur 
ization. 

In the discussion of papers delivered there 
have been inquiries concerning what states 
should do that have temperature regulations 
which, at the present time, are 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and whether it would be proper, in 
view of the fact that there has been apparently 
no epidemic disease from milk that has been 
sold as pasteurized, to let the present low tem 
perature regulations stand and attempt to im 
prove the equipment. 

The fact that there has been no disease—or at 
least no disease that can be very well attributed 
to defects in our present pasteurizing equip 
ment—can in itself be explained by the fact that 
tuberculosis is not an epidemic disease. We 
would not expect to witness a widespread epi 
demic of disease caused by bovine tuberculosis 
On the other hand, the typhoid and other or 
ganisms found in milk are killed at much lower 
temperatures with a consequent absence of 
milk-borne epidemic disease. In our field work 
we have found nearly everything existing that 
has been reported by the Chicago Board of 
Health. We find in actual practice that the 
equipment does permit the formation of an ex 
cessive amount of foam upon the milk and 
the temperature of such foam is often 20 de 
grees below the temperature of the milk. We 
find in our dead ends or pockets at the outlet 
of the pasteurizer, if our temperature is to be 


intained at a mir of 140, that the tem 
erature in the dead ends or pockets is from 6 
to 8 degrees below the temperature of the main 
hody lf we attempt to heat the 
k to 140 degre t! milk in the pockets or 
dead ends would not e higher than 132 or 134 
orees 
Pennsylvania ha sidered a definition for 
1 pasteurizatior t milk The State Depart- 


cal health departments 
1 
nsidered what the pastet 
ild be hey all rea 
| nes t he 
studies to be mac 


defects im the 


cneinecring 


perimented t determine 


ilong with a 


ized that 


rrec 


ed the question and the 


who employ me have 


irization requirements 


there were a 


ed, and a number 


in order to correct certain 


apparatus. They ex 


what temperature, 


perfected equipment, would pro- 
duce milk having a good cream line. Taking 
safe side, th insisted that the milk be 
steurized at 145 degree For four years we 
ve succeeded in enforcing this requirement 
In some plat we find occasionally that the 
temperature falls a low as 143 or 144 degrees 
But rarely do we get milk at lower tempera 
tures We el 1 ve can maintain our tem 
eratures at 145° F. until such time as we have 
te informat we very much safer 
and are giving the sumers safer milk than if 
we allowed a lower minimum temperature 
So ! ited that the temperature for pas- 
teurization as stated by t U. S. Dairy Divi 
sion was 1 with definition for pas 
teurization p ilgated by the International 
\ssociation of Dai d Milk Inspectors 
t s, a temperaturs 142 degrees, minimum 
It is my understanding that the Dairy Division, 
1 part of t Departm« \griculture, is on 
record, as is also the U. S. Department of Agri 
lture, with 14 egrees f 30 minutes as the 
mit um heat treatment necessary t cause the 
steurizatior milk 
( uirman, the statement was made that we have 
had 1 epidemics wh pasteurization equip 
t wl h is idn tedl cit fective has been 
ed Dr. Grim er nts out that the 
erms which likely to survive 
teurization in such defective equipment are 
cipally the tubercl icilli, which do not 
epidemics. It may be of interest in that 
tion to state that Tonney, White and 
P na serie f experiments in Chicago, 
s yet unpublished, tested out defective equip- 
ment with milk from tuberculous cows going 


through the stockyards. 
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Samples of milk collected after past 


the regular manner produced typi 


pital 
ulous lesions in guinea pigs in the ca 


from the outlet val 
second drawn from the dead end outlet 


+} 


nis paste urizer holder. 


sample of leakage 


In a test on n 


ficially infected with tubercle ba 


samples drawn through this outlet pip 


the exception of the last, gave positive 


his latter test shows the extent t 
living tubercle bacilli in a dead end out! 
may contaminate the completely past 


milk passing through it. 

I was interested to hear through Dr: 
paper the 


tor 


Rawlings, 


confirmation of what 
the 


Theobald Smith and Rosenau 


we 


known years trom experim« 


that tl 


gin of safety as used is apparently ad 
\s I understand matters, the United 
Public Health Service is now carryi: 
the other angle of the work recommen 
the Committee Report to-day, to det 

ich pasteurizers are safe. If I as 


mistaken, within a year or a year and 


tl us definite informatio1 
the 
making 


that 


to give 
In 


in 


icy 


are 


these lines meantime we can us 


wn initiative these correcti 


presented by excellent paper 
Putnam. 
In Illinois at 


for the 


the last legislature we 


State of Illinois (excl 


plies going into Chicago, which wer 
1 to be adequately protected by past 
1916, that con 


that we had n 


and have been since 
the fact 


Chicago or 


ration, 


ached by 


he Ing 


demics in other adequat 


any 


Illinois in recent 


that 


pasteurized locality 
the 


a decrease in the variety we expect f1 


In 


and also by fact tuberculosis rec 


show 


the bovine type, in children), supported by 


arge pasteurization plants with the consent 


the milk dealers, which was a law for ins{ 
tion of pasteurization plants. Some 400 pl 
of down-state Illinois were inspected and 

what the defects in the machinery and a| 
ratus were, and also informed that we w 

issue a certificate of approval if they made 
the corrections required provided the te 


showed they were producing safe milk. T1 


has been some rivalry to get that certificate 


like 


me Witis n 


Mr 
the 


have Frank corr 
that Public Healt 


Service expects to give us the names of pa 


to 


rue 


teurizers that do adequate work, after the 


law passed 
f suy 
ippr il 
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nts are concluded in Chicago, where 


ve all types of pasteurizers for their 


B. Palmer, Orange, New Jersey 
it at least for New Jersey I might 
e subject of pasteurizing equipment 
ved considerable attention, especially 
e past 2 years, and much defective 
t has been corrected, and this work 
uing. As to the grading system, | 
ticularly interested in Mr. Kelly's 
use we have had in the Oranges a 
ystem similar to that outlined. In 
t system was put into operation with 
ving grades: certified, grade A raw, 
raw from tuberculin tested cows, 
\ pasteurized, and grade B pasteur- 
Ve had 2 per cent certified, 42 per 
\ raw, 20 per cent of B raw, 8 per 
steurized, and 27 per cent B pas 
The grade B raw was prohibited 
nce 2 years later, and in 1918 three 
mmunities prohibited grade A raw 
them with certified, grade A pas 
ind grade B pasteurized. 
tal amount of grade A raw milk 
he other two communities was 16 
f the daily sales. Instead of con 
it that average up to date, the sal 
ilk has decreased to 3% per cent 
been brought about largely through 
ition of the public. We have had 
epidemics previous to 1920 directly 
to raw milk, some to our so-called 
\ raw supplies 
grading system has worked out very 
torily in improving the general sani 
ity of our supplies. Some health 
not seem to be much interested, 
ey have made the milk safe. I believe 
vy should continue and make it as 
s possible with the lowest possible 
count. A health department adopts 
ince with a licensing system, and it 
refore, the duty of the milk dealer to 
with that ordinance. He, therefore 
untain his own supervising system 
that is a point we ought to bring out, 
he dealer ought to be educated to 
ing his supply by dairy inspection 
boratory. We have spent much time 
t lately, and about 80 per cent of our 


coming in is under that system of 


rvision. As to the small community such 


Breed has mentioned, it is a practical 
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thing to carry out the grading system there. 
We had 5 small communities, all depending 
on each other to do the work, and, theretore, 
nobody did it, and we combined them into 
one association, and that gave us a chance 
for a real organization for the supervision ot 


supplies. 


At this time Dr. Prucha took the chan 
temporarily 

Dr. William H. Park, New York City—I 
should like to answer some questions regard 
ing my paper 

One question is on grading. Grade A milk 
1S preferred for babies espe cially, as well as 
for those who wish to buy a cleaner and finer 
grade of milk, beyond the question of whole 
someness. I think most of us feel that a milk 
that was very clean before pasteurization is 


safer for the infant than one only moderately 


clean, and as long as that opinion ts held it 
would seem to me wise to have a Grade A 
and Grade B. My feeling is that, when you 
make it all one grade, it is apt to be all 
Grade B milk and not all Grade A milk 
Mr. Kelly or someone said that in great 


cities you may have a necessity of grading 
differently from the smaller cities or the 
country. In New York we still have a Grade C 
pasteurized milk, not with the idea of having 


it used for dumping, but for manutacturing 


purposes The purpese ts to use rather than to 
dump safe but unsuitable milk. By de-grading 
it the price is lowered until the farmer brings 
his milk back to the proper standard. It is 
human nature not to dump a commodity which 


is wholesome for some purpose, and, therefor: 
we have up to the present time kept the Grad 


C, with the idea that it helped rather than 


hindered having a good milk supply 

Just a word regarding Mr. Willmann’s ri 
mark about tl bad effect my machine had on 
pasteurizatiotr It may be of interest, as I sup 
pose his remarks will go on record, to tell how 
| happen d t start this machine In the first 
place, I wa not so ignorant ot phy ics as he 


implies The He lth Department of New York 


started its crusade for pasteurized milk b 


manding that all public health institutior f 
the city have pasteurized mill Che ity’s 
method is to ask for bids, and the lowest bidder 
gets the « ict lhe su essful bid I md 
was » a inst itter he + contr 
for the milk t ret a ! mh H 
said the only man he uld get it from was Mr 
Willmann, and that he uld not get it in time 
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and at the price at which he thought he ought 
to get it. And so this pasteurizer was de- 
veloped for that purpose. Very soon the Health 
Department made pasteurization compulsory, 
ind there again it seemed worth while to have 
a pasteurizer which was not made by any 
special firm allowed to compete with other pas- 
teurizers; and at that time, when that pasteur- 
izer was made, it was as good as the other 
pasteurizers. Since the beginning no improve- 
ments have been made in that pasteurizer and 
ther pasteurizers have been greatly improved, 
ind now I believe that pasteurizer should be 
replaced. When properly made it allows a 
irge margin for safety and is effective. 
It may be well to say that not a cent of profit 
was made by me from the pasteurizer 
One other word about the question of a mini- 
mum temperature. As. Dr. Grim from Penn- 
sylvania said, the state requires a temperature 
f 145 degrees for 30 minutes. He would not 
wish to make a minimum temperature of 142 or 
143 degrees. And then he said that in some of 
the machines, of course, he found the milk at 
s of 143 and 144 degrees This 
statement illustrates the point I tried to make 


temperature 


We are talking different languages. One city 

ists on a minimum, another does not. There- 
fore, I hope that something like the resolution 
Dairy Association, of approxi 
ately 145 degrees for 30 minutes, may be 


cepted by all, because that really is what 


t of us now ust 
t Kelly, Washington, D. C.—I just 
to add this briefly: I was very much 
impressed by what Dr. Bigelow of Massa- 
etts said He was speaking especially 


But it applies to grad 
ing of milk or any function of the health 
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In the evolution and development 


system there are three steps: first, la! 
research; then when 


results are 


in the laboratory they are tried out 


what we call field conditions 


work there then we 


general application. 


should be. 


KO 


; and 


out and gi 


Dr. Bigelow s 
he was going back without a very 
idea 


of what pasteurization ten 


without a very definite idea of what 


regulations should be, or 
in regard to milk supply 


going back, he said, with the idea of 


other regu 
Dr. sigel 


that there was thorough enforcement 


regulations that are 


while we may be in a 
about some of these definite things lik: 
perature of 


now 


in effect 


good deal of 


pasteurization or bacter 


for certain grades of milk, they | 
worked out. It is a slow 


th 


at 


cannot be done 


r 


esearcl 


overnight or 


months or perhaps a year, but ther: 


thing that every one 


is 


and see that they 


te 


ier 
at 


take the tools 


many of you 


ofr us 


have thermometers 


of Standards, 


accurate, so that they 


country, or into a p 


know absolutely that 


are 

how 
ave 
the 1 


recorded there are 


many are using 


neans of carrying 


can do, 
we alread 


and 


can 


are properly used 


milk ins 
tested 
are 


gro out 


isteurizing pl 


the 


the f 
at hand. The law is a 


put forth to see that we are 


correct? I 


temperature 


icilities 


effectivel 


the tools we have seems to me to be 


greater effect than the 


we 


h 


all define in the 


fine 


law 


i 


uestion 


Many of you may be goin, 


hav: 
t 
| 
rtment 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILK 
SUPPLY 


T |. appointment of the Committee stimulating research which resulted in 
Milk Supply was authorized at several important scientific investigations. 
17 meeting of the Association. During 1921 and 1922, the committee 


iter its inception, the committee presented progress reports containing a 
a rather elaborate program of compilation of such information as was 
ts to be investigated, and asaresult available on the two subjects mentioned 
tudies presented at the 1919 meet- For the 1925 meeting of the Associa 
report which covered the following tion, the committee prepared quite an 
f milk pasteurization: the present exhaustive report on these two subjects 
milk pasteurization; the effect but could not arrive at an unanimous 
teurization on the composition of opinion on certain phases of the report, 
the process of milk pasteurization; and consequently the material was not 
hanical features and operation of | presented to the Section. 
ition plants; the analytical con- Following this meeting, the committee 
pasteurization plants;and stateand again gave consideration to the choice of 
pal supervision of pasteurization. subjects for further study, and agreed 


wing the 1919 meeting, the com- upon the following: (1) the effect of the 
lecided to direct its efforts to the processing of milk, especially pasteuriza 
f two subjects on which they tion, on its creaming ability, and (2) an 
| that information obtained would outline of the principles upon which defi 
value to health officials. These nitions of pasteurization should be based. 
is follows: (1) The temperature The material to be included in the 


e of exposure necessary to kill or report on the first mentioned subject was 
innocuous pathogenic organisms compiled by H. A. Whittaker for last 
and (2) the effect of the process- year’s committee, the personnel of which 
milk, especially pasteurization, on was as follows: H. A. Whittaker, Chai 
uming ability. The committee, in man, H. D. Pease, S. A. Heulings, A. I 

information on these subjects, Stevenson, Mayo Tolman and Ralph I 


red that there was considerable Irwin, and has been reviewed and ap 


rence of opinion among health offi- proved by the present committee. 
and they decided that further The original draft of the material in 
tific investigation would be very cluded under the second subject was pre 
in arriving at any definite con- pared by Leslie C. Frank, and has been 
ns Consequently, the committee revised and added to at the suggestion o! 


liately directed their efforts towards the committee. 


EFFECT OF THE PROCESSING OF MILK, ESPECIALLY PASTEURI 
ZATION, ON ITS CREAMING ABILITY 


1) 


V \RIATIONS in the creaming abil- many years before pasteurization came 
ity of milk have long been recognized, into general use. The early studies « 
| observations were made on raw milk raw milk dealt mostly with the physical 
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and chemical phenomenon associated with 
the rising of cream and with the methods 
that could be used to obtain a better 
natural separation of the cream from 
the milk. 

The results of these studies mention a 
number of factors that were stated to 
influence the creaming ability of raw 
milk. ‘The most outstanding of these 
factors as found in the literature are: 
(a) the breed of cattle from which the 
milk is obtained,’ * the stage of lactation 
of the dairy cow,* * the percentage of 
fat in the milk,* the size and grouping 
of the fat globules,” © the viscosity of 
the milk serum," * * the temperature of 
the milk during creaming,* * ' the re- 
creaming of milk,* '® the passing of the 
milk through a separator and remixing 
the cream and the milk,” and the agita- 
tion of the milk.* 

The committee particularly con- 
cerned with the factors that affect the 
creaming ability of pasteurized milk 
which would tend to make its cream 
volume * compare unfavorably with that 
of raw milk; therefore, its reviews of 
investigations have been limited more to 
those that deal with the processing of 
milk at pasteurization plants. It is real- 
ized that the history of milk prior to its 
arrival at the pasteurization plant is sig- 
nificant, but since raw milk may also be 
subjected to somewhat similar conditions 
it is the actual effect at the plant that 
becomes important. 

There are a number of steps or manipu- 
lations in the processing of milk at pas- 
teurization plants that are common to 
most commercial installations. As a 
matter of convenience in this report, these 
have been divided into the following : 
clarification, filtration, pasteurization, agi- 
tation, cooling and storage. 

\ review of the opinions of various 
investigators as to the effect of these steps 
on the creaming ability of milk is here 
given. 


* The term cream volume” as here used means the 
mount of sible cream which rises to the top of the 


k on stand 


or Pustic HEALTH 


CLARIFICAYION * 

Kilbourne (1916)!2 found, “ when 
cleaned by centrifugal clarifiers the \ 
cream in the milk suffers a reduction 
2 to 3 per cent.” 

Hammer (1916)? reports, “ clarificat 
sistently causes a slight decrease in th 
ing ability of milk but this decreas 
small to be of any practical importan 

McInerney (1917)'* found that the 
of cream that is separated by gravit 
duced from 2 to 3 per cent by clarificat 

Whittaker, Archibald, Shere and ( 
(1925)!9 found, “clarifying milk at 
tures between 60 and 65° F. had only 
effect on the cream volume, though ther 
a considerable decrease when the milk 
clarified at temperatures above 80° F.” 

* As here used refers to the process of | 
through a centrifugal machine primarily for t! 
of removing sediment. 


FILTRATION fT 
Whittaker, Archibald, Shere and (| 
(1925)! observed that filtering past 


milk had practically no effect on th 


volume. 


+t Refers to the process of removing sediment 
the milk by passing it through cloth in a s 
lesigned apparatus. 


PASTEURIZATION | 


Heating and Holding 


Rosenau (1912)!* points out, “ milk may 
heated to 145° F. for an hour without mark 
influencing the cream line. If milk is h 
somewhat higher than this, say 148° F., 
a longer time, the cream layer will blend 
the milk below.” 

Hammer (1916)? stated, “im general, 
cient pasteurization decreases the cream 
of milk. This decrease need not be a ser! 
one if the pasteurization is properly cart 
out and the milk is properly held att 
pasteurization.” 

Kilbourne (1916)1!2 conducted a_ series 
investigations from which the following 
quoted: “It may be conveniently stated tl 
under the most favorable conditions milk n 
be heated to 145° F. and held for 30 minut 
without producing any injurious effects up 
the cream line. It is also doubtless true, hi 


t This step in the processing of milk for the 
poses of this report has been limited to the “‘ holdir 
process by which milk is heated to a given temper 
for a specified length of time 
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with the varied types of apparatus 
milk dealers and with the different 
winder which milk is handled a little 
experienced in obtaining satisfactory 


917)15 stated that milk may be 
145.4° F. for 30 minutes, and 140° F. 
utes, without affecting the cream 


1921)1®6 summarized the results of 
itions at commercial pasteurization 
llows: “The data here presented 
the volume of cream on milk begins 
when the temperature 
142° to 144° F. 


mperature goes higher the decrease 


to decrease 
ation rises from 
ime of cream becomes rapidly more 
at 145° F. it amounts to slightly 
10 per cent by volume; at 146° F. 
to 16.6 per cent; and at 148° F. to 
tely 40 per cent.” 
(1921)? reports that according to 
Peter of the Swiss Dairy School the 
ulk at pasteurizing temperature of 
r 30 minutes does not destroy the 
but produces a deeper cream layer 
les included in these experiments were 
room temperature. 
1923)1* states: “In milk pasteurized 
for 30 minutes the cream line is 
ill affected, but above that tempera- 
im rises slowly and imperfectly, and 
isteurized at a temperature of 148° F. 
line may be decreased by 40 per cent.” 
Park, Moore, \rmstrong, 
and Phelps (1925)'!9® state: “ The 
re at which milk is held and the time 
that is 


Rosenau, 


olding, if at a temperature 
which most largely 
With the standard 
temperature 


ire the factors 
the final result. 
riod of 30 minutes, a 


145° F. during the holding period is 
ticeable effect upon the cream volume. 
t first becomes noticeable at about 
ind of practical importance at about 
148° F. This is the case under con- 

That 


her wide fluctuations 


nditions. there are in every 


from the estab- 
perating regime is too well known to 


liscussion at this time. It is these 


ns, rather than any inherent physical 


hat make pasteurization at 145° F. or 


desirable from the cream volume 


nt and, if it be considered 
ble to pasteurize at these temperatures, 


with the 


necessary 


lieved that it can be done 
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present equipment only under a system of plant 
control which permits less discretion upon the 
part of the plant operator and provides more 
and better automatic control in the matter of 
rates of flow and temperatures.” 
Whittaker, Shere and 
(1925)1° in 
the laboratory and at commercial plants found: 
“ Milk heated to 143° F. 
practically no decrease in the cream volume, and 
Pasteuriza 


Archibald, Clement 


investigations conducted both in 


for 30 minutes showed 
in some cases an increase resulted. 


tion at 145° to 146° F. for 
the cream volume an average of approximately 


30 minutes reduced 


8 per cent, with considerable variations above 


and below. Pasteurization at approximately 


148° F. for 30 


volume of 


minutes caused a decrease in 


cream from 18.5 to 41.7 per cent, 
with an average decrease of approximately 31 
The reduction in cream volume due 
145° to 146° F 
24 to 
fresh milk, owing to the 


per cent 
to pasteurization at was not 
36 hours old 
milk as in that 


old milk does not show so deep a cream volume 


so marked in the case of 


tact 


before pasteurization as does fresh milk.” 
Type of Kilbourne (1915)!2 in 


cludes in an enumeration of that con 


Apparatus 
causes 
tribute to the loss of cream layer on pasteur- 
ized milk the type of apparatus used in heating 


the milk. 


Whittaker, Archibald, Shere and Clement 
(1925)! found: “The cream volume results 
showed only slight variations due to the dif 
ferent types of pasteurizing apparatus which 
were in use at the plants investigated, when 
factors in the processing other than heating 
and holding were not involved.” 

Temperature of the Heating Medium: Kil 
bourne (1916)!2 mentioned the importance of 
the temperature of the heating medium with 
which the milk comes in contact during the 
heating process 

North, Park, Moore, Rosenau, Armstrong, 


Wadsworth and Phelps (1925)! found: “ The 
manner of heating the milk within the limita 
tions of ordinary commercial practice has little 
bearing, if upon the resulting cream 
The temperature of the heating water 
may be that to 


milk is to be heated, thus materially overheating 


any, 
volume. 
much higher than which the 
a portion of the milk; or definite portions of 
the milk may be overheated bodily, if they are 
back to a 


mixture 


promptly brought proper average 


temperature by a with portions of 


cooler milk before they enter upon the holding 


period. This conclusion holds for both surface 


heaters and internal tubular heaters and for 
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various rates of flow of milk and _ water. 

Whittaker, Archibald, Shere and Clement 
(1925),!° from their investigations concluded: 

\t the particular plants investigated there was 
practically no difference in the cream volume 
results from apparatus using a low-temperature 
heating medium as compared with that using a 
high-temperature medium, provided the time of 
heating was approximately the same.” “ Only 
a slightly better cream volume was obtained in 
vat pasteurization when a_ low-temperature 
heating medium was forced through the coils 
by a direct-acting pump, as compared with the 
ordinary circulation of a heating medium of 
higher temperature.” 

AGITATION * 

Kilbourne (1916)!2 mentioned, together with 
other factors that influenced the volume of 
cream in a bottle of milk, the amount of agita- 
tion to which the milk is subjected while hot 

Whittaker, Archibald, Shere and Clement 
(1925)'° observed in their work: “ The tests 
to show the effect of agitation during the hold 
ing period were not uniform, but the tendency 


ippeared to be slightly in favor of holding the 


milk without agitation during this period 
\Moderate agitation during the 30-minute holding 
od apparently had 1 ippreciable effect on 

the cream volume 
\llowing milk to stand or to be agitated 
r 15 minutes or more at temperatures between 
60° and 110° F. had generally a detrimental 
effect on the cream volume This was more 


unced with milk that was being cooled 
from the pasteurization temperature than with 


that which was being heated.” 


They reported: “ Pumping milk at tempera 


tures between 60° and 120° F. reduced the 
im volume to a slight extent in some cases 
‘ iw milk below 60° F. and pumping 


vasteurized milk at temperatures between 120 


ind 145° F. with the four types of pumps used 


d practically no effect on the cream volume 


COOLING 


Whittaker, Archibald, Shere and Clement 
(1925) concluded: “ Milk cooled in tank or 
vat pasteurizers from 145° to 50° F. showed a 

1 cream volume.” But when milk was 

oled from 110° to 120° to below 50° F. over 
a separate cooler, good results were obtained 
Pasteurized milk cooled to below 45° F. showed 


a much better cream volume than that coo! 
to only 50° F. or above. 


STORAGE 

Hammer (1916)? stated: “For the d 
ment of a deep cream layer on milk, ¢! 
should be held at as low a temperat 
possible, although this temperature should 
above the freezing point of milk.” 

Whittaker, Archibald, Shere and 
(1925)1!° found: “ Milk stored at 38° to 4 
showed a much better cream volume t! 
stored at temperatures above 50° F. T] 
ference in favor of the colder storage tempera 
ture was more marked in the case of 
milk than in that of the pasteurized mil 

“The cream volume of milk pasteu 
temperatures from 143° to 145° F. was 
after two or three hours’ storag 
temperatures than in the original raw 
This gradually decreased as the storag r 


was prolonged.” 


SUMMARY 

In the literature reviewed on the cr¢ 
ing ability of milk, the committee 
that various factors had been rep 
investigators as affecting the crt 
ability of raw milk. These includ 
breed of cattle from which the n 
obtained, the Stage of lactation 
dairy cow, the percentage of fat 
milk and the size and grouping of tl 
globules, the viscosity of the milk set 
the temperature of the milk during ct 
ing, the recreaming of the mill 
passing of the milk through a sey 
and remixing the cream and _ th 
and the agitation of the milk. 

The factors reported in the literatut 
affecting the creaming ability of the 
after it reaches the pasteurization 
are clarification, pasteurization (inclu 
heating and holding, type of appat 
heating medium), agitation, cooling 
storing. 

Various investigators agree that cl 
cation does have a slight effect but 
the decrease from this step in the pr 
alone is not sufficient to be of commer 
importance. It would further appear 
the results where temperatures were 
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it the decrease becomes more 
ed at a temperature above 80° F. 
mpiled on pasteurization has 
ited to the holding process by 
k is heated to a given tempera- 
. specified length of time. 
time of 
accepted, this summary has been 
the effect of various tempera 
this length of time. The inves- 
whose work reviewed on 
f the subject differ somewhat 
pinion as to the exact tempera 
which the reduction in the cream 
takes place. It has been shown 
nvestigators that there is only a 
in the cream volume at a 
of 145° F., but the reduction 
pidly more pronounced as the 
ture is increased. Several of the 
that the 
kes place by heating the milk to 
- 30 minutes is not sufficient to 


Since 


30 minutes is now 


was 


rease 


rs agree reduction 


mmercial importance, but they 
to fluctuations in tem 
dificult to control in 


wing 


which are 


practice, when milk is rou 
ted to 145° F. for 30 minutes it 
eated several degrees higher, re- 


1 decrease in the cream volume. 
ld appear from the cases where 
esults were given on the effect 
pe of apparatus, that it was only 
hen factors in the processing other 
ting and holding were involved 
me of the 
iewed stated that the temperature 
iting medium within the limita 
rdinary commercial practice is 


rtance. 


several whose work 


literature reviewed on agitation 


agitation by pumping and by 
types of heating and holding ap- 
Investigations indicate that the 
of milk at certain temperatures 
effect. 
that the greatest reduction in the 


ve an The investigations 
volume occurs when pasteurized 
agitated at temperatures between 
| 120° F, 


Investigations that have been under- 
taken on the effect of cooling on pasteur- 
ized milk are apparently very limited, al 
though considerable work has been done 
on raw milk. It would appear from the 
work reported on pasteurized milk that 1f 
the milk 


showed a much better cream volume than 


promptly cooled to below 45° F. 
when cooled to only 50° F. or above. 
The literature on the effect of storage 
on pasteurized milk appears to be meager 
The work reviewed indicates that pasteur 
ized milk 
than 48 

volume than that stored at above 50° F. 


stored at temperatures lower 


F. showed a much better cream 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH A DEFINITIo0\y 
FOR PASTEURIZATION SHOULD BE BASED 


|‘ IS generally recognized that there is 
a 


marked lack of agreement among 


health officials as to what constitutes a 
dependable definition of pasteurization, 
and as to how definitions of pasteurization 
should be applied in practice. This dis- 
agreement has arisen because of a lack of 
consistence in the answers given to the 
following two questions : 

1. What minimum time and tempera 
ture combinations, as applied under 
laboratory conditions, have been found to 
be lethal to 
through milk? 

2. Which of the great number of pos 
lethal time and 
temperature will it be most practicable to 
a definition of pas 


pathogens transmissible 


sible combinations of 
use in formulating 
teurization, and how shall we provide for 
the deviations in time and temperature 
occur in practice 


will inevitably 


because of the approximations of design 


which 


r operation ? 
Some of the answers to the first ques- 
on, for B. tuberculosis, usually consid 

ered the most heat-resisting of the path« 

transmissible through 
vere given in //ygientc Laboratory 

56, published by the U.S 

1909. Table I 


observations re- 


mmonly 


gens ¢ 
milk, 
Public Health 
is compiled from. the 
ported in this bulletin, with the exception 
item, the source of which is 


Service in 


of the last 
noted 

It is obvious, of course, as has been re- 
peatedly emphasized, that there is no one 


time and temperature combination which 


emperature 


Holding Time 


alone may be defined as the mi 
lethal condition for B. tuberculos 
minimum lethal time temper 
combinations are infinite in number 
lie along a curve shown schemati: 
Figure I. 

TABLE I 


THermat Deatu Point, B. Turer 
YGIENIC Laporatory Buttetin, No. 56, | 
1909) 

Temperatur 
Degrees 


Name 


Sormani 


4 


1 
4 


Bonhoff 
Gancher & Ledeux Lebard 
Forster 

De Man 

De Man. 

Schroeder 

Woodhead 

Woodhead 

Marshall 

Smith 

Morgenroth 

Kobrak 

Beck 

Russell & Hastings 
Herr 

H sse 

Levy & Bruns 
Tjaden 

Rullmann 

Barthel & Stenstrom 
Russell & Hastings 
Rosenau . 

F. W. Campbell Brown 


CCV, 5216:317-27 (Aug. 


If the values of Table I are pl 
rraphically they will appear as in Fi 

It is evident from Figure IT that 
various observers reported various 
mum lethal temperatures for the 
holding time. Thus for a 15-minute | 
ing time we have reported the follow 
lethal temperatures: 140°, 149° F 
for a 20-minute holding time we have 
ported the following lethal temperatwu 
140°, 154°, 155° F. 

Stating the variations in results ot 
wise, there are reported for a temperat 
of 140° the following lethal hold 
times: 10 minutes, 15 minutes, 20 1 
utes, 45 minutes, 60 minutes, and 6 h: 

There are several possible interpret 
tions of these apparently conflicting 


sults: 
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H 
1884 
1888 Yersit 
189 Bitter i 
149 
+ 17¢ 
107 14 
18) 
chp C one 
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temperatures and longer hold 
rted may actually lie above the 
lethal curve, that is, they may 
the minimum conditions at which 


have produced death. 

he points on the chart may owe 
unsatisfactory technic. 

flicting results may have been 


use of different strains of B 


lity of the same strain of B 
iy not be constant. 

ditions under which the various 
were performed may not have 
hat is, in some cases the organism 
en surrounded with a poorer heat 
ibstance than in others, or there 
differences in hydrogen-ion con 
cting the susceptibility of the 


pretation 1 is true, then the true 


e will le along the lowest tem 


reported for the various holding 


interpretation 2 is true, it is 


to state where the true lethal 

m the evidence presented, as 
sition would depend upon which 
ns were the result of unsatis 
hnie. 

interpretations 3, 4 or 5 is 
we assume that all of the in 
s without exception used a sat- 
technic, then the true minimum 


rve passes through the highest 


res reported for the various 


times, 


idence is not clear as to which 
ssumptions is true 

ther hand, the time and tem 
combination which has_ been 
n confirmed as lethal is 140° F. 


minutes. This combination was 


( 


authorities. 


by Bonhoff in 1892, Smith in 
ssell and Hastings in 1900, Hesse 


nd Rosenau in 1907, and Camp- 


vn in 1924. 
uld seem to be logical, in the ab- 


any other criterion, to give pre- 


nt weight to the most frequently 


evidence, and this is in effect 


s been done in actual practice by 


Hence 140° for 20 


minutes has been rather generally ac 
cepted as a probable approximate point 
on the minimum lethal curve. 

Dr. C. E. North plotted a curve giving 
his conception of the probable true posi 
tion of the minimum lethal curve for B 
tuberculosis.* ‘This curve has been very 
frequently quoted and has been drawn in 


Figure II. 


io 
? 
200 
+ 
‘ 
we 
> 
> 
so * 
+ 


Fr I] Thermal death points B. tuberculos 
1 by 26 investizators (parent 


result y more than one investigator) 


lt appears that North attached consid 
erable weight to the frequently confirmed 
evidence concerning 140 Fr. for 20 


minutes. 

In general it is probably conservative to 
sav that the evidence supporting 140° F 
for 20 minutes as a lethal combination for 
B. tuberculosis is more convincing than 


that supporting any other part of t 
curve, and it is believed to be a fairl 
» accept this tentatively 


sound procedure t 
as one true point on the curve until othe: 
evidence is forthcoming. It is believed, 
however, that the need for further work 
on the various parts of the minimum 
lethal curve for B. tuberculosis has not 
been exhausted. 

The only other pathogenic organism 


commonly transmitted through milk 


which, according to past research work, 
may be considered to compete with B 
tuberculosis as a criterion for definitions 
of pasteurization, are pathogenic strepto 
cocci. 

Rep., 1912. Firs 


* Reprint N 78, Pub. Healt 
Report National Commission on Milk Standards. 
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rABLE II 


( A RMAL Dea P Pa STR ( ‘ 
A RA S. ] liga ~ 
‘ he Wea 
N ( 1) ( 1) | 
COM 
streptococs 
Streptococcus f sore t 
From udders k 
Direct from infe 
bre mas 
Chica 
“we “ 
4 
] A Puerperal infectior 14 
\ Puerperal infection ; 
A Peritonitis 1 
A4 Otitis 1 
\ ronsil 7.2 
\ Blood, meningitis 
A Renal infectior 
\9 Septicemia-plebitis 57.2 135 
All Blood 1 
A Cervical abscess 
A18 Necropsy. termina 
A19 Abscess guinea 
\ streptococ pyogenes 
\ Sinus, pus 4 
A?4 Knee joint, pus 
\ Knee joint, fluid 14 
\ > pyogenes ( Rise 
\ S. pyogenes (He 
wenes (Holr 
\ Hearst Bleed at mm 
\ Infecte finge 
Ai4 Inf ed f t 
\ Pre 
\ Pe silla absce 
\ Ne ere th oat 
\ evere § th t 
\ Purulent otitis me 7 
Bl Pleural pus 
Pleural fluid 
B Endocarditis, | 
B S. Wolfs Steele 8 ; 
>. pyogenes 
B Elbow joi l 
B28 Pl ral pus 14 
B29 Pus f m x t l 60 
H i les 
* Pathower ty not stated 
Were r tory a ma he ol 
Refer to table | ommittee 
\ccordingly, the mmmiuttee has re- exception of ten observations from re 
quested the Surgeon General of the Pub ences 5,6 and 10. In nine of thes« 
lic Health Service to make a compilation exceptions, footnotes are given thro 
f the thermal death points reported for some doubt upon the pathogenicity « 
pathogenic streptococci This was done rganisms tested. The one case w 


Surgeon General courteously not accompanied by a qualifying not 


1 


furnished the informati 


n given in Tabl 


that of a septic sore throat strepto 


obs 


I] rvation reported by Hamburg 

It will be noted that all of the thermal 1913. Salter in 1920 reported a c 
death nts report Table II give mouse pathogen streptococci 180 
temperatures of 140° F. or less and hold from human lesions which were not 
ing times of 30 minutes or less with the _ tirely destroyed at 140° F. for 30 mini 


the 


REPORT OF 


numbers were treated 


observations 


that 
observed in rendering 


eved, the refore, 


ent, it may nevertheless be 
rvatively stated that the pre- 
resent evidence is to the effect 
than 140° F. for not less than 
s a lethal condition for patho- 
Stated otherwise, the 
reported in Table II indicate 
uency with which pathogenic 


CCl. 


destruction if 


F. for 


will escape 
bjected to at least 140 
will be small. 
be mentioned that the results 


minutes, 


n streptococci are subject to the 
itions and interpretation as 
noted in the case of B. tuber- 


prepared to discuss what 
as important a problem as 
minimum curve, 
low shall we provide for the 
lethal time and tem- 
will 
because of the approximations 
ial practice? The American 
Table III, has 


to allow on a very 


of the 


Ml any 


mbination which inevi- 


indicated in 
vague 
ket margin of safety covering 


PASTEURIZA 


No. Cities 
Requiring 


S 13 
es 1 
1 
40 
3 
36 
100 
hitched sure 
P Health Ass ati and 
Health Se ce 


sake of immediate discussion 


140° for 30 minutes as one 
) the minimum lethal curve, 


margin of safety as used by 


Chere 
for which the 
point reported is 140° F. or 
time of 30 minutes or 


while 
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American municipalities varies from O 


FF. toa maximum of 5° F. Furthermore, 


the various allowed have ot 


margins 


necessity been at best crude 


What 


arbitrarily to select up to 5° F 


guesses 


we have done has in ettect been 
. as a satety 
margin and then to hope blindly that the 
margin thus arbitrarily selected might be 
adequate to cover all design and operation 
approximations which would be encoun 
tered in accepted practice 
work on 
machinery which could be used as a scien 
tific 
safety has not thus far, in the opinion of 
your committee, been adequate. 
lent work been done in 
but not 


complete to answer for the health officer 


Engineering pasteurization 


basis for determining margins ol 
Excel 
has several in 


stances has been sufficiently 
such questions as the following: 

“If I assume that 140° F., if actually 
applied to any given particle of milk for 
30 minutes, will prevent the transmission 
of infection through that particle of milk, 
what margin of safety shall | require for 
the particular machines now in use in 
my community in order that they may b 
depended upon to apply 140° F. for 30 
minutes to every particle of milk passing 
through them?” 

The health officer is advised by certain 
of the publications which have appeared 
that 
have been tested can be depended upon t 


certain unnamed machines” which 


pasteurize efficiently at certain indicated 


temperatures, but he is further advised 
that many types of machines are not de 
signed to function properly at these tem 
and he learn how to 


peratures, must 


discriminate between properly designed 
and improperly designed apparatus. 


He has no de 


will enable 


How is he to do this: 


pendable working rule which 


him to discriminate fairly between the 


many designs of pasteurization equipment 
now on the market and also between the 
various new designs constantly appearing 
[ were teste 


whic! 


on the market, none 


in the course of the experiments in 


question. 


rABLE Ill 
{ HUNDRI LAR 
AM A ( IF 1923 * 
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We are led inevitably to the necessity 
t testing each individual design, and a 
demonstration of this fact is one principal 
intent of this report 


TEST OF MACHINES 

Now the question arises immediately : 
What should be included in such tests ? 

In answer to this question it is tenta- 
tively suggested that the following ques- 
tions should be answered for each type 
of machine: 

1. What is the maximum deviation from the 
recorded temperature which will occur under 
reasonably intelligent operation at any point in 
the machine when the machine is operated at a 
given recorded temperature? 

2. What is the maximum deviation in holding 


time for which any particle of milk issuing 


from the machine is held, when a given holding 
time is recorded: 
3. Are there any design defects in the ma- 


ne which should be corrected before the 
machine is approved for operation at the safety 
margin determined under 1 and 2? 

It is believed that the thermocouple 
iffers the best means of determining the 
answer to the first question. Thermo 
couple units may be inserted at every con 
ceivable point in the machine where a 
deviation from the recorded temperature 
is anticipated, including the foam if the 
design of the machine is such as to result 
in foam formation 

The second question applies primarily 
only to flow type machines or to auto 


matically operated batch type machines 


The time element is not included, of 
course, in the design of manually operated 
hatch type machines 

In the case of the flow type machines 
the holding time may be studied by the 
use of B. prodigiosus, or by dyes such as 
uranin, or by chemicals such as chlorine 
The discharge of the milk pump, com- 
puted from its speed, may be used as the 
hase from which the holding time devia- 
tions are computed 

In the case of automatic batch type 
machines the time of tripping of the auto- 
matic valve opening and closing devices 
must be checked. 


DEFECTS IN APPARATUs 

Che third question applies t 
of machines. Some of the defi 
have been encountered in pract 
past are here enumerated. 

1. Dead ends of such a natur 
temperature deviations in them « 
be compensated for by any re 
margin of safety. Such dead e 
be eliminated 

2. Leaky valves: No ground 
valves can be expected to be k 
for any length of time. Pract 
valves used in pasteurization n 
are of the ground surface type 
ver of leaking valves lies in the 
in the case of vats or pockets 
in parallel leaks through the intal 
from the influent manifold may 
taminate batches during the ho 
emptving time, and leaks thr 


13 


effluent valves into the effluent 1 
may result in contamination of 
teurized product. 

Recently various manufactur 
attacked this problem by designi 
detector or escape valves, whic! 
signed to lead any leakage to w: 
thus prevent it from reaching the 
manifold or incompletely _ past 
hatches. 

Another suggested solution 1s 
quire complete severance of th 
pocket during holding. It has | 
apparent, furthermore, that it is n 
in addition to provide for the steril 
of the inside of the effluent fittings 
diately prior to the opening of the « 
valve, as the inner surfaces will ha 
come contaminated by the leakage 
are being studied to bring this about 
matically in the case of automatic 
tus, and manually in the case of m 
operated apparatus. 

3. Foam: There is great dang 
foam in a batch type pasteurizer 
at a considerably lower temperatur 
the body of the milk. The presenc 
foam may be the result of the w 
which the milk has been handled b« 
its entrance into the pasteurization a| 


t may be the result of the design 
steurization apparatus itself. 
should be determined in the 
apparatus, and the apparatus 
ved with foam caused by pre- 

handling methods. 

1used in a pasteurization ap- 

self may be the result of the 
admitting the milk (splash) or 
sult from the design of the 

In either case the design should 

to insure minimum foam 

as otherwise the pasteurizer 
rged with a margin of safety 

| result in cream line destruction 
nsequent high sales resistance 
paratus. Finally, in cases where 
t completely eliminated, provi- 

ld be made for heating the at- 
ibove the foam with steam or 


sfactory thermostatic control 
‘ing types of equipment: In 
pe pasteurizers and flow type 
where the milk is heated be- 
ters the holder and the heating 
s governed by thermostatic con- 
necessary that the deviations in 
re be kept to a minimum, as 
lations will determine the tem- 
margin of safety which must be 
r that particular type of heater. 
sign of the heater and its ther- 
equipment is inferior the re- 
irgin of safety will be prohibitive 
| lead to line destruction 
resistance for the apparatus. 
ctory designs of this type should 


cream 


be corrected. 
tisfactory insulation: In some 
apparatus the insulation may be 
factory, and an unnecessarily great 
temperature occur during the 
which will, of course, 
nto the determination of the tem- 


margin of safety required for 


period 
pe riod, 


chine. 

nsatisfactory vat or pocket covers: 
covers of vats or pockets do not 
ghtly air currents may enter the vats 
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or pockets and chill the atmosphere above 
Covers should be made as tight 
They should also be 


the milk. 
fitting as possible. 
designed so that nothing on top thereot 
will drop into the milk when they are 
opened. 

7. Incomplet 
temperature: 
teurization equipment on the market to- 


recording of time and 
In certain types of pas 
day the holding time is not recorded 
Thus in the batch type of pasteurizer 
operated with a pre-heater the recording 
chart will show the pasteurization tem 
perature for a period of time which is the 
summation of a large part of the filling 
time, of the actual holding time, and of a 
large part of the emptying time. The true 
holding time is thus not recorded. 

To solve this problem, tentative plans 
are being studied whereby the time of 
closing or severing the influent valve and 
the time of opening or severing the efflu 
ent valve will be automatically recorded 
by an electrical device upon the tempera 
ture recording chart. By this means it is 
hoped that a record of the true holding 
time may be practicable. Until some such 
solution as this is effected ordinances re 
quiring the recording of both holding time 
and temperature are not being enforced. 

In the case of the flow type apparatus 
only temperature has been recorded hith 
erto and reliance placed upon approxti- 
mately constant speed pumping apparatus 
to insure the proper holding time. It is 
not certain, however, that the speed of 
pumping apparatus operated by electrical 
motors, even of the approximately con 
stant speed type, can be assumed without 
question to be sufficiently constant under 
fluctuating voltage conditions. It may 
possibly prove necessary, therefore, to re 
quire the use of a speed recorder upon 
such apparatus, the record charts being 
calibrated in terms of holding time. 

The above are intended as illustrative 
examples only of the present-day defi 
ciencies in recording, and are not meant 
to include all instances of incomplete re- 
cording which must be corrected. 
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AGENCY TO CONDUCT TEST 

Assuming now that some such testing 
as has been above described is necessary 
for every make of pasteurizer, the next 
question which arises is: Who should 
conduct such tests? 

As a. tentative answer to this question 
it 1s suggested that the testing should be 
done by an agency whose work will be 
accorded a nation-wide respect on the part 
of both the industry and health officials. 

The question will now immediately 
What policy shall the health officer 
adopt in the meantime? 


arise: 


POLICY OF HEALTH OFFICER 


It is believed that a good interim policy 
will be: 

1. For health officials to support vigor- 
ously effective control over pasteurization 
using the best available information for 
arriving at a proper basis for this purpose. 

2. To exclude within a reasonable time 
pasteurization apparatus which does not 
comply with the following specifications: 

Vat Type Apparatus (Milk heated in 
the holder ) 


a. The apparatus shall be so designed that 
every particle of milk will be agitated dur- 
ing the entire heating period. This disbars 


any apparatus containing “cold pockets” or 
pipe sections which are beyond the influence 
the agitation device 

b. The 


entirely during the holding period from any 


oO! 


vat must be either disconnected 
influent piping, and during the filling, heat- 
holding the effluent 


piping, or must be provided with leak-escape 


ing and period from 
valves which will not permit any unpasteur- 
ized milk to enter the vat during the heating 
or holding period or any incompletely pas- 
teurized milk to escape into the effluent pip- 
ing at any time. 

c. The lids of kept closed 
during operation, that 
nothing on top thereof will drop into the vat 


vats must be 


and so designed 
when they are opened 

d. Every vat shall be provided with an in- 
dicating thermometer, as well as a recording 
thermometer. The thermometer 
shall be accurate within one degree Fahren- 
heit. The recording thermometer shall be 


indicating 
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checked daily by the plant operator: 
least bi-weekly by the health office; 
indicating, and not the recording 
eter, shall be used in operating th: 
e. All effluent shall 
sterilized, either manually or auto: 


fittings 


immediately before discharge of the | 
ized milk. 

f. Designs which permit foam format 
whether in large or small amounts, 
equipped with a steam or hot air dey 
which will keep the atmosphere al 
body of the milk at a temperature 
at least that of the body of the 
steam is used, the steam line should 
vided with a trap properly designed t 
the discharge of water into the bod) 


milk. 


Pocket Type Apparatus ( Milk heate 


‘fore entering holder) 


a. The apparatus should be so desig: 
to be 
tions, the milk in which will drop be 


free of “cold pockets” or Pi] 


recorded temperature before discharg: 
the pocket. 
b. The 


each be provided with both recordi: 


influent and effluent mains 


thermometers. Indicating 


shall 


indicating 


mometers be accurate within 


gree Fahrenheit. The indicating, a: 
the recording thermometers, shall 

as an index of temperature by thx 
operator. Recording thermometers s! 


checked daily by the plant operator ar 


the health officer, and adj 


weekly by 
when necessary. 

c. All influent and effluent fittings s! 
(leak 


satisfactory solution) as not to permi 


so designed escape valves or 


unpasteurized milk to enter the pocket 
ing the holding period, or incompletely 


teurized milk to enter the effluent mani! 
at any time. 
d. Lids of pockets must be kept cl 


and designed 


during operation, sO 
nothing on the top thereof will drop int« 
pocket when they are opened. 

e. Designs which permit foam format 
whether in large or small amounts, shall be 
equipped with a steam or hot air dev 
which will keep the atmosphere above 
body of the milk at a temperature equal | 
at least that of the body of the milk. 
steam is used, the steam line shall be pr 


vided with a trap properly designed to avoid 


== 


proper 
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of water into the body of the 


shall 


automatically, 


fittings be steam 
her manually or 


before discharge of the pasteur- 


us-Flow-T ype Apparatus 

ntinuous-flow-type apparatus shall 
the 
1 by another proper authority 


which has not been tested by 

nine the operating conditions which 
bserved in order to insure the uni- 


the desired time and 


lication of 
ture 
luent and effluent mains shall each be 
with both recording and indicating 


ters Indicating thermometers 
accurate within one degree Fahren- 
he indicating and not the recording 
shall 


ire by the plant operator 


be used as an index of 


Record- 


meter shall be checked daily by 
operator, and bi-weekly by the 
cer. 

holder shall be free of any “cold 


or pipe sections, the milk in which 


below the recorded temperature 
lischarge. 

ntinuous flow apparatus shall be 

with thermostatic control, properly 

) maintain a uniform temperature 

and in the heating medium 


milk. 


the milk 


the 


be noted that the discussion in 
rt is the fact that 

all defects in pasteurization 
the acceptance of only one point 
lethal The 


must be anticipated, however, 


based upon 


minimum curve 
points on the curve may in the 
and that 
need be modified 


ceive wide acct ptance, 
finitions 


may 
ry. 

OMMITTI E's CONCLUSIONS 
committee believes: 


clusion the 


llealth officers are not now possessed 


to enable them to 
rmulate and apply a complete 


f pasteurization. 


data 
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2. A proper definition of pasteurization 
will be one which applies to every particle 
of milk pasteurized and which requires in 
addition a margin of safety for the design 
and operation approximations of commet 
cial practice. 

3. Each of 
tested to determine its required mat 
safety and to 
which must be corrected, 


make apparatus must be 
gin of 
disclose de sign defects 
and that subse 
quent tests should be made to determine 
the continued efficiency of the apparatus 
under operating conditions 

4. The testing work should preferably 
be done by an agency whose work will be 
respected nationally by both health officers 
and the industry. 

5. Until the desired 
health 
vigorously effective control over pasteut 


information is 


available officials should support 
ization, and in addition to existing tim 
and 
should apply the pasteurization spec! 


tions outlined in this report. 


temperature requirements, they 


H. A. WHITTAK 


H. D. PEASE 
E. Irw*n 
C. A. 


C. FRANK 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


Expressions of opinion and statements of supposed facts are published on authority of the writer under whos 
name they appear, and are not to be regarded as expressing the views of the American Public Healt} 
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Evart G. Routzaun, C.-E. A. W INSLOW, Dr. P.H., Wacter S. Frissie, Sopnre C. Netson, 


THE INFLUENZA SITUATION 
F*‘ /R SOME time past the lay press has carried notices of the prevalence 
influenza in European countries, in consequence of which health officers hay: 
naturally been anxious over what we might expect in the United States. Th. 
experience of 1918 and 1919 is so fresh in the memories of all that we can 
contemplate another invasion of influenza with anything but dread. 

Fortunately, the reports in the daily papers apparently have been exaggerat 
not as to the amount of territory involved, but as to the type of the disease. ‘Thx 
latest report, February 8, states that the disease is spreading in Sweden, Finlan 
Czechoslovakia and Macedonia, and decreasing in France, Belgium, Netherlands 
Spain, Switzerland, Poland and Berlin. The disease is not unduly prevalent i: 
Italy, Russia, North Africa, India or Australia. It has been widespread in Sout! 
England, but has reached its crest and is now abating in that section but spreadi: 
in the midlands. North England, Scotland and Ireland are comparatively fre 
The disease is reported as being very prevalent, but mostly of a mild type, accordin; 
to telegrams received by the United States Public Health Service—this statement 
being contrary to the ordinary press reports, which indicate that it is not of a pai 
ticularly mild type. During the last week in January, 725 deaths from the diseas« 
were reported in the large cities of England, which indicates that the disease 1 
not of the virulent type seen in 1918 and 1919. 

We trust that history will not repeat itself in this case. To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed, even in regard to a disease about which we know so littl 


THE VENEREAL DISEASE PROBLEM 
N SPITE of the money that is being expended on education, diagnosis and treat 
ment, and in spite of the optimistic reports which one sees from time to time, 
the careful student is compelled to admit that the progress made in regard to the 
prevention of venereal diseases is far from satisfactory. One is almost tempted to 
ask if any good whatsoever has been accomplished. 

In the summary of notifiable diseases given by the Public Health Service’, 
syphilis leads among the reportable diseases in the thirty-nine states which con- 
tributed to this report. These thirty-nine states have a population of more than a 
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red million people and may fairly be considered as giving a correct represen- 
of conditions in the entire country. To check the comparison and put it on 
uitable basis, the five most prevalent diseases for the thirty-nine states con- 
in the above report have been tabulated.* Measles showed a slightly 
r rate than syphilis, 2.172 against 2.03, but in nineteen of these states, syphilis 
easles. There is little doubt that measles is better reported than syphilis. If 
porting was equally good for the two diseases, it is hard to doubt that syphilis 
| have a long lead. 
New York State for 1925, syphilis came second to measles, but was very 
to it, the rate being 2.65 for measles and 2.57 for syphilis. 
(hese figures are not encouraging, but the situation must be faced fairly. 
inded optimism leads to stagnation and waste. 


blic Health Reports, Jan. 7, 1927. 
lealth News, Feb. 7, 1927. 


CARL JOSEPH EBERTH 


rT’ tity DEATH in Berlin of Eberth in his ninety-second year brings to the 
| ittention of sanitarians a well known name which, however, has not appeared 
uently in recent literature. Eberth was the discoverer of the typhoid fever 
llus, a discovery which has stood the test of time. Eberth had made his repu 
in the field of pathology long before his work on typhoid fever brought him 
prominence. The discovery was made in 1880, and described fully in 
how’s Archives in 1881. His observations made it certain that the germ 
ribed was in some way connected with the disease, which was later proved hy 
fky in 1884. His name has been perpetuated by the term “Eberthella ” applied 
i genus of bacteria found in the intestinal canal of man in enteric inflammation 
Hie spent many years of his life in Zurich, but in 1881 returned to Prussia and 
many years occupied the chair of Histology and Pathological Anatomy at the 
iversity of Halle. Although he has not been active for some years, his death 
| cause universal regret, and he will always be revered as among those who made 
inct contributions to the science of bacteriology. 


REWARDS FOR CANCER CURES 


A BILL has just been introduced inta the Senate of the United States appro 
4 priating the sum of $5,000,000 to be paid as a reward to the first person who 


scovers a cure for cancer. A commission is to be created which is “ authorized 


| directed ” to inquire into and test any cure for cancer which may he submitted 
it. The members of the commission are to be eminent scientists appointed by 
President and are to serve without pay, though the sum of $25,000 is to be 
ranted to cover actual expenses which are necessary in the performance of duties. 
he government is not to pay any costs or expenses for investigations except as 
rovided for in the clause giving $25,000, though all branches or departments of 
e government are required to lend assistance and cooperation upon the request 
| the commission, approved by the President. 
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There is encouragement in the fact that such a bill has been presented, but 
the whole we cannot approve of it. We do not believe that scientific men nee 
an incentive. More would be accomplished by providing well equipped labor 
and adequate salaries for competent research workers. Earnest men and wor 
every part of the world are now studying the question of cancer, and privat 
have been offered as prizes for the discovery of the cause and cure. O; 
December, William Lawrence Saunders offered two prizes of $50,000 ea 
for the discovery of what cancer is, and how it may be prevented, and the 


for a cure. The offer is to remain good for three years. 
Private commissions and judges can control the work that they are su 
o do, but a commission appointed by the government and directed by 
inquire into supposed cures will be overrun by cranks and charlatans, and t! 


( 


1 a bill becomes a law, the opportunity will be seized ur 
quacks to exploit their wares. However, the very fact that such a bill has 
introduced points to an awakening and growing interest in public health 
part of our statesmen, which will have a far-reaching educational value. As 


that goes, we welcome it 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Courtesy of the Rhode Island Medical Society 


CHARLES VALUE CHAPIN, M.D. 


f, HERO Devoted to Safeguarding Life—This was the tribute for his 
. accomplishments in public health work and sanitation paid to Dr. Charles 


Value Chapin, president of the AMERICAN Purtic HEALTH AssoctATION, by thi 
Rhode Island Medical Society in January, when it unveiled a portrait of him 
be hung in the Rhode Island Medical Library Building. 

Vincent, President of Rock 


In his address on that occasion Dr. George E 
feller Foundation, lauded Dr. Chapin as a pioneer in the study and care of 


ntagious diseases, for his influence on the modern high standards of statistics 


igi 

rtality and morbidity, and the elimination of politics from health matters 
Dr. Herbert G. Partridge presided at the meeting and addresses were also 
given by Dr. John M. Peters and Dr. George A. Blumer, intimate friends and 
professional associates of Dr. Chapin 
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Firry-Sixtu Annvuat Meetine 
HE plans for the Fifty-sixth Annual Meet- 
Cincinnati next fall are 
week of October 17 has 
been tentatively set as the time for the meeting, 


ing to be held in 


well under way The 


although it is possible that this date may be 
changed to the week of October 24, and readers 
are urged to watch this page for final 
announcement 

It will be remembered by many members that 
Cincinnati royally entertained the AssocrATION 
in 1916. That the the 


Assoc1ATIon had held in Cincinnati up to that 


meeting was second 


time and was considered by many as the best 


they had ever attended 

Dr. William H. Peters, health officer of Cin- 
cinnati for many years, has been designated 
chairman of the Local Committee. This com- 


mittee at its meeting on March 8 made plans 
not only for the entertainment of the delegates 
but for the whole meeting, which it is expected 
will again place Cincinnati in the lead as far as 
These 


plans will be announced in subsequent issues of 


recent annual meetings are concerned. 


the JouRNAL as they are matured. 


CENTRAL 
The Central 
first meeting of the year March 4. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE MEETS 


Committee held its 
One of its 
most important decisions was to hold the An- 
nual Meeting from Monday noon until Friday 


Program 


noon. It tentatively planned 2 general sessions, 
5 special sessions and 28 section meetings, sev- 
eral of which are to be joint meetings of two 
The 


and 


sections Program Committee urges all 


Members Fellows who have new and 
important contributions to make or who plan 
to offer the Annual Meeting to 
make these offers to their respective section 

the possible the 
date set for the completion of the first tentative 
April 30 


The committee 


papers for 


chairmen at earliest date, as 


program is 
adopted a set of regulations 
for the guidance of 
Annual Meeting 
following standards have been prepared 
the Central Program 
and have 
Board These 
standards represent an earnest endeavor to ob 
tain for the annual meetings, programs that 
will be of maximum usefulness and interest to 
members. Obviously certain restrictions have 
been necessary and it is hoped that all speakers 
will loyally accept these for the good of the 
\SSOCIATION 

1. Preference should be given to papers that 
present new information or new viewpoints 


for its own guidance and 
speakers at the Fifty 
The 
after caretul thoug 
Committee of the 
approved by the 


sixth 


rht by 
\ssociation, been 


Executive 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PusLic HEALTH 


Mere encyclopedic reviews of previous 
are to be avoided. 

2. Abstracts (not exceeding tw 
words) of papers should be 
months in advance of the meeting t 
tary of the AssocraATION and to the cl 
the section. 

3. Papers themselves should be subn 
month in advance of the meeting to t 
tary of the AssociATION and to th 
of the section. The chairmen reserv: 
to delete from any paper any material 
is not suitable for presentation at 
meeting. 

4. More than one paper per speak 
Annual Meeting shall be authorized 
formal vote of the Central Program | 
tee. Speakers are expected to notify 
gram officers involved where more 
paper has been offered or invited. T! 
does not refer to committee reports 

5. Presentations of papers shall 
to fifteen minutes each and discuss 
be limited to five minutes per individ 
cept upon approval of the Central | 
Committee. 

6. Papers shall not be listed for ri 
the absence of the author. 

7. For most programs of a gener 
the maximum number of papers should 
per session. Rarely should the number: 
five papers. In the case of highly t 
sessions, such as Laboratory, where paj 
shorter, exceptions may be necessary 

The purpose of this ruling is to ins 
least 30 to 50 per cent of the time for « 
sion, which is conceded frequently to 
most valuable part of a meeting. 

8. All papers and reports for the 
Meetings are to be accepted with the 
standing that they shall be the property 
AssoctATION for publication, unless this 
is waived by the Managing Editor. 


subn 


Obviously all rules such as these aré 
to reasonable interpretation, but excepti 
the shall be 
formal vote of the Central Program Comn 


foregoing authorized only 


STATE SOCIETIES 


VIRGINIA 


NOTES 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION ELECTs 
A’ the Annual Meeting of the Vi 
State Public Health Association in | 


ruary the following officers were elected 
President, Dr. L. L. Williams, Jr., Sur 
United States Public Health 
Vice-President, Dr. C. B. Ransone, H 
Roanoke; Second Vi 
Public Health N 
County; Secretary-Treasure 
Schenck, Director Public W 


Service ; 


Commissioner, 
fent, Anne Gulley, 
Loudoun 
Powhatan S. 


Norfolk 


Dr. Powhatan 


fare, 
S. Schenck was elected 


resentative of the Virginia State Public Hea! 
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ASSOCIATION NEws 


mn the Advisory Council of the 
Pustic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 

nd Legislative Committee: Dr. L 
S. Schenck and 
Public 


Dr. Powhatan 


wnley Foster, Director 


hmond 


Texas 
< ASSOCIATION OF SANITARIANS 
xas Association of Sanitarians has 

d the direction of section activities 
iation for the year to the following: 
C. C. Hays; Public Health Edu- 
\W. Steel; Sanitary Engineers and 
( M. Adams; Nurses, Bud A. 
Preventive Medicine, Physicians, 
Flickwir and Dr. L. H. Martin. 
lividuals will be responsible not only 
ivities of their sections, but also for 
ts on their respective committees, the 
ing arrangements and obtaining new 
fol- 
isures pending before the Fortieth 


iation has also endorsed the 
now in session: 


standards the 


lature 
the sanitary 
mattresses as sponsored by the 
ture Association 
the sanitation of housing and 
tallations and licensed plumbers as 


\ssociation 


the Master Plumbers 
lling the spread of disease by regu- 


lential sewage disposal and _ toilet 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
) [ARLES W. GODDARD, 65, city 
th officer of Austin, Texas, shot five 
riously wounded Adam R. Johnson, 

in the latter’s office, March 14 
rs after his arrest Dr. Goddard com- 


de in his cell in the local jail by 


Y IN AUSTIN 


nager, 
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slashing arteries in his throat and wrists, using 
a penknife overlooked by the authorities when 
he was committed to his cell 
Differences over the operation of the health 
department is reported the cause of the tragedy. 
Mr. bullet 


wounds. 


Johnson is from. the 


recovering 


Both men have served as state health officials 
Mr. Johnson was a member of the State Board 
of Control during the administration of Gover 
nor Pat M. Neff. 


of Austin a year ago 


He was elecied city manager 


Goddard 


University 


For six had served as 
head of the Health 
resigning a year ago to become health officer of 
\ustin. He state health under 
Governor W. P. Hobby. Dr. Goddard accom- 
plished several outstanding 
health work. While he was state health officer 
he organized health divisions in 65 counties in 
coéperating with the American Red 
S. Public Health Service and the 
During the bubonic 


years Dr. 
State Service, 


was officer 


pieces of public 


Texas 
Cross, the U. 
International Health Board. 
plague epidemic in 1920 he directed the million 


dollar fight against the plague. He was also 
identified with the health rehabilitation follow 
ing the Corpus Christi storm. In 1920 Dr 
Goddard resigned as state health officer to 


accept the appointment offered by the Board of 
Regents as chief of the State University Health 
He was vice-president of the Ameri 
can Students’ Health 
\merican 


Service. 
Association and a mem 


ber of the Association of University 
Professors. 
New Mexico 


OFFICERS OF NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 


FFICERS of the New Mexico Publi 
Health Association are: President, Dr. C 
W. Gerber, Las Cruces; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Dorothy R. Anderson, Santa Fe 

Dr. W. H. Enneis, Clayton, was elected vice 
president, but this office is now vacant, due to 
the departure of Dr. Enneis from New Mexico 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SION AND Mepicat INSPECTION OF 


Ry Thomas D. Wood, A.M., M.D., and 


Rowell, A.B.. M.D Philadelphia 
7. 637 pp. Price, $7.50. 
RN CHILI A Little Book of Ih 


the Prospective Mother 
Baltimore: Williams & 

$2.50 

IENE By M T 
Appleton, 1927 


nd Advice for 
Raynor Meaket 
2 209 pp. Price, 
anp Hy 
Sth ed.) New York 

P $1 
APY With Special Consideration of Surgical 
(2d ed.) By A. Rollier, M.D New 


University Press, 1927. 318 pp. 


Dreretics AND DreroTHERA! By Ruth Wheel 


Helen Wheele: Philadelphia: Saunders, 1! 


Price, $1 50 

Cuitp GUIDANCE By Smiley Blanton, B.S M.D 
and Margaret Gray Blanton. New York: Century 
1927 301 pr Price, $2.25 

Heattu Recorp ror Cuitpren. By J. Theron Hunte 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 19 > ony Price 
$1.00 

VEGETABLES witH ANALYSES Menus AND 


REcIPES By Ida C. Bailey Alle New 


Doubleday, Page, 1927 451 pp. Price 
Tuts Business F OPERATIONS By Tames Radle 
Cincinnati: Digest Pub. Co., 1927 6 DT Price 


$1.00 


— 
| 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Prohibition at Its Worst—By Irving Fisher, would have been better than a law eni 


Professor of Economics, Yale University. program. He does not condemn th 
Vew York: Macmillan, 1926. 239 pp. Price, of the law by those appointed to 


$1.75 nor the authority which has been assu 
This book is the outgrowth of the author’s yy the chief enforcement officer, 


ace ich he has disce red t 
testimony given before the Sub-committee of rascality which he has discovered 


the Committee on the Judiciary of the United punished legally \s he has gone s 
States Senate in April, 1926. He states that 1 his general discussion, he migl 
it embodies notes which he has collected for given some consideration to the eff 
20 years. His interest in the alcohol problem actions on youth as well as the ger 
was aroused when as a patient of Dr. Trudeau, lation of the country 
he was advised not to let physicians give him he outstanding inconsistency is the 
whiskey. He states that he was slow to be- the first proposition in the outline « 
come a prohibitionist. The title of the book is, 18: “ The present situation of imperf 
we believe, a misnomer. It should be called ment is intolerable,” which is 
“Prohibition at Its Best,” and one can only slightly different form in_ his 
conclude that as far as prohibition goes the Present conditions are intolerabl 
author is an incurable optimist. be corrected,” yet his studies lead 
[he outstanding value of the book is the conclusion which | nsiders “ 
criticism of the statistics given by Mr. Shirk, total (alcohol) consumption to-day is 
research director of the Moderation League less than 16 pet nt of preprol 
In discussing the scientific side of the question SuUmption, probably less than 10 p 
many undoubted facts are given which no one Possibly less than 5 per cent.” TI 
is inclined to discredit, but the experiments on ‘ents are hard to reconcile, and 
lower animals by a number of men of the Sk if the author himself believes w 
highest standing, some of which have been Written 
continued for upwards of 14 years, and prac- For the rest, tl x 1S 5 
tically all of which show that the use of alcohol, tains a great deal of valuable mates 
even in excessive amounts, has a decidedly too one-sided to be considered a fair d 
beneficial effect on the progeny by the third f this perplexing problem on whicl 
generation, are not mentioned. These experi- ‘depends M. P. R 


ments included guinea pigs, mice, rats, rabbits, 


frogs, barnyard fowls and several species of Hydrogen Ion Concentration: Its Sig 


insects. Some of the quotations given are not cance in the Biological Sciences and M 

up to date, and in other places the author shows ods for Its Determination— B; 

that he has seen the testimony of noted men Michaelis, M.D., authorized translat 

favoring the other side, but fails to give it. William A. Perlsweig, M.A., Ph.D. (2d 

The notable work of Karl Pearson, Stockard Baltimore: Willams & Wilkins, 1926. 2 

and Pearl is dismissed with a footnote of 6 32 ills. Price, $5.00 

lines ending with the banal statement that this Dr. Michaelis, whose name is link 

is a revamping of the old argument that \rrhenius, Sorensen, and Clark, is at 
ilcohol is a good fool-killer.” Resident Lecturer in Research Med 
Che author goes outside of the scientific stud Johns Hopkins Medical School. His 

f prohibition. He holds that prohibition can ilthough called a second edition as 

be enforced. He discusses the activities of ip the first German edition in 1914, is 1 

brewers and bootleggers, and states his opinion mplete new work The original has 

that alien bootleggers should be deported. He completely reconstructed, brought up t 

holds that the law should be obeyed even if and expanded to 3 lumes of wh 


bad, but thinks that an educational program first. The second and third volumes will d 
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Books AND REPORTS 


methods and various applications 
mistry, general physiology, and 
work deals almost exclusively 
imental principles involved not 


of hydrogen ion concentra- 


lied physico-chemical conceptions. 


ry laying 


pments 


two parts, the 


nting only in i 


+ 


S¢ 


iT) 


of 
for 


of teacher 


ground 


that 
the 


umed is a 
work 
One may expect to find 


21K applications, few direct de- 


ds for determinnig pH values, 
ughly grounded in the funda- 
is ready for these things. And 


are allusions to promised wealth 


and elsewhere which 


to 


volumes 


most of us incom- 


ut the knowledge given in this 


should be 


se wishing 


not only read 
to this 


with an expectation of 


follow 


s of their study to-day or to- 
the 


th the attitude of student, 


ning, and laying the foundation 
| more comprehensive outlook 
with 


first dealing 


equilibrium of the ions,” the 
e ions, particularly the hy- 
sources of electric potential 
There are excellent expositions 
f buffers and of indicators, the 


ts absence of in 


he commonly used sulphone 
itors. The author’s one color 
d for the measurement of pH 
lost sight of in this country, is 

inhydrone electrode is dis 
r data tending to clarify Clark’s 
Ithough he has never lost his 


has passed into depths many 


to toll Membrane po 


iding Donnan’s theory, absorption 


ng Coehn’s rule concerning the 
dielectric constants and 
ials, and other topics 


T he 


and, rather 


are discussed work 


title indicates, 


istive in 


its theoretical discus 


lany instances wishing 


eferences are given com 


tn oduced 


by a 


| man 
We close with the 


‘or does the 


give it 


ntence 


future 


+ 


when the small portion of 
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physical chemistry, here presented, doubtlessly 


improved and changed in many respects, will 


become the of that rational 
to see developed 


ultimate basis 


physiology which we expect 


in the next few decades.” M. S. MARSHALL 


Four Essentials of Education— By Thomas 


Educational Director, 


York 


Jesse Jones, Phelps 


Fund. Nex Scribner, 1926 


Price, $1.50. 


Stores 
188 pp 
Mr. Jones approaches the subject of education 


from a broad standpoint including graduate 


study theology and settlement 
work, of 


Institute, and in the 


in sociology, 


research the Hampton 
National 
cation, and surveys of educational and colonial 
Africa the Phelps-Stokes 


His primary thesis is that all education 


direction in 


Bureau of Edu 


policies in under 


Fund 


should be based on a wide and deep compre 


hension of community conditions since the pur 


pose of education is to adapt the child to its 


environment. The four most vital elements 


which he calls the “simples” of the community 


are, (1) health and sanitation; (2) appreciation 


ind use of the ironment; (3) the household 


eny 
and the home and (4) 


It is, 


recreate 


of course, gratifying to the public health 


worker to see health and sanitation emphasized 


as the first basic elements in sound education 
On the other hand the reviewer cannot but 
feel that Mr. Jones’s viewpoint is far too ol 
jective to furnish the basis for any complet 
educational theory Education is no doubt de 
igned to promote adaptation to the environment 
but one cannot effect this end by focussing o1 
the environment alone The reviewer believes 
that the developments of mental hygiene in the 
next quarter of a century will produce revolu 


tionary changes in our whole educational 


scheme and will give us for time 


basis for the sort of 


ghtly 


ound subjective 


h Mr 


adaptation 


Tones demands 


LOW 


A Manual of Clinical Laboratory Procedure 


for. the Use of the General Practitioner 

Rohert A. Kilduffe VD 

Voshy, 1926. 287 pp., 55 figs. in t Price 

£300 

This is a simplified and brief summary « 
linical laboratory procedures based on practical 
experience in hospital and public health labora 
tory work. It includes the subject ora 
tory equipment and uses of standard types of 
apparatus. It treats in some detail of the exam 


stimulate, 
k 
lat fully to revie is 
ree 
listent 
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inations of urine, blood, sputum, feces, cerebro- 


spinal fluid, exudates and transudates, breast 
milk, tissues, and specific bacteria \ list of 
laborator rocedures for 46 of the more com 
mon diseases ilso given. It is to be regretted 
hat the use of motile amoebae as diagnostic of 
amoebiasis is cited and that no reference is 
made to the ipid and efficient methods of 
flotation and levitation for stool examinations 
for the 1 of ths Che section on tissue 
examination is obviously quite inadequat Che 
figures in the book are mainly of apparatus 
rather than objects sought by laboratory 
methods ("HARLES A. Koroip 


Le Rhumatisme Articulaire aigu Maladie 
Contagieuse. Etude epidemiologie et 
pathogenigal Docteur Georges Andrieu, 
Imprimierie J. Fournier, 41 rue Constantine, 
Toulouse, 1926. 142 pp 
he thesis here esented, while not entirely 

new to American students of preventive medi 

cine because of the contributions of St. Law 
rence White \ beloff and Sobel and others in 
recent years, 1s sustained by material much 
more convincing than any heretofore published 


g with the geographic dis 


tribution of acute articular rheumatism and th 


contributory causes, while admirably prefaced 
and giving a good deal of hitherto inaccessible 
material, particular from French military 
sources, do not add much to our ideas and ac 
cepted understanding of the disease 


e third chapter upon the epi 


lemiol eumatic fever c 


valuable new and convincing matter 


Dr. Andrieu’s description of the rural epi 


demic in and about Aucun in 1925-1926 and his 
history ul thre in the garrison troops 
it Toulouse 1924-1925 are useful, original ob 
servations which, taken with the presumptive 
‘dence of conda in homes of clinic 
itients s enera tound cities of this 
ntry tend to « n the steadily t \ 
inion that icute 1 imatism we are dealing 
vith a « nunica disease transmitted 
sons ck \ t 1seas 
Hard] né or planne r pre 
t t to veneral prit les until 
et has been determined 
\ndrieu mal 1 laim of discovery in this 
Dr. Andrieu finds that: relatively long and 
timate contact between the sick and the well 


spired 
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is necessary for transmission of the 
the contagivm is only by interhuma: 
that the incubation period is still und 
forms are ther: 


abortive common; 


valescent and recurrent carriers of 
immunity is not developed by an attac! 
rheumatic fever. 

In the closing chapter on preventi 
refers to the presumed contributory 
poverty, overcrowding of living pret 
the effects of 


fatigue, and to the still 


cluding dampness, 
controversial! 
focal infection as in teeth and tonsils 
prophylaxis 


Personal or family 


clude isolation of the sick from th 
concurrent disinfection of oral 
coupled with disinfection (sic) of tl 
pharynx. 

It is rare to find in theses from 


authorship so generous a collection 


ences to medical publications from 
Germany and this country. 

This publication should he of inter: 
those who concern themselves with the 
valvular | 


history and prevention of 


and to those who seriously study 


ease, 
results of operative removal of foci 
tion in teeth and tonsils. It presents 
rare approach to a disease from a 
demiological point of view. HAven Ey 
The Peaks of Medical History— 4) 

f the Evolution of Medicine for the 

Vedtcal 


Students and  Practiti 


Charles L. Dana, A.M., M.D., LI 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1926 
Price, $3.00 

Che well known author of this work 


the book 


which would emphasize the high spots 


in mind writing of a for 


evolution of medicine, make it possibl 
short time to obtain some idea of the sul 
i whole, 


tails could be 


and get a background upon wl 
worked 


ial’s interests and tastes. 


according to t 


[wo features give special value to th: 
the first of which is a diagram of the sip 
peaks of medical history, represented b 

rag line, on one side of which the great 


»f medicine are given according to their 


and wi the other side, the important ad 
made The length of the lines corres 
somewhat to the length of time they rep 
but also to the number of events which 


The dates along the lines add clea 


an Te AT TTY 


However, 


Books AND REPORTS 


The second feature of special 
entitled “ Biographical Notes,” 
short space of six pages gives a 

great names and references to 
ich the student may find further 

many and excellent illustrations, 
iving given especial attention to 
making them as he says, “ kinetic 
static.” The only criticism which 
ned to make is the omission of cer- 
nd events. In the short section de- 
\merican medicine it seems that 
ertainly, and perhaps others, esp« 
South, should have had a place. 
is beautifully printed on light 
s written in interesting style, and 
it the best short presentation which 
our attention. We trust that it 
wide circulation, and incite many 
the study of more extensive books 
subject M. P. RaAveNe! 
1 Measurements in Physical Educa- 
1861-1921)—By John F. Bovard and 
sens. University of Oregon Pub- 
hysical Education Series, Vol. 1, 
26. 24 pp. Price, $1.25. 

lication is an attempt “to give a 
ry of the development of testing and 

physical education, and to submit 

n in chronological order some of 
ling tests which have been compiled 
for measuring the various phases 
hciency.” 

excellent review of the efforts that 

ide to ascertain the proportions of 

man body, and of the methods of 
measuring human physical efficiency. 
part is devoted to an_ historical 
he various factors concerned: First, 
metry; second, of strength tests; 
ardiac functional tests; and fourth, 
il ability tests. 
nd part of the publication is devoted 
leration of “some of the outstanding 
is made up very largely of quotations 
és from original studies. The early 
such pioneers in the field of physical 


as Dr. Hitchcock of Ambherst, and 
ent of Harvard, is discussed in some 


ciency tests devised for use in public 
and in colleges are given in usable de- 
he inclusion of work tables and charts 
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make a particularly valuable part of this pub 
lication. rests for both male and femak 
students are included. 

The later pages are taken up with criticism 
and discussion of the value of the various tests, 
and with a summary and the conclusion: “ We 
should first point out that the treatment of ex 
perimental data on physical tests and measurs 
ments is only now being put on a sound scien 
tific basis.” 

A bibliography and index add to the value of 
this very careful study. It has extremely valu 
able and practical material for the use of that 
portion of physical educators whose work ot 
scientific interest lies in the field of testing 
physical powers or efhiciency. It certainly 
should be on the reference shelf of every active 
worker in the field of physical education 

Cuarces H. KEEN} 
Eating Vitamines—By C. Houston Goudess 
(3d ed.). New York: 


1927. 129 pp. Price, $1.50 


Funk & IWeagnalls, 


The history, analysis and value of vitamines 
in the daily menu are simply told in this small 
volume. More than half of the book is devoted 
to recipes rich in vitamines and daily menus 
are suggested for the housewife who its seeking 
information and inspiration for this three-time 


a-day task. 


A Manual in Preliminary Dietetics—/ 
Maude A. Perry, B.Sc. St. Louis: Mosl 
1926. 141 pp. Price, $1.25 
This is a practical volume, consisting of a 

series of lessons in preliminary dietetics given 

by the author to the nurses of the Montreal 


General Hospital. 


Hospital Housekeeping and Sanitation 
Vora P. Hurst, RN St. Louis Vos 
1926. 144 pp. Price, $1.25 
The fundamentals and technic of hospital 

housekeeping are presented from the teaching 


standpoint. 


Hob o’ the Mill— By Grace T. Hallock and 
Julia Wade Abbot. Illus. by Emma Clark 
Chicago: Quaker Oats Company, 1927. 110 pp 
How important grain has been to the building 

of civilizations is told in this fascinating story 

for boys and girls. The book has been written 
primarily to supplement health teaching in 
schools and has had the endorsement of a group 


of health educators. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT AND OTHER REPORTS 
Ira V. Hiscock 


Use Health Exhibits— Ii’. W. Peter, M.D., | live The article concludes wit! 
C.P.H. Child Health Bulletin, Jan., 1927. tribute to the late Dr. Hermann M 
\ challenge is offered to the leaders in public whose great delight was to “sl 

health work and to the medical profession in way from the lowlands to the mor 

this article on the use of health exhibits. Ina the beauties thereof.” R. W 

1 metaphor, it is stated that the 

purpose of health education is “to attract Berkeley, California— Berkel 

people to the mountains of health knowledge partment report for the fiscal y 


which lie within their reach; to arouse in them June 30, 1926, contains much valuab! 
an appreciation of the various forms of wealth _ tion in the small space of 16 pages 

these mountains contain; to persuade them to blue covers set off the report, whicl 
take possession and dig deep; to teach them carefully prepared and is well illust: 


practical methods of doing this; to emphasize important statistical tables and grap! 


the benefits which will result from resorting fortunately, the type is too small 
to mountains instead of mole-hills; and above _ reading. 
all, to enlist participation in the great social \ model health department lay-out 
struggle of to-day to eradicate the lowlands of vided during the year in the new 
disease.” annex. Features of the new quarters 
An important task of public health workers proof vault large enough to accomm 
is to bring the mountains and the people living and death records commencing wit! 
in the lowlands together by means of demon- 1889, a convenient public health lab 
stration accompanied by education. Up to the the same floor with the general of 
present time, however, demonstration by means conference room for the use of the 
of the health exhibit has been sadly neglected, It is noteworthy that public healt 
especially in America. Germany, however, in’ is on the generalized plan, and that 
spite of her poor financial condition and the cooperation with the University of 
broken.and depressed spirit of her people, offers the assistance of about 20 graduate 
strange contrast and has set a standard for offered the city in return for the fiel 
the rest of the world to follow in the hygiene which they thus obtain. “In this and 
and sanitation exhibit held in Dusseldorf last other ways, the influence of the Depart 
summer. The enterprise was undertaken by Hygiene at the University has mad 
the leaders of the medical profession and the _ to the profit of Berkeley’s health.” 
public health officials of Germany who believed \ crude death rate of 9.47 per 1,00( 
that what Germany needed was a healthy spirit tion (corrected for residence 10.2) 
in a healthy body. By means of a health ex- infant mortality rate of 48 per 1,000 birt 
hibit, they he ped to arouse the people to a bet- recorded Three years ago, the Berkel 


ter understanding of the health problems of the center established 5 well baby clinics 
nation and what could be done to solve them first year, 230 visits were made to thes 


The situation in America is discussed in a in the second year 1,160 visits, and last 


manner suggesting that here it is the salesman 5,615 visits. Two prenatal conferenc: 
rather than the health worker who realizes the established last year. For the past 2 
opportunities of educating the public by means _ preschool drive has been conducted for t! 
of demonstration—commonly termed advertis- pose of examining all children who i1 
g [he salesman and merchant use devices enter school in the fall. Due to the v 
for creating public desire—the printed page, the assistance of over 150 members of 
spoken word, pictures, displays, exhibits, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, a_ sc 
demonstrations, parades, etc.—primarily for Berkeley physicians and dentists and 
selfish and mercenary purposes. Those same _ nurses, 453 preschool children were exat 
devices might be rightfully used by health Among this number 1,084 physical d 
workers and members of the medical profes- were found and advice given to the parent 


sion to teach the public about what they are so cerning their correction. Of the total of 
vitally and fundamentally interested—how to defects discovered among school children, 4,4 


BooKs AND REPORTS 


vere corrected during the school 


{ year 779 children were re- 
physicians and 2,579 to pri- 
correction of defects. The re- 


vith 4 


ised personnel 


major recommendations, 


le, Tennessee—A survey of Knox 


ntly been completed by the Asso 
the Committee on Ad 

the Public 
n, and a preliminary report of 


the 


Director of 
Practice of American 
the public health services of 
luntary, has been published 
is made at the request of the 
Welfare, the health 


Chest, and the re- 


ve 


iblic city 


e Community 
ludes suggestions and plans for 


ser and coordination of 


vices 


quired by use of the Appraisal 


that Knoxville has improved its 


tion rating almost 100 per cent in 
d of 2 years, “thereby creating 
terest and a strong sentiment in 
vement for the early solution 
problems in order that the up- 

iy be continued, but it also re 


k spots in local health perform 


ling more intelligent formula 
for betterment.” The 


mal ked 


iwakened public interest in 


report 


improvement the 


on a more sul 
is credited as Pp 
was made pos 


ation of property in the 


listrict “ for the use of the several 
g the health and welfare” 

1 county 
features of the plan for codrdi- 
blic health services and the 
tor f the health center provide: 


Health shall be 


ney around which, or in codpera- 


itv Bureau of 


all other health agencies, offi- 


luntary, shall operate. (2) That 
medical advisory board to ad- 
perate with the Bureau of Health 


lepartment of Public Welfare in medi- 
rs relating to the health and welfare 
(3) That there shall be a 
43 ’ Health Council, or lay advisory board, 


38 mmunity. 
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composed of 20 or 25 representative citizens, to 
health 
Health Cen 


include representation from voluntary 


agencies. (4) That the Knoxville 


ter shall be reéstablished under the manage 
ment and direction of the city health officer. It 
shall house all of the official and voluntary 
health agencies of the city and county Its 
clinical services shall be those which very dis 
tinctly are public health, diagnostic, or instruc 


This plan has been discussed 


the 


tive in character 


with all of interests involved and 


in detail 


has received unanimous approval, including 


endorsement by the Knox County Medical 
Society. 
New Mexico—The fourth biennial report 


first published report of the Bureau of 
Health of New 


1925-1926 is well arranged and interesting. 


and the 
Public Mexico for the period 


The 


value of the inside front cover is recognized, 
as it contains 22 concise statements of “ What 
the New Mexico State Bureau of Public 
Health Does for You,” all at a cost of about 
6.8 cents per person in taxes. A table of con 


tents precedes the main report which occupies 
34 pages. The inside of the back cover is 
utilized for a statement of the personnel of the 


Public Welfare and the staff of the 
Public Health The back 


shows the organization chart of the Department 


Board of 
Bureau of covet 
of Public Welfare, with its main subdivisions 
of public health and child welfare. 


“There may be two dozen persons in this 
country who have the courage to read through 
a large volume of annual reports. But not so 
with the taxpayer, busy with his own affairs, 
who wants to know what his state health de 
partment has done with his money It is for 
him that this report has primarily been pre 
pared. Those persons who delight in tables of 
figures will find a few on the last pages.” Fol 
lowing a somewhat general statement concern 


ing the 2 years’ work and results, the commis 
prepared list of 14 
Discussions of the 


idual 


sioner submits a carefully 


recommendations activities 


and problems of indiv divisions, suppl 


mented by tabular statements, conclude the ré 
port which is one of gratifying progress by on 
of the younger departments 

Texas Association of Sanitarians—The 
Texas Association of Sanitarians was or- 
ganized in order “to promulgate for public 
health workers courses of instruction and the 


general advancement of knowledge for sanitary 


improvements and for their encouragement; to 


th service with a V il 
ty 
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provide social intercourse among its members 


exchange of information and 
rhe fourth annual 

was held at Fort Worth, October 27-30, 1926, 
181, as compared with 
An 


containing the 


and friendly 


experiences.” short school 
with a registration of 
117 the 
of the 


previous year. interesting report 


proceedings, papers pre- 


sented and an account of various activities and 


future plans, occupies 155 pages. 

he program for the school covered the 
following subjects: Public Health Education, 
Food Sanitation, General Sanitation, Public 
Water Supplies, Public Health Laboratory, 
Waste Disposal, Public Health Organization, 
Milk Sanitation, and Disease Control Procedure. 
General discussion followed the group of 
lectures given on each subject. The benefits 
of a well-organized school of this character are 
obvious, and much credit is due the Texas 


\ssociation for stimulating educational activities 
in this manner. 

lo quote from one of the papers presented 
Sanitarians 


for 


The Texas Association of pro- 


vides a common meeting ground public 


health 


be absent, and as this is an important 


workers in Texas that would otherwise 


factor 


in the success of any profession, it is felt that 


the organization is due to survive for a number 


of years at least Through this Association 


pressure may be brought to bear on legislative 


bodies that would otherwise not be possible 
through the State Health Department, and 
through such channels it is hoped to bring 


about more adequate laws for health protection 
records show, the 
kind in 


States, although similar organiza- 


in the state So tar as the 


Texas Association is the first of its 
the United 
tions have recently come into existence in other 
states.” I. V. H. 

Health of 


Twenty-ninth 


Che State Board ot 


California 


California has published its 


Biennial Report for the fiscal years July 1, 


1924, to June 30, 1926. This report opens with 
a statement to the effect that during the period, 
state and local health officers were confronted 


with a large number of specially acute problems 


in the control of communicable diseases. These 
included human plague, acute anterior polio- 
myelitis, smallpox and diphtheria. A some- 


what detailed account of the plague outbreak 


and the control measures instituted forms an 


important part of the report. It will be re- 


that in there were 32 cases of 


in this epidemic of which 


called all, 
pneumonic plague 


30 terminated fatally. 
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A special malaria survey of Calii 
months of 1 
Internationa! 
that ma 
state in | 


four 
the 


showed 


conducted during 
representative of 
Board. This study 


decreased greatly in the 
Spleen examinations were made of | 
boys whose ages ranged from 5 to 
Lower infant mortality rates prevailed 
years of the biennial period than for 
preceding. 
One of the 
during this period was the establis! 
the State Board of Health of a car 
spection division. The Cannery Inspect 
adopted in 1925, 
Health to license all canneries which 
the 
sterilization of all 


outstanding features of 


requires the State | 
standards adopted by board in 
to the 
products cooked under pressure, wit! 


olives and 
ception of tomatoes and tomato produ 
lowing the passage of this act the sard 
tuna packers of the state requested 
to inspect their plants An annual ass 
on a per case basis of all products 
inspection is paid by the canners 
California—Pasade1 
department the 
June 30, 1926, is creditable in several 
report of 44 
covers, with a front cover well 


Pasadena, 
report for fiscal year 


This is a pages, bound 
gray 
as to type, city seal, and border. 

The health officer’s letter of transmit! 
attention to the outstanding events of 
changes 
future. A list of 
included, emphasizing particularly the dk 


in organization, and outlook 
recommendations is 
increased personnel, revision of the s 
code, creation of a citizens’ health cou 
the health 
health activities in the city to be mad 
AMERICAN 

the heal 


a survey of department 


the direction of the H 
\SSOCIATION \ summary of 
partment budget indicates an expenditu 
the year of $48,144 in this city of 78,680 
An infant mortality rate ot 44 for 
noteworthy as is the crude death rate 
The chief causes of death during the year 
(140), 


(65), 


heart diseas¢ cancet 
hemorrhage 
diseases of the arteries (52), 
(50). The placard 
clinics to be posted in a conspicuous p! 


organic 
cerebral tuberculosis 
and pneu 
sent to physicians 
‘Toxin antitoxin Prevents 
Health Depart 


reproduced : 
theria. Ask your Doctor. 
Pasadena, California.” 
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—— 


nox on Shipboard—An epidemiolog- 
an outbreak of smallpox on ship- 
McCallum, Quarantine 


of Depart- 


led DY 


monwealth Australia 


alth has been published 


lication No. 33, 


recently 


1926). Interesting 


and graphs cover a large 


tables 


is 29-page report. It is seldom 
rtunity presents itself for the study 


ic under conditions which exclude 


actors 
1 ship sailing from London to 
stralia, in February, 1926, an out 


$ cases of smallpox occurred among 


iny of 1,203 persons. During this 


e of a number of passengers free 
tact with the outside world, it was 
study the behavior of the disease 
st experimental conditions The 
e was in a passenger who came 
Durham, England, where small- 


n epidemic. He was not recognized 


smallpox and was not isolated on 
unrecognized secondary cases oc- 
to arrival \delaide, and 8 


developed within the next 13 days 


at 


that date, no further cases oc 


lation of with vaccination and 


Cases, 


Books AND Ry PORTS 


Four outstanding features of the epidemiology 


of this disease were realized 
1. The short range of spread of infection 
2. The comparatively low degree of infectivity 
3. The irregular incidence of attack amongst 


persons equally exposed 
4. The anomalies in the relationship between 


attack by smallpox and varying degrees 


of vaccination immunity. R. E. W. 
New Hampshire—The Open-Air Messen 
ger of the New Hampshire Tuberculosis Asso 


months of 1926 contains 
the 
In 


rate 


last 3 
of 


the 


report 


ciation for 
the 


against 


state-wide 
1920 


was 


annual campaign 
the 


reported 


tuberculosis when work 
the death 


1911-19, 


small, 


high 
known 


started, 


(average 120), the number of 


cases Was tuberculosis clinics were re 


stricted to 3 centers, and only one nurse was 


with a second 
The 
pitifully in 


beds 


full time to this work 


nurse devoting half time to tuberculosis 


devoting 


number of sanatorium beds was 


adequate; there were no sanatorium for 


children.” 
\t 


centers, 263 


1926, clinic 


10 


rate 


o! there were 67 
having held, 
The death 


(all forms) was 69.9 per 100,000 population tn 


the end 


clinics been with 


counties served tuberculosis 


r observation of all contacts and 1925. The association now has 10 nurses in 
disinfection, were the measures’ the field, several of whom have served since 
ntrol the outbreak. Quarantine’ the opening of the campaign in 1920. The 
ned until 18 days after last possible county has been taken as a basis for the nurses’ 
a case; contacts being released work. Each nurse has an average of 6 clinic 
llance when eligible from. satis centers in operation in her territory 
cination result Of the 14 cases, 
er been vaccinated and the other 4 Greenville, South Carolina—(ireenvill 
st been vaccinated in infancy, 26, a city with an estimated population of 30,000 
50 years previously Infection in In 1926, 606 resident births were reported, of 
ippears to have followed the line which 382 wer white and 224 colored Of this 
pportunity, the opportunity being umber, 473 were attended by physicians and 
sonal contact, with a significant 133 by midwives. During the year, there were 
the unvaccinated persons among 381 deaths from all causes, 137 among the whit 
sed Results of vaccination of and 244 among the colored There were 33 
f the 1,203 on board showed a resident deaths of infants, 11 among the white 
ne in the protection of the in ind 22 among the colored et . 
ded by prior vaccination when The annual report number the health hn 
ts were classified as immunity, — letin tlines tl rincipal events of the yea 
1! Jennerian reactions. Using 192 d contains many tables ving the 1 
with Hill’s method of multiple ts of health department work \ phot 
puncture and properly prepared = vrap fat n in the abattoir appears on th 
ll effects followed vaccination and front cove Greenville is) on tl cit 
vas found in obtaining acquiescence erating under the Standard Milk Ordn 
rs to vaccination as a necessary f the United States Public Health Service, 
protection against and control of ind the reports of the first grading period ari 
ere published 
aarmn Renantre 


| 
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A SELECTED PUBLIC HEALTH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WITH ANNOTATIONS 


RayMonp S. Partrrerson, Pu.D 


Sepsis and Faulty Hygiene —| Potency of 
which means little to an American reader, the t what all sanitarians should know 
author subjects dental sepsis and faulty hygienic pox virus deteriorates on standin; 
habits t l rching—and interesting leterioration can be slowed dow1 
crit S virus in the icebox 
ACKI EY I FORC]I = EDDIE, B. \ 

of Smallpox \ 


Scarlet Fever Pregnancy and Dental Deteri 


muniza lag st sca rev vith scariat il systema S ily of cases in the Yak 

x i sus ( ( rin 
n es i | hospital det ( tecth to d 
BI \ I SIMPSON, ¢ W I reg i 1 reventa 

D i \ \ 1 intake 
Feve GOMPI M I s 
| oO 


Food Handle: 


ind 
tinal origin were 1 , 


ed from the hands of 
e of every twelve waiters in Waco, Texa Scarlet Fever Isolation—|! 


H 


L Tie t was inspired \ sceing a walt fered indicating a parallel bet we 
come trom a toilet and serve a sandwich to a lischarged with hemolytic streptoca 
customer without first washing his hands turn cases trom the same hom ( 
BUICI W \ et Occurret of Bacterium r cent otf suc iniecting Cases gay 
Int t Origin Hands of Food Handle ultures as against a general rate « I 
I t. D } 


per cent 


Transmission of Poliomyelitis—Carri Prev. Med lan.), 1927 


Me 
I than ust ire held to be the main 
sources OF U preaG Of paralysis Spread of Scarlatinal Infections 
mcruces, L0picys Work, t his record of the treatment of scarl 
way t re a community epidemic vith immune serum, the author 
» the comn t gether and prevent ucteriologic study of the infectious 
ngress eated cases and controls made by tak i 
COLLIER, JAMI ( ; s of Poli ures seven, fourteen, and twenty-ei | 
idmission. When discharged, alm 
inv trois i ed hem 
Hospital Health Center Sey as did treated 
is tal ud ts were mack organisms 
I rortn GOI DON, I Cre fc 
Caneel s Antit A. MLA 
t rried on b I 
t 1ans 
rransmutation of Bacteria—A « 
and detailed consideration of evid 
Undu Fever 
; l practice 
( plete tar of ft 
i will effect but this re 
W i 
; é to ¢ t that t changes 
he author suggests 
VS w ( 
TTT 


1S It is no longer erliness of the sev ral research stud 
lisease, and dvysen t function of colostrum—which are des 
nstant symptom of ire contrasted with the disorder prev 
( rriet t the most important in other lines ¢ f resear¢ h \ plea is mad 
‘ +] the diseas me rational system of codrdination—hoy 
DER Ml Intest A mel ste fram oi t interesting 
Standpoint Related to the Clinical HARDING, T. S. The Function of Col 


J. Lab. & Clin. Med., 12:5 (Feb.), 192 M. J. & Rec., 125:4 (Fet 


Hy - OMe 
CORDON > 
Amel Dysentery 
1 ( rdinated Research 


RB IR “PAR 
AND KEPORTS 
Health Administration— [his briet third al ( 
Russian flights into the ides O selected S are a 
rie W pre Ipt a desire l and tance < rectin ects 
detail t this inte Sul ssed 
PAT N BOLI I 
‘ 
School Health Work 
ver \ ial 
‘ ry is 
| | BURGH 
ti 
Wil 
5 O | 
1 Pre Nutrition and Growt 
1 
‘ 
nti und to 
ca te the ‘ ar luded 
irlic I M W M Ilias 
fforts t determi } NX ( | } 
tt et 
1 
i I 
olation Practice 
cable di ! f 
nta fre hool 
Cy les (MMA? ‘ 
\ 4 
nere lit o! \ 
© M. & 
cycles hil the higher 
terable may be Success of Diphtheria Immun 
sce Vic nul a I i 
( ) tl rat of d cent over 
s left State tl normal expectan ed 
' pa s well wort e few cases that did o ire | ex 
S S \MMA)? ( ] PI A ) a 
tion Standard 
ot il deathpoints of the I venting C tipati 
i i | 
of 142° F. { 
\ { 
a 
ARK. W. S te ( t 
T af 
it 
heal Stand In B 
‘ the practicin 
MA Is M Science Ta t 
1 School Health Examination ul Y 
tal. casi il scl] 0] cl sty] ‘ 
ction. the auth rs propose t] ( 
lation of children upon ad State Med 
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Education of the public to 


Heart Disease 


avoid focal infections is advocated as_ the 
remedy for heart disease 

TOWNSEND, M. I Health Education to Prevent 
Heart Disease. Hosp. Soc. Serv., 15:2 (Feb.), 1927. 


Factory Ventilation—British experience 
confirms the findings of the New York com- 
mission concerning the relationship between 
temperature and ventilation and absence due to 
illness. 


VERNON, H. M., et al The Ventilation and Heat 
ing of Factories J. Indust. Hyg., 9:2 (Feb.), 1927 
The New Hygiene—Although this paper 
causes certain misgivings in the breast of the 
editor of the Journal of the A. M. A., health 


officers will find it a delightful summary of the 
newer trend in health administration. Health 
administration would profit greatly by a general 
reading of Dr. Vincent’s paper 

VINCENT, ¢ I The Future of 


(Jan.), 1927 


The 


Medicine 
Forum, 27:1 

Cancer Statistics— How accurate are cancer 
statistics? The author finds that the error in 
the diagnosis of internal cancer varies from 
33 to 50 per cent. Can human cancer be shown 
to hereditary statistics? No. “The 


be by 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


_oF Pustic HEALTH 


cancer rate increases just about to tl 
that people are kept from dying of s 
else. Evidently all the diseases of old a 
increasing because old age is becoming 
common condition, so why the particular 
citement about Cancer?” A disillusioning ; 
which everyone should read. 


WELLS, H. G. Cancer Statistics as Th. 
to a Pathologist J. A. M. A., 88:6 (Felt 
88:7 (Feb. 12), 1927 

Benzol Poisoning—This summary 


findings of the Committee on Benzol ends 
the recommendations that ventilation bh: 
vided by industry to prevent benzol pois 
better still that relatively harmless substit 


like toluol or xylol be used whenever poss 

WINSLOW, C.-E. A Summary of the 
Safety Council Study of Benzol Poisoning ] 
Hyge., 9:2 (Feb.), 1927 


Sewage Treatment—The use of ir 
activated-sludge sewage treatment pr 
suggested on the assumption that iron 
as an oxygen carrier and as an absorbent 


culent. 


WOLMAN, ABEI Notes on the Role of 
Activated-Sludge Process Eng News-Re 
(Fel 3), 1927 


ADMINISTRATION 


Henry F. Vaueuan, D.P.H.* 


Dr 
Bundesen, Health Commissioner of 


Administrative Procedure in Chicago 
Herman N 
Chicago, having celebrated his fifth anniversary 
Health De- 
bulletin for 


Chicago 
wet kly 


results obtained from 


as Administrator of the 


partment, announces 1m his 


February 15, some of the 


aimed 


an intensive educational program 


reduce the intant death rate 


\s 


department there 


the 
an addressograph 
of the 
Health 
with 
Dur- 
scientific 
the health of 
list includes 
744,000 copies 


each rep birth is received at 


rt ot 
Is prepared 
address 


the 
contact 


stencil ing the name and 


iy 


mother This enables 
the 


ing t 


procedure 
ke ep 
the 


partment to in intimate 


parent during lowing months. 


he ve il 1926, 1,116,000 preces of 
bearing on 


lhe 


Babies 


and social literature 


were distributes 


60.200 pies ot (Jur 


of “ Baby and You” in 12 installments; 186,000 
postcards ; 60,200 birth certificates; and 60,200 
birthday letters 

* Address l comr ! tions relating to this Section 
to the Associate Ed Departr of Health, 
13 Beaubien Street, Detroit, Mich 


Chicago has put an end to the practic 
publishing or distributing birth lists. Thus 
proprietors of patented food concerns 


other devices designed for mothers find it 
Instead 


nurse from the Health Department visits 


difficult to impose upon the public. 


home, unless the family physician has requ 
of the bulleti 
copy of the 


Fach month during the baby’s 


therwise, and leaves one 


‘Our Babies,” and also a 


mother receives by mail a pam 


copiously illustrated which keeps her conti 


ally interested in her baby’s welfare. At 
end of 12 months she has a complete set wl 
fits into an attractive binder 

\t certain periods of the vear the He 
Department also dispatches postcards warn 
the parents of unusual conditions which n 
arise during the child’s first year of life 
instance, during the warm weather a bullet 
is sent dealing with summer complaint. W 
the baby is a year old the mother rece! 
a congratulatory letter from the heal 


department. 


Ly 


75 for 1925, and a 5-year average 


1 
whicn 


ecuits 


issroner, 


a simple 


Nicoll, Jr 


HEALTH 


PUBLIC 


Health Department, under Dr 
rection, has unquestionably 
st complete and novel method 
ntact with babies There 
eltare stations 7 he bulletins 


ed through donations made to 


lissioner The funds of the 

ent have been utilized only 1n 

irsing staff, and the efhcient 
simple, office system 


=** 
’epartment has also prepared a 
for prenatal 
107.000 


he Baby Comes’ 


irtment circulates 
sending 25,000 copies to newly 


2,000 to recent mothers on 
they may again bear a child, 
thers who lost a child, or who 


[here is in preparation an- 


with the care of the child 


mo 


» its fifteenth year 


ts an infant death rate of 67 
irths for 1926 as compared 


making administra 


sates 
1 health department office or 
oft 


method reaching 


eh the 


printed page he should 


1 


has been evolved and is 


in Chicago 


February 19, 
York State 
attention to the 
com- 


radio talk given 
New 
called 


prevalent in 58 


State that it has become 


to the presence of the 


calities so that drastic action 
he taken by local 
1926, the New York City 
nt. reported a case of human 
first t cccur in that city in 
December the department 
e in the number of rabid dogs 
v ficant statement that only 
f persons bitten b d ys are 
rabic treatment 
tl monthly bulletin of the 
ird of Health for January, 


State Board of Health at a special 
December 29, 1926, adopted a special 
rder t be effective for a pe riod 
s, beginning January 10, 1927 If 
ermitted at large the must be 
No provision is made in Indiana for 
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the identification t vaccinated dows und wl ke 
the State Board of Health would gladly permit 
vaccinated dogs the freedom of the streets, the 
state law makes it the duty rt tl police otheer 
to ki 1 dogs running at large not muzzled 
within a ¢ irantined area 

Che September, 1926, bulletin of the Detroit 


with a law which became eftective 
1924, providing that 
1. All dogs must be licensed 
2. Licensed dogs are not allowed free on 
the streets unless nm ed against 


t immunized dog may be 


street while o1 


Tor which thei license is les al 
5. Vaccinated dogs wear on the collar a 
white metal tag indicating the vear for 


which their immunization is effective 


During the first year of operation under this 
ordinance there were 171 rabid dogs among an 
unvaccinated population of 30,000, and 6 rabid 
dogs among a vaccinated population of 12,000 


Che incidence of rabies little over 1] 


Was a 


times greater among the unvaccinated than it 
was among the vaccinated. During the second 
vear there were 87 rabid dogs among the un 
vaccinated group, the number of which 1s 
estimated at approximately 85,000. It is quite 
probable that this estimate is high. There were 
nly 4,000 dogs vaccinated during the second 
ear there were uses of rabies in 
this group 

Umeno has reported in the Transactions of 


the Sixth Congress of the Far Eastern Asso 
ciation I pik il Med the lay 
iwures for 5 year This author mimenced 
t mmunization of dogs Yokohama in 
1918, and in Tol n 1919 l 1921 there 
vere 179 ises Ol rabies an SS Vac 
I ed dog ind 6 cast I 22,186 
nated dogs. The 6 inoculated dogs had all 
‘ i] ly 192? there ver Q? case 
, 1,188 unvaccinated dogs, and 19 casual 
tie " 24,282 vaccinated d Of the 19 
i ted « ~S vl died ] Was 1 ti ill d 
1 Ses nd 4 V1 vith the 
ntectiol wit nm tw we ks iT n the date ot 
Phe othe 14 were theretore 
ases vhich full t t devel 
It 1923 there were ise i 7RO 
ted / es an ited 


2 
| | = | 
rabies r mu led 
that taken on the HE, leash 
! 4. All licensed dogs not vaccinated must have 
| 
\Vo*k 
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In all 7 cases it appears that 


complete development of 


lmmur 


there were 166 rabid dogs am 


there was in- 
lity In 1924 


ng 2,279 un 


vaccinated and 43 cases among 24,150 vac- 

cinated In 7 of these 43 cases the infection 

occurred the mpletion of immuniza 

ti | 1925, figures for which wer 

not con te, there were 50 cases among 7,835 

unva ited ¢ ind 30 cases among 27,579 
va t d d gs 

Birth Registration in Chicago—| the 

t f Chicago's healtl 

ted by the Amt CAN 

H Lomm ttec o1 


interesting facts 


have 1 developed gardit rth registra 
‘ , refere to the marked 
lent t birth certifi 
it | 1 the effect that 
thy fas re hist to unre 
— e wa f rrrections 
T Tes 
] > th es ? 
Ch .t t of the Commis 
S10! tl i t tor tl it ever 
1dmission 
| ) t I res d 
birt ‘ es ishing age th 
le idmiss to the first grade bein 
r ind t k rgart 5 ears 
Within t 2 yt rth certificat 
| n effect. 18.052 “de 
la | rt »f birth have been received, 
th ell 13.1 t of the gross total re 
ted years 5,632 
delay. ' rts j cent of the gross 
d 
TABULAR ST 
+} 
} 
7 ent he 
f De B 
I { t Ad 
P 


Furthermore, reference to tabular 

\,” following, shows that the majo: 
f the “delayed” reports of 1925 and 
fifth, s 


years, and evident 


for births occurring in the 
seventh preceding 
children who had attained school age, 
n other years the larger proportion 
layed” reports was for the year im: 
preceding their receipt. 
Notwithstanding the fact that tl 


health authorities have been maki: 


ffort to secure prompt reporting of 


portion of delayed returns continues t 
igh, and the del iys reter back in c 


rroportion as far as 1916. For insta: 


1919 as much as 20.7 per cent “ delayed 
ive been added to the original total rt 
That it is necessary to revise 


year, over a considerable 


it anything approximating cor! 


| infant mortality rates are to be 
In Chicago, original birth rat 
increased as mu ch as three and 


and original infant mortality 
> 


more than 23 points, for a sin 


ies received from health officers 


8 largest American cities indicate total 
niformity in birth statistical practices 
ities close the statistical year mid: 
ber 31, others hold their birth recor 
inclusion of delayed current year 
for periods varying from January 5 t 
Some include all births reported wit 
year, regardless of date of birth, whil 
exclude all “delayed” 
recent “delayed” 
«currence of birth, others to consid 


statistically at all 


reports; some 


rept rts 


back to vi 


| 
Rirth 7 
) 
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-able Disease Control in Boston issigned a definite district \ detailed outline 
X. Mahoney, Health Commis- f the procedure adopted in Boston for the 
has issued a handbook of maintenance of quarantine for each of the 

rules for medical inspectors irious reportable diseases is included 


Health Department 


tation from the introduc 


is significant and expressive Diphtheria Prevention——-The Indiana State 
hould be thoroughly under Board of Health Monthly Bulletin, January, 
health administrator. 1927, reports a state-wide campaign to interest 
iry legal powers possessed by the public in the use of toxin-antitoxin. A sp 
irtment are always wad be kept ial effort has been made to secure the support 
should be held back as a 
dical inspectors and nurses 
devise methods of avoiding State Medical Association. It is of interest 
hould especially avoid say to note that the City of Evansville reports 
ght be construed as a that more than 5,000 children, approximately 
: :' third of all the school children of the 
supervising officers of the : 
nt They should assume the city have been immunized \bout one-third of 
rather than of a police these immunizations were made in a free clinic 
{ re is something wrong nducted by the schools About 1,000 im 


never rey fail to secure 


. munizations resulted from the school program 
ition of those whose health 4 I 


red or interests otherwist tself, and about 3,000 children were immunized 
mut ‘le diseases, whatever physicians in their private practice Chis 
ttainments, limitati ns, or th rs out the contention of many health ad 
strators that through the stimulation of an 
es detailed instructions t ducational program the majority of parents 
pectors with regard to the man- will turn to the family physician for advice, 
shall make their inspections msultation and medical service. ‘This is ex- 

1 Each medical officer 1s ictly as it should be 


LABORATORY 
C. C. Youne 
LABORATORY PROCEDURES FOR THE DIAGNOSIS OF 


UNDULANT (MALTA) FEVER 
ALICE C. EVANS 


| VAILABLE data on the prevalence [here is no disease in which the physician 1s 


fever in the United States were re dependent upon laboratory find for a 
iT d the vrite it Va ect i t ( eve | 
ert nvestigat ! t S art iri efinite and s é ve 
ties wh nave set t ft t seases 11a t 
nave een success tl I ria ( na I rience 
» e tha ver was t ts teria nes the la itor I 
rece ved I § nall t CakKs ise Ol ese { ses and t 
solated cases in new localities The t t ) tine 
s that the disease ws te torian will d \ t test ad 
ratories if the specific tests were tever. 
it in cases in which the usual routine ere are two laboratory yrocedures 


vield negative results which undulant fever may be detected, namely, 


— 


cultivation rganism from the blood 
r urit ind by demonstration of specifi 
agglutinins the serum lf a culture is « 
tained, there ts chance tor argument—the 
matter is settle | however, a culture is not 
obtains t re demonstrated 
the serum, certai siderations must enter 
en, 

TECHNIC FOR CULTIVATION OF 


BRUCELLA MELITENSIS 


Blood for the cultivation of the organism 


ight of 


one of the 
p rexial waves It 1 well to take at least 
15 c.c. of blood, and plant some of it at once 
in flasks containing 30 c.c. of infusion broth. 
varying the amount of inoculum, as 0.1, 0.2, 


0.5, 1.0 and 


the blood shot 


remainder 


flask The 
divided between 2 sterile 


of 


test tubes serum has separated from 


the clots it should be removed and reserved for 
the agglutination tests Kach clot should be 
planted in a flask containing 50 c.c. of infusion 


broth. By the removal of the antibodies which 
might interfere with the growth of the organ 
ism there 1s a chance that a culture may be 


obtained from the clots, when no growth occurs 


On the other 


here consider le } 


The flasks should be examined for growth 
daily from the fourth to the tenth day With 


each examination, subcu be 


should 


ransterring 


made 
on infusion agar slopes, 


+} } +t 


of broth from the I m of the flasks to each 
slope For the first or 3 hours in the incu- 
bator the tubes should be so placed that the 
broth covers the slopes. If the undulant fever 


organism is present in the broth it will appear 


on the agar 1s ill dewdrop ” colonies after 
2 or 3 days ncubatior Cultures obtained 
sI Id be compared with a stock strain of PB) 
melites hose igreel with the stock 
strain in manner f growth and morphology 
should be further identified by agglutination in 
specitn intiserum., ( Is heing mace with 
normal serum he failure to ferment glucose, 
ind the product f alkalinity in milk with 

it coagulation aré haracteristics useful for 

In order to obtain cultures from urine, the 
sample should be taken aseptically and allowed 
to flow over infusion agar, forming a thin laver 
m its surtace Phe igar should he incubated 
7 or & davs before being dis irded It is not te 


be expected that a culture will be obtained from 


t sample ine examined, 
take m daily ver a Ce nsider 
lt « nics resembling 
e agar, they should be transferred 
tures tor further identification tests 
t d r blood cultures 
culturing Br. wn ensis it is 
tageous to substitute glucose agar 
The substitution must be 
scretion of the worker, who should 
ear in mind that glucose promotes tl 
f but that it 1s likely t 
wt ra ¢ taminating orgat! 
eat d Hence, 1f a culture 
s contaminated the 
I S more lik ly t Ie ad to success 
a pure culture 
There is another modification which 
seful if the infection is suspected to be 
s (bovine) variety of Br. me 
s a well established fact that growtl 
st generation of this variety of the or 
rom the bovine species 1S greatly enhar 
in atmosphere in which the carbon 


tension 1s great¢ 


10 7 


found 


) he a 


ige through a 


Thos 


in 


termined 


ver, 
f the 
erally used the 

THE A 
\ single old 


riety of 


nostic work. The strain should be one w 
agglutinating properties have been tested 
found to be good The abortus variety 
tigen will agglutinate as well as the hor 
s strain in a serum from a case infé 
with the true me/itensts variety of the organi 
There is, therefore, nothing to be gainet 
sing more than one antigen, and the danger 
dis the true melitensis variety is av 
yy using the abortus variety alone for all t 


the 


encountering 


1 
m making 


variety ( 
vith other variet 
not enter imto 
icteristics oO! 


irregularity of 


and tru 


organism 


melilensts 


f Br. melite 


the para-mel 


‘+r than that in the air. H 


ver cent (by 


volume) of « 

This d 

lost 

is retained 1 
beet 


been most s 
} 


good proportion 


ioxide is rapidly 


hat 


extent it 


human being has not 


e who have 


orrus 


cultivating the a 


from human cases have 


modified atmosphere 


TINATION TEST 


Stock strain 


the a 
sufficient 


of 


for di 


above statement the possil 
infections with the para 
is or infect 
ies with similar properties d 
the cl 


variet 


msideration. One of 


with 
of 


cross agglutination 


e melitensis varieties 
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hand (ance for contam lures. To w 
nation in the cultures planted with the clots a 
| 


e is another serological group 
ranean countries which was 
the writer! as variety para 
( sc set log ul re 

ariet in ts simi 

sis variety its 
cross agglutinin reactions 

ind frue melitensis varieties 

ere the para-melitensits and 
eties are prevalent it is neces 
rums against antigens of these 
S against an antigen of the 

‘riety In this country, 
irs t ve no necessity tor 
against more than the one type 
r there is record of only one 
itinating properties similar to 


variety having been isolated 


from a hog in 


train was obtained 
ing technic for carrying out the 
test has been in use at the 
ratory for several years 

f Antige The antigen is 
cose agar with a hydrogen ion 


‘f pH about 6.8 in Blake bottles 
s seeded with the growth from a 


suspended f 


hottles are 


slope Im saline 


incubated for 48 hours 


t of the danger of handling Br 
e growth is killed by heat before 
ed from the agar After adding 
f salt solution to each bottle, 
heated in a water bath at 65° ( 
hour \fter the agar has cooled 
emulsified in the salt solution by 
bottles carefully so as not to 
ir Che suspensions are then re 
triftuge tubes and about 25 c.c 
t ution are added to the growth 
ttl Smears prepared from the 
from eacl vottle are examined 
lly to insure purity \fter cen 
e€ supernatant fluid is poured away 
ent is emulsified in a few cubi 
iline solution, making a suspen 
than desired for the stock antigen 
! then adjusted to a standard 
the turbidity standard described 
lethod f Water Analysis 
the AMERICAN Pupiic HEALTH 
his standard is described on 
e editions of 1917, 1920, 1923 and 
aration of the standard, dry Pears’ 
d fuller’s earth and sift it through a 


200-mesh_ sieve (ome ram prepara n 
1 lites { distilled water make i stock 
Suspensio! vhich sl have a turbidit 
1,000 
Standards f nparison shall be prepared 

fr n +} «ft ck suspensio! dil if with 
distilled water 

\s ca tandars iving a turbi t 
sealed in a glass vial 16 millimeters diameter 
and of 10 ex capacity has been 1! ind satis 
factory for determining the turbidit of bac 
erial suspensions This turbidity was chosen 
ecause ordinary type 1s just legible through 
s standard The sampl uestio! s tested 
in a vial of the same s1 Comparis is made 
viewIn rdinary type through standard and 
sample 

One-tenth i cubic centimete { the dense 
icterial suspet is pla d im an empt \ al, 
ind water added wuntil the turbidity matches 
the standard. Supposing 8.9 c.c. of water were 
added, then 0.1 c. of the dense suspension 
diluted to 9.0 cc. would be ot a turbidity of 
300, and the undiluted suspension would be of 
a turbidity of 27,000 

The stock antigen is always adjusted to a 
turbidity of 20,000. (It is immaterial at what 
turbidity the stock antigen is kept so long as 


the turbidity is known.) If the dense bacterial 


suspension is of a turbidity of 27,000, then by 
adding 7 c.c. of saline solution to every 20 cx 
of suspension, the desired turbidity will be ob 
tained. Two-tenths per cent of tricresol 1s 
added to the stock antigen for a preservative 
\s the antigen is needed for us it 1 diluted 
with saline solution, adding 19 c.c. to 1 c.c. of 
stock antigen Thus the antigen used for the 
agglutination test is of a turbidity of 1,000 

The Serun In summer it is sometimes 
necessary to add a preservative to set l t it 
is to be ent to a distant laboratory I ifty 
per cent of elve been found to be an 
excellent preserv: has the idvantage I 
clearing the seru n it ed, the dilu 
tion with glyc be « idered in pre 
paring further dilutions the serum for the 
iwelutination test. If either phenol or tricresol 
is used for preserving the serum it must be 
added in small quantits not more than 0.2 
per cent 

] The agelutination test 1 irried 
it in 1 x 7.5 centimeter tubes Dilution 
1 to 5, 1 to 10, etc., are made with saline lu 
tion and one-half c.c. amounts of the rious 
dilutions are placed in the tubes. One-half cx 
f antigen of a turbidity f 1,000 idded to 


‘ 
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il turbidity of the antigen 


each The fu 
in the test is therefore 500 [The tubes are 
incubated in a 55° C. water bath for 4 hours, 
then the are f ed t an icebox where th 
are allowed to stand until the following day, 
when readings are made. 

ul Degrees of agglutination are ex- 


2 and 1. Complete 


by the figures 4, 3, 


wglutination with clear supernatant fluid is 
expr ed as 4 sedimentation of 75 per cent 
ot the intigen 1S ex] ressed as 3, that is, the 
turbidity agrees with a standard of a turbidity 

f 125 (25 pe ent of 500, the turbidity of 
t rum-antiget lutinating mixture); sedi 
mentation of 50 per cent of the antigen is 
expressed as 2 (leaving the supernatant fluid 
fatn ty of 250); sedimentation of 25 per 
cent of the antigen is expressed as 1 (leay 
the supernatant fluid of a turbidity correspond 
ing with a standard turbidity of 375) 

Fresh standards labeled 1, 2 and 3 are put 
up every day readings are made, using the 
serum-antigen mixture from tubes in which no 
sed entation ha urred. In Tube 1 are 
placed 0.25 cx f saline solution and 0.75 c.c 
of tl mixtur in Tube 2, 0.5 cc. of saline 
solution and 0.5 cc. of the mixture; and in 
Tube 3, 0.75 cc. of saline solution and 0.25 c. 
of the mixture Degrees of partial agglutina 
tion are determined rapidly and are recorded 
by the figure designating the closest match 

Discussion \ question which will present 


carries 
of 


who 
detection 


worker 
for the 
is the minimum titer 


itself every 
the 


undulant fe 


out 


which can be regarded as convincing evidence 
of this disease sefore discussing this ques 
tion, however, it should be noted that a nega 
tive a tinin reaction is not certain evi 
dence against undulant fever There are a 
number f cases n record which th 
i lutit tite were 1 to 10 lower, yet the 
cultivation f the specific organism from the 
blood proved t existence of undulant fever 

In the ] I it und fe ver the re iT 
mat repor t Y reactions with 
mt whi een found in normal 
sel nd more frequently in serums from 
Case I cliseas¢ Phere ene i 
igreement, however, that these non-specific 
act ually disappe when the serum is 
heated to 56° C. for 30 utes. There is on 
disease, | tularaemia—in which cross 
agelutinatior with melitenusts occurs fre 

ent sometimes in as high titer as with the 
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pecific antigen Hence, the possi 


tularaemia must always be consider 


terpreting a positive agglutination 


nelilensis 


CONCLUSIONS OF CROSS AGGLUTIN4« 
TESTS 
Francis and Evans* studied the 


glutination between Bacterium tula 
one hand, and the abortus and melit 


irieties of Br. melitensis on the 
serums from cases of undulant {f 
tularaemia, and arrived at the 


mnclusions : 
1. Serums from suspected cases of t 


ind undulant fever should be tested 


lutination of Bact. tularense and B) 


either the abortus or melitensis A 
inless the clinical history points definit 
’ nized source of infection for t 
undulant fever. 
2. A serum which shows a marked d 
titer for Bact. tularense on the 
d for Br. melitensis on the other, can 


classed by the higher titer as due 


tularaemia or to undulant fever. 
3. A 
f antigen 
should 


tests. 


serum which ageglutinates both 
to the 


be subjected to agglutinin 


same or nearly tl 


titer 


1 


is unnecessary to describe here t 
In Hygient 


writer® 


for agglutinin absorption. 
Bulletin 143 the 

used for distinguishing 
serological Br. 


for distinguishing 


descril 


the 


f ry 
methods 
melitensis, al 


Br. 


groups of 


technic meliten 


riety abortus or melitensis A) fron 
ularense antibodies is described in tl 
by Francis and Evans.‘ 

At the Hygienic Laboratory comp! 


1 to 40 or | 
rarded as suspicious, and complete ag 
dilutions higher than 1 to 40 is r 


lutination in a dilution of 


on in 
good evidence of undulant fever, 
esent, providing tularaemia has been 
it his interpretation agrees with 
sassett-Smith®. and other authorities 
lisease On the other hand certain v 


lace the minimum titer for a positive 


much higher figure—even 


This is a wide discrepat 


tation at a 
s 1 to 200. 
plainable only on the ground of differe: 
which would result in differences 
fr 


chnic 


verage titers obtained with serums 


fected individuals, as compared with titer 


tained with serums from normal p 


102 

It 
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uld be so standardized for a thinner one. Each t antiget is 
will know how to interpret its own advantages and disadvantages It is 
rgent, h wever, that a tur lit standard be 
dopted, and that the d y of antigen alway 
\ IN RESULTS DUE TO TECHNIC be given with the figures denoting titers 
i! technic which 1S probably There are several facts concerning the silica 
r the discrepancy between standard of the AMERICAN Pt ic HEALTH 
f nt workers is in regard \ssociATION which recommend it to serologist 
t antigen used. Theoreti It is already in general u ind may be ob 
tains just enough agglutinu tained from laboratories where water analyses 
ve reaction in a given dilution re mad It is in use as a standard for the 
f a density of 1,000, it would nsit f antigens at the Hygien Laboratory 
reaction in twice as high a where a number of workers ar: tisfied with 
nsit f the antigen were it after several years’ trial It requires no 
vided tl other condit ! il t nent for carry it the test 
t t In actual p Tice | t! I ( iric chloride is added to 
ite the th retic calculat 1 es 1 act { tandard iled 
the writer’s attention that } 1 } ndefinitel 
tories in this country are usin 
t one-tenth the density of that REFERENC! 
Evans A] H | Ww 4) 
would be yroximately 10 1. M. A. (1 ess), 19 
n tested with the thinne H 
minimum titer for a positive No. 49, Part 4 
ild have to be raised cor I ns, Al . Studies Rn 
her This illustrates whv it is Edw oad 4 
logists should adopt a turbidity t Cro iti 1 Al I 
is unnecessary for the worker wo 
1 thin antigen to use a denser Py Medicine in the Tropics. Fd B 
es, nor is it necessary for thi At ld. Vol. 2, 998-1021 ‘ 
B S P W Medit 
s a dense antigen to give it up Mat 02 
VITAL STATISTICS 
Louis I. Pxu.D. 
n Twenty-Six Another Good Health  tancy of indu il p hold increased 8.88 
not showing as rood a ears hile t i n tl neral population 
2 1924 and 1921, the vears of ! 5.1 rs 
lit 1926 was one of the 5 Influenza w revalent t : 3 
1 ine were 151,343 | rea { death rates 
r in 1926 with a 1 influenza t ther eart 
8.8 1000 for more than lis Bright’s disease, and cerebral 
lustrial policyholders of the Met t ( There was at uall | 
surance Company This rate wid ead reak of measles in 192 1 
ent above that for 1925, the 1 death rate 8.0 per 100,000 which was mort 
lic health history, and 29.5 tl tr t ire for 1925. There was als 
tl 1911 figure From 1911 40 reast it 
lt in the U. S. Registration vl resulti the 
ly 15 per cent as compared tality recorded since 1920 
2.5 per cent among Metropoli- yphoid fever established a new ; 
volicyholders The life expec- witl a ith rate f 42 per 100,00 t 


Vw. 105 


eve I ) rat t 3.4 identical 
\ 1925, ar t i also established a new 
Dhiarrheal dis 
eases ( t minimal figure of 10.5 
and childbirth showed 
a ¢ e to 15.6 per 100,000—below the former 
nil t 160.9 « lished in 1925. For the 
second time in the story of the American and 
Canadia istria ulations the death rate 
for tuber s was below 100 per 100,000, but 
\ s t increase to 99.2 as compared 
‘ 8.2 in 1925 ear 1926 broke the long 
seq é ears W have shown year-t 
ear drop the t losis death rate This 
slight increase, it is thought, is due entirely t 
1 rise in the death rate for coloted persons 
Chere has been no real progress made with 
cancer. 1 1926 rate of 74.9 per 100,000 is 
the highest ever recorded among Metropolitan 
ndustrial policyholders The death rate from 
diabetes 17.0 per 100,000 was the highest since 
1922 and, with the exception of that year, the 
highest ever recorded among Metropolitan in 
dustrial policyholders The mortality from 
organic heart disease increased 5.7 per cent in 
1926, and there were smaller increases for 
chronic nephritis and cerebral hemorrhage 
The death rate for alcoholism of 3.7 per 100, 


O00, 1917 


\ccidental deaths showed a slight drop, reach 


was the highest for any year since 


ing 62.1 per 100,000 but the death rate for 
automobile accidents, 17.0 per 100,000, showed 
a rise which, however, judging from the rising 


rate since 1911, was smaller than was expected 


Stat Met. Life Ins. Co., 8:1-7 (Jan.) 
1927 

Vital Statistics of France—The general 
census for France in 1926 shows the continued 
increase of the large communes at the expense 
of the smaller ones In 1921 there were 394 

ymmunes with from 5,000 to 10,000 inhab 
itants 1 March, 192¢ there were 429 In 
place f 175 communes with from 10,000 t 
20,000 inhabitants, there are at present 159 

\s against 15 cities with 100,000 inhabitants 
in 1921, there are now If Rheims having 
almost regained its pre-war population. Paris 
has decreased in population (from 2,906,492 to 
2,871,429). Bordeaux, Havre, and Rouen have 
ulso fallen off Marseilles Nice, St. Etienne, 
Lyons, Strasbourg and Toulouse have increased 
in population, Marseilles having advanced from 
586,341 to 652,196 and Nice from 155,839 to 
184.44] \lthough Paris has lost 35,063 in 
habitants, the department of the Seine, in which 


UBLIC HEALTH 
, s is located is gained 250,989 
wing to the rapid developme: 
immunities 
In the period preceding 1901, ¢ 
wopulation of France ranged around 1.(% 
1911 it had increased to 1,132,696: 


1,550,449, and in 1926 to 2,498,230 
88 :416 (Feb. 5), 1927 
Follow-Up Information on Tuber 


Sanatorium Patients—A study was 


the 1,747 tuberculosis patients wh 
ome atter receiving treatment at t 
Qu'’Appelle Sanatorium between Oct: 
ind December, 1924. Of this nun 
were males and 729 females, 95 px 


pulmonary <« almost entirely of tl 


ASCS, 
parenchymatous type 

discl 
worki 


cent have symptoms and are doing lig! 


the 


recovered and are 


Forty-three per cent of 


tients have 


17 per cent are unimproved and wu 
work; 4 per cent are unheard of, 23 
have died of tuberculosis; 1 per cent ha 
of non-tuberculous conditions. Of the 952 
are working, 57.25 per cent are mal 
42.66 per cent females. All of the 407 y 
are engaged in indoor occupations. Of 


men, 37.61 per cent are engaged in ind 


pations Seventy-nine per cent returt 


occupations which they followed prior t 


torium treatment 


One hundred and ninety patients, « 


per cent, have relapsed since discharge 


cent occurred within 1 year; 76 per cent 
2 years and 88 per cent within 3 years 
When 


discharge insufficient treatment 


given the percentage of relapses show 
nverse relation to length of institution 
ment, but with sufficient treatment the nt 
ft relapses was in proportion to the ext 
the disease Ihe vreatest percenta 
among the bacillary cases. Males, as a 
elapse more frequently than females, 14 
ent of the 1,018 males relapsing and only 
ent f the 729 females Of the 545 mal 
vorked, 24 per cent relapsed, and 10 pet 


40)7 


the 


More 


who 


females relapses oct 


patients returned 


ccupations lwenty-eight per cent 


iles engaged in outdoor occupations rela 
vhile only 19 per cent of those doing 
work had relapses. From this study it wv 


seem that indoor occupations are 


for tube rculous pe rsons, probably becaus 


in agricultural community, outdoor occup 


more sult 


Mort 


reatest decrease in mortality 


ol Five per cent of married 
$ per cent of unmarried women 
Child-bearing was unimportant 


regards cause of relapse, while 
y responsibilities are of greater 
rognosis 

ent of the males and 23 per cent 
Thirty 


ied since discharge 


irried and 16 per cent of unmar 
ied after discharge. The mor 
w the average up to 15 years, 


and remaining very con- 


to 40, and nearly twice the aver- 


ver 50. Of those who died in 
88 per cent were in an ad- 
n admission, and of those who 


e discharge, 77 per cent were ad- 
those admitted in the 
working.—Follow-up 


incipient 


cent are 

n 1,747 Tuberculosis Patients 

Years After Discharge from a 

R. G Ferguson, Am. Kez 
25-44 (Dec.), 1926. 


ulity in Germany in 1924—The 


f deaths, exclusive of stillbirths, 


t including the Saar region) in 
5 as compared with 857,898 in 
per 1,000 population as against 
was 
he 1-5 In compari- 


age 


group 


ist pre-war year, the mortality 


nd of the 1-10 age group decreased 


+ 


3} per cent whereas the mortality 


females more than 1 year old, 
nd 14 per cent respectively The 
1924 was higher than in 1913 in 
5 and the 85-90 age groups (both 


doubtless be regarded as a 


may 
festation of the abnormal mor- 
1 in the preceding years in the 
70) plus age groups. In 1924 as 
mortality of women in the 30-40 
s higher than that of men of the 
group; in the remaining age 
( the mortality of the women 

that of the men 

in 1924, 120 died during 
lite as compared with 141 the 
f 1,000 girls, 98 died during the 
le, as against 116 in 1923 As 
1913, the infant mortality in 
rst month of life decreased 
nt but for the 11 following 
rease ranged from 35 to 44 pet 


VITAL STATISTCS 


lhe marked reduction in mortality, especially 
among children and adults under 30 was due 
mainly to the decreased mortality trom tuber 
culosis and acute infectious diseases with thei 
frequently fatal lung complications Lhe 
diminished mortality in infancy and early child 
hood was due partly to the reduction of fatal 
ties in infections and other forms of gastric 
and intestinal catarrh and to the lessened tre 
quency of lack of vitality at birth which has 
been reduced to the pre-war status 

The fatal cases of childbed fever decreased 
from 3,846 in 1923 to 3,628 in 1924 but the 


number of deaths from other sequels of child- 


birth increased by about 200 to 3,083. In 1924 
there were 11,317 deaths from infectious dis 
eases of children (scarlet fever, measles, diph 
theria, and whooping cough) as against 20,171 


in 1923 The mortality in other infectious dis 


(measles, mumps, chickenpox, dysentery 


eases 
and epidemic torticollis) was lower than for 
1923, but the deaths from infantile paralysis 


showed an increast [yphoid, appearing every 


summer in epidemic form, claimed about the 
usual number of victims, 1,900 in 1924. Deaths 
from venereal diseases, chiefly congenital 
syphilis, decreased There was also a decrease 
in deaths from influenza, pneumonia, of dis 
eases of the nervous system, of the digestive, 
urinary, reproductive and circulatory organs 
An increase of cancer mortality was recorded, 
particularly for persons above 70 years of age, 


but the mortality from other neoplasms did not 


show marked changes There were 74,484 
deaths from tuberculosis as compared with 
93,074 in 1923, a decrease of 20 per cent, which 
was more marked in the younger age classes 
than in the older age groups, and among males 
than females The mortality from pulmonary 


tuberculosis decreased from 122 per 100,000 


population in 1913 and 127 in 1923 to 100 in 
1924 

The number of fatal accidents decreased 
by about 7 per cent, droppu t 22,759 

1, M. A., 88:115-116 (Jan. 8 1927 

Does Prenatal Care 
made in Detroit of the 1,998 babies born to 

thers who attended the prenatal clinics for 
arvil periods f time there was a definite 
clat nd ct ee! tl intant n rtalit 

‘ | the length it tim i prenat il car 
Whe t thers attended the cli vithin 
lo week regnan the infant talit 
rate was 65 but this rose t 85 whet the 
mothers delayed attendance until the twent 


‘ t veek The total infant mortality rate f the 1926 figures. These figures a 
f l ibies w 0 as « pared with a renatal care began early in pregnan 
t 80 for the s a whole in 1925 and naternal mortality was 2.1 per |] 
86 in 1926 nd the infant mortality rate 65. TI 
lf 1] mr nect e motl © Det ‘ \ wd ec f mothers w uld have been 1 
go to t vn physicians for recular prenatal nd 168 in 1926. Inmethe 2 years t 
ca pt it is estimated that ( een a savil of 1,479 lives 
1925 ‘ ind f y Series &, No. 8 (Fi 


Artruur P. C.E. 


What the Health Officer Can Learn from saline solutions In the present 
the Sanitary Engineer—| riter discu s experiments were carried out to d 
the fund tals tary engineering in re hardness of the water empl 

ird t vater supply, sewerage, sewage dis- ng the sewage had an influence on 
posal, and irba nd refuse disposal, and decomposition Mixtures of dor 
touch n other phases of sanitary engineering, ind soft water (distilled) and 

is malaria, yellow fever and plague con sewage and hard water (18.5° and 


tr t show the relation of this work to uerated under parallel conditions at 
healtl ers.—Harrison P. Eddy, Publu rates and for d 


lifterent periods of ti 
Mich. Dept. Health, 14:51 (Mar.), result f these experiments showed tl 
1926. Abstr. by I. W. Mendelsohn t occurred much more rapidly in 
water mixtures than in the hard w 


Refuse Disposal As It Occurs to Me tures, the free and albuminoid amn 


General discussion of the selection of a method xygen consumed values in every inst 
r disposal of refuse in which it is pointed ng lower in the former than in the 
t that the two guiding principles should bs eration The nitrites were irregul 
| — health nd 2 public econon nitrates were Il iriably higher w 
iW I 1 to be most satis ter It was a erved that 
f t t t Ss, 1 ely, (1) separa mixt 5 nore opale 
t t 1 (2) power productior ( ibly d to the pre 
I bel to be most suitable f 1 subst 5 This would un 
1 It can } t « slud ( d during t 
ir, ¢ nt t, t luc e load on the s 
employed. The 
ted t n ¢ 
effec nts and methods 
that the ideal method ; 1.—J Pur 
will consist of « 74 5 192¢ Abstr 
( ( 77 (Apr. 2 
192 Recent Experiments in Dewaterins 
ige Sludge-—Fxperiments are d 
Influence of Soft and Hard Waters on De hich sewage was dried from moist 
composition of Sewage t has been prev f 98 per cent to about 80 per cent by d 
ously sl n by th thor and his colleagues for about 20 hours on a sludge bed 
that t lecomposition of sewage occurs very f land drains, overlaid with granite and 
wl when mixed with sea water or other with sand The sludges expe riment 
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PUBLI 
iquid sludge produced by 
(4 g.p.g.); plain sedi- 
sedimentation 


led either 


t to settling, facilitated de 
sedimentatiot sluda 
lrain to 80 per cent moisture, 
lime required only 20 
t was perfectly bright and 
ired with various sands and 
top dressing (3 in were con 


e best results, and that 

ike could be carried out 
case of ashes and sand 
ins The drying process 
wi the cake is rem ed 


ips, the slud heating 


r 7 
volumes Of wate Va 


Herbert D. Bell, Surv.. 69 
Ahete by R. Thom 


nd Spread of Cholera in India 


Cornish about 


es of cholera epidemics in 
that there was a uniform re- 
nridon 


the disease and 
he monthly 
45 districts 
n with rainfall, 
s} 


cholera mortality 
India 


temperature 


in 


vever ws that there is no 
ip between the occurrence of 
rainfall, but that there is a 
ne or disappearance of the 
bsolute humidity falls below 
notes on the climati and 
h +¢} t} ree 1 ct 
red From statistics 
lusion is drawn that |! 
loan ler 
Tyr ile in 7S he 
3409-784 (MM 1 19? 
1) nmever 
1 Waters and Malaria—A 
lectry nower d velonm nt 
ite r se 
n | ted States is en in this 
S. Public Health Service under- 
‘ relation which these artificial 
Nroi te he ir to the pre valet e ly 


impounded water 


studies 


HEALTH 
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extended 


vet ai I 

al principles involved it 
malar round them have b 
Regulations | sed on these eet 
have been s ested and adopte 
theials of eral south stat 
G tt \ um. J ] 7 


Raising the Standard of 


, 
Wat 
thie 1 or an 
ra 
‘ 
the la to 
Tir 
ht to expect 
\f 
) 

standard vater 1 the st 
dent h educatior 

Th one 
terence stat Sanitar 
effectiy control of water supplies 
7 
health departments a set forth a 1 
fold duties a state sanita engineer 
pected t eriorm 
The 1, f 
ntrol er water supplic 
il ( 
d \ | 1) 
J 
18 ? 7 1Q 4 
Recordin Thermometer 
) + ] 
‘ 
( 
e of t 1 
trrrer Vale!) 
10? 
f pn 43 57 Abstr 


yp 
‘ 
lotern 
a4 
ind \ 1 S! 
1s 
+1 
+} 
\ ike 
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Bombay Millponds and Anopheline Control 

[he northern half of the island on which 
Bombay is built is studded with abandoned 
millponds averaging three-quarters of an acre 
in area. Drainage of these ponds is impossible 
and control of mosquito production in them by 
oiling is impracticable because of rank vegeta- 
tion and the immense number of ponds in- 
volved. For these reasons it was decided to 
employ Paris green as a larvicide, following 
suggestions of American investigators. 

\ one-acre pond was selected for the experi- 
ment. This pond was covered with green algae, 
studded with aquatic growth, and in it, Novem- 
ber 24 and 25, 1925, anopheline larvae were 
found in large numbers at almost every dip- 
ping (A. subpictus and A. stephensi). On No- 
vember 26, 1925, this pond was treated with 
Paris green mixed with 20 times its weight of 
fine cork dust. On November 28, and again on 
November 30, careful dippings were made of 
the pond and not a single larva could be found. 
Five pounds of Paris green and 112 pounds of 
cork dust were employed in this experiment. 
One pound of cork dust costs about 76 annas 
{12 cents), and one pound of Paris green costs 
about 1-4 rupees (probably about 40 cents) 
Four men were employed for 4 hours in dust- 
ing the pond 

It is concluded that Paris green affords an 
ideal anopheline larvicide under the conditions 
observed.—B. S. Chalam and P. A. Dalal, 
Indian Med. Gazette, 61:115 (Mar.), 1926 
Abstr. by L. D. Fricks 


Lime in Water Treatment—lL ime as an aid 
to coagulation and as a sterilizing agent in 
water purification is discussed in the first part 
of this paper; the second part is devoted to a 
critical analysis of the disadvantages of water 
sottening 

In turbid waters of low alkalinity the use of 
lime is frequently necessary to react with the 
ilum. However, it has been found at Toledo 
and Omaha that even when the normal alka- 
linity is sufficiently high, the addition of from 

to 34 grain per gallon of lime will reduce 
very materially, sometimes by one-half, the 
amount of alum required to produce a satisfac- 
tory floc. Greater amounts of lime are not 
beneficial 

Excess lime has also been used at Youngs 
town and Ironton, Ohio, in sufficient quaities to 
produce a caustic alkalinity in the treated water 
and a resulting sterilizing effect, in the first 


instance to obviate the phenol tastes produced 
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by the use of chlorine and in the latt 
because chlorination of the highly 
water was considered inadequate. 

The disadvantages of water softe: 
discussed under cost, “doped water” ar 
precipitation. Softening costs when dist: 


to the individual consumer are not appreciab| 


\t Columbus, Ohio, the per capita cost 
than $2.00 per year and at St. Paul the c! 


cost is 4.1 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. Softeneg 


water is not doped, since the greater an 
added chemicals is precipitated out, 


with the dissolved chemicals originally present 


\fter-precipitation of normal carbonates 
real objection to the softening process, 
diffculty may be overcome by recarbonizing 
water with carbon dioxide and revertii 
normal carbonates to  bicarbonates.—Paul 
Laux, Proceed. of Eighth Texas Water li 
Short School, Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 18 
1926, pp. 114-116. Abstr. by J. K. Hoskins 


Rearing of Anopheline Larvae—T hii 


cle describes a successful method of reari: 


adult Anopheles from eggs deposited by capt 
females. The author states that the chief 
culty in rearing Anopheles in the laborat 
arises from a lack of vitamines in the 


food. He overcomes this difficulty by feedir 


lleischmann’s yeast and by this method of | 
ing attained a high degree of success—1() 
cent development from eggs to adults 
days.——Mark F. Boyd, Bull. Entomol 
search, 16:308 (Mar.), 1926. Abstr. by | 


Fricks. 


Mechanical vs. Biological Sewage Treat- 


ment—Discussion of methods of sewag 
posal and their value, in which it is cla 
that bacterial mass action cannot be contr 
and that all biological methods of treat 
are constitutionally weak and consequ 
liable to periodic failure. It is stated that 
withstanding the millions of dollars spe 
experimental studies and _ constructor 
operation of sewage treatment works, the | 
of to-day are not consistently capable of \ 
effluents of any better character than th 
a generation ago The author believes 
mechanical process, entirely independe: 
biological action, is the logical solution 
problem Such treatment would 
screening, sedimentation with or with 
addition of chemicals, and oxidation and st 
zation by chemical or electrolytic means 


screenings and sludge would be subjected 


+ 
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process, and dried with 
George A. Johnson, Canad 
\ug. 31), 1926. Abstr. by R 


Cholera Vibrio in Water in Winter 
made on the longevity of Yama- 
nashita strains of cholerae vibrio 


nt kinds of water by infecting 


rtions and storing them outdoors 


the direct rays of the sun 


trom 
temperatures varied from 1 to 
water and the time of survival 
era organisms follows: (1) Sea 
ca-no-ura bay, 11 days; (2) mix- 


ind river water, Estuary water at 
water, Kinokawa 
s; (4) tap water, Wakayama City 


lavs; (3) river 


rks, 8 days; (5) well water, well at 


f 


ivs 


sted that if water is known to be 


1 with cholerae vibrio in winter, 
pended for at least two weeks. 
Yasuhara, Public Health Assn. of 


1926. Abstr. by C. T 


Sept. ), 


gles of Small Town with Large Sew- 
yblem This article tells of the prob 
Minnesota, 
12,000 


which 2,000 were employes of the 


nting the city of Austin, 


pulation of approximately 
cking Plant, the chief industry. The 
is to reduce the burden on the Cedar 
fluctuations in flow 


1919 


nt finally built was placed in opera 


ream with wide 


r remedial action started in 
lecember, 1925 Throughout the inter 


d various types of plants wer: 


investigators and one 


led by various 
feature of the situation was the 
en by the Minnesota State Board 
vhich was without authority to re 
ermit to build a plant which would 
do the required work while it was 


that equal results could be obtained 
treat the sewage by 
was at one time recommended 


ting plant finally designed by the 
two 


each 87 x 26! 4 ft 


nd built by the city consists of 


low Imhoff tanks, 
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in plan and 27'% ft. deep below the water level 


with 30,000 cu. ft. sludge storage and an auto 


matic siphon; a sprinkling filter 229 x 178 ft. in 


plan, 724 to 834 ft. deep filled with a screened 


broken stone, 1.5 to 3 in. in size, and proper 
fitted with distribution piping, sprinklers and 
underdrains; and final settling tank, 32 ft. 
diameter and 734 ft. deep, fitted with Dor 
clarifier The sludge from this latter tank 
pumped to the Imhoff tanks for retreatment 
These structures are all housed to prevent 
treezing 

The final sludge is drawn off to a dryin 
bed 160 x 100 ft. in area and 2 ft. deep. Drain 


age from this as weil as the overflow from the 


final settling tank is carried to the river Phe 
final cost was $220,000.—Frederic Bass, / 

( nt.. 97 -339 (Aug. 26). 1926 \bstr } 
H. B. Foote 


Sterilization of Food Utensils—Regulation 
for the washing and sterilization of all co 
ind eating utensils have been adopted by the 
New Jersey State Department of Health \ll 
hotels, and 


all other places where food is cooked will be 


restaurants, cafes, soda fountains, 


required to provide adequate facilities for the 


treatment of cooking and eating utensils by 


boiling water or by steam under pressurt \ll 


utensils intended for a second use must be sub 


jected to treatment with boiling water or steam 


under pressure for at least three minutes after 
shall 


each service or by such other method as 


he considered effective for sterilization 


No objection will be made to the use of 
washing compounds provided they are removed 
by proper rinsing, but sterilization by either 


washing compounds or chlorine is not con 


sidered satisfactory or sufficient to take the 
place of sterilization by boiling water or stean 
under pressure 

The department of health will not attempt t 
lictate the type or kind of apparatus necessa 
to effect sterilization but will leave tl! question 
entirely in the hands of the owner to work { 
1 scheme that best suits his conditions Phe 
ealth department will simply judge 


\ll drug stores or other places that 1 it 
mpossible to install sterilization equipment w 
( ermitted to use individual paper cu 

J. State Dept. Health Bull., 9:1 (Sept 
1926 Abstr. by H. V. Pedersen 
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Industrial Hygiene Supervision in Newark, 
N. J.—The 
City of Newark, N. J., for the year 1925 shows 


an inspection of 1,847 factories under the direc- 


Forty-first Annual Report of the 


tion of the Chief Sanitary Inspector and Acting 
Chief of the Industrial Hygiene Division. There 


were investigated 3 cases of mercury poisoning, 


23 of lead poisoning, and 3 of other industrial 
diseases. Among other inspections and investi- 
gations were 55 noise complaints, 268 motion 


picture theaters, 11 open air amusement parks, 


and 16 public poolrooms, as well as 227 poultry 
slaughter houses. (E. R. H.) 
Industries and Tuberculosis—The author 


is Chief of the Department of Safety of the 


Westinghouse 


Company, at 


tric and Manufacturing 


Pittsburgh. The 


company be- 


came interested in tuberculosis by accident, 
largely the result of an intensive study which 
was being made in accident prevention work. 

Health, which originally was never consid- 
ered is, I believe, going to prove the biggest 


We found that the big- 
Our 


phase of safety work. 


gest cause of accidents was carelessness. 


investigation of carelessness eventually led into 


and ill health. This caused 


We had in 


a wonderful sick association, but we 


questions Of worry 


us to study our sickness statistics. 
operation 
made no efforts to prevent sickness among the 
workers. An analysis of a number of 
causes of absenteeism due to sickness revealed, 
among other things, drunkenness, venereal dis- 


ease, and tuberculosis. In a tour of our plant, 


nobody had ever heard of the disease tuber- 
culosis. It was also found that the state sana- 
toria for tuberculosis were looked upon as 


poorhouses. We had to take photographs of 


some of them and circulate them among the 


workers in order to get sufferers to agree to go 


to the sanatoria, even after we agreed to pay 
the way. When we started we had no 
idea that we would find more than a few of our 


We 
kept no accurate account but I venture to say 
that in the last 9 or 10 years many more than 


Un- 


workers afflicted with tuberculosis. have 


500 people have been discovered. 
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R. Hayuurst, M.D., ann Leonarp Greensure, Pu.D 


fortunately, at first, some of them w ry 
far advanced. We are now making 5 
such examinations every month. Thx 
done much for 
debted to it. Asa 


we have presented Cresson with a m 


our workers and we 


mark of our ap; 


tage with the hope that eventually oth 


trial organizations will follow suit 
Auel, The Listening Post, Penn. Stat 


Health, Nov.-Dec., 1926, pp. 13-15. (| 


The Carbon Monoxide Hazard in In 
The 


present 


Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
time embarking on a rather 
hensive study of the carbon monoxide 
New Work 
previously by Dr. Ciampolini in 
garages and in steam laundries. Dr. \' 
* Ventilation 
position that carbon monoxide ranks 
lead 


(The article 


the State of York. 


d ne 


in his recent book on 


second, among the _ industrial 


discusses briefly the act 


carbon monoxide in the body, and physi 


principles discovered by Haldane, Her 
and others.) Stadie has brought out tl t 


relation 
the r 
nm of carbon monoxide from the 


that due to the acid-base 


globin and oxy-hemoglobin, 


eliminati 
stream is increased by any agent which 
within tl 
of the ben 


inhalation. 


increase the activity 


believes to be one 


effects of carbon dioxide 


same increased elimination of carbon mot 
was obtained by him in his experiments 

administration of hydrochloric acid by n 
The question of the entire cause for the 


found and prolonged nervous manifestat 
following exposure to carbon monoxide 
be considered closed at the present tim« 


is the purpose of the present investigation, 

ducted by the Bureau of Industrial Hygie1 

discover the extent of this hazard in the St 
of New York, and also to determine the phy 
logical effects of chronic exposure to relati\ 
small concentrations of this gas. An endeay 
is to be made to determine the results of s1 
minor injuries which may be cun 


ce ssive 
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cter among the great mass of 
reathe small amounts of the gas 

rdinarily exhibit serious symp- 
Mayers, Hyg. Bull., N. Y. 
1927. (E. R. H.) 


Labor, Feb , 
Hazard and Compensation—A 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
relieve the puzzling situation in 
liagnosis of lead poisoning and 
the 


ts disability in matter of 


injury, by the preparation of 
letin \mong other things a 
of terminology is_ proposed 


d, will do much to clear the 


essary differences of opin 
used Phi 


the first of 


terms 
nto £ par;rts, 


rt chapters which discuss 


fate of lead in the body, 
| laboratory manifestations of 
to the body, and (3) dif 


is and standardization of 
he second part is composed of 2 


take up (1) the responsibility 


physician in preparing lead 
sation, and (2) the compen- 


ts application to lead cases 


orammatic figure showing the 


h the be dy 


da plate sh 


and its excretion 


wing nicro- 
th a pical stippled cell 
index 


among 
complete con- 
mpact Bulletin of 28 pages 

Hyy., N. Y 


Labor, 1926 Special Bull 


in the Ford Plants 
he WW 


Ss, In the 


orld’s Work tor 


reviews at length the Ford plan 


nm put in operation for a 5-day 
The decision to do this was not 
lant had been going toward it 

feeling its wa “The coun 


It is bound to 
ll industry. In adopting it our- 
putting it into effect in about 50 
coal miners, iron miners, 
The 


without it the country 


we are 
short week is 
ecause 
able to absorb its production and 
us The 


ime the 


crowd busi- 


becomes 


the 
soon 


harder we 


more efficient it 


well-paid leisure workmen get 


me their wants. These wants 


ation acts directly on th 


+11 


becom Well-managed business pays 


work- 
the 


high wages and sells at low prices. Its 


men have the life and 


that 
opened our 


leisure to enjoy 
which to 
the 


wherewithal with finance enjoy- 


ment.” “Just as 8-hour day 


way to pri week will open 


“We 


will 


sperity, so the 5-day 
greater 


the 


come more and more expert in the effective use 


way to a still 


that, 


our prosperity 


think given chance, people be- 


of leisure And we are giving the chance.” 


‘But it is the influence of leisure on consump 


makes the short day and the short 


week so necessary lhe people who consume 
the bulk of goods al the pe ple WW make 
them That 1 tact we ist n er 10 et 
1 e has not d way 
t t t ont I strial leaders to any 
reat extel \\ 1 idea of st t 
is departed, and it é ed that 
the red tiie la aa I! 12 I 
to hours is ea du t 
) t ind trial val I d rs | nts 
value—of leisure, is not understood. ‘The hours 
of t lal day wert reased in G lany 
und t delusion t thus tl production 
m1 t | reased It is quite Dp ein 
decreased With t dk tl let I 
the w ng-day in the United States a n 
crease of production has come, because better 
methods of disposing of men’s time have been 
i mpanied better methods d of 
their ener And thus one good thing has 
ight on another.’ The 5-day week is not 
the ultimat ind n eC! the 8-hour da It 
s enough to manage what we are equipped to 
manage and let the future take care of itself 
It will anyway That is its habit But prob 


ably the next move will be in 


shortening the day rather than tl 


Glass-Workers’ Cataract Investigations 


ied out in Great Britain in 


iowing nciu ns t the cau ol itaract 

(1) The 1 I ivwsa not the cause of 
the disease 

(2) Ultra-violet radiation is not the cause 
n so far as any direct action i 
concerned. 

(3) The evidence is strongly in favor of the 
view that heat is the active agent 

(4) It is uncertain whether the heat radi 


substance of the lens, 


= 
the direction of 
8 D 1926, pp. 10-14 
IR H 


r ind disturbing the nutrition of the 
lens 

(5) P ily ultra let radiation may play 
some part in the causation by indirect action on 


the nutrition of 


lens 


\s regards prevention, experiments have been 


made wit iew t reparing glasses contain- 
ing salt f various metals capable of cutting 
off as much as possible of the ultra-violet and 
infra-red radiat n the ey Some of 
these which » ultra-violet radiation are 
ilrea n the market under the name of 
‘Crooke’s glass fhe wearing of spectacles 
mace these glasses is recommended. Satis- 
factory results in the domain of prevention 

ive alre ) btained, but further re- 
sear t unufacture of glasses which 
ibsorb t heat radiation is required.—Indus 
trial Disea \naly f Factory Inspection 
Rep 1920-1922 nat’l Lal Rez 
Oct., 192 558 IE. R. H.) 


The Executives—-lhat 1 


Health of nen 1 
executive positions from the general manager 
to the straw ss” lose less time from work, 
from all causes, than do the men who are paid 
! il h irl dl | a piece work basis, Is an 
established tact evel th ugh the average age 
of executives reater than that of the other 
group mentioned. Nevertheless, when the ex- 
ecutive shows lacli f ability to change modes 
und methods or develop new workable ideas, as 
industry has a right to expect from its execu- 
tives, and when he becomes irritable, stubborn, 
r shows a lassitude that makes his department 
stant source unce and hindrance 
to all cerned—all of this is frequently due 
to a low grade infect r a developing patho 
logical cond e physician in industry 

t his « nd the necessary equipment 
d skill to detect in a very large majority of 
t gical conditions in 
their executive in industry 
hould be made see t larger value that this 
i epartme e to the entire man- 
ower of his industr This department can 
deere health in ex 
ecutives.—C. | .. Schram, M.D., / fan 
1:4 (Feb 1927 
E. R. H 
Hay Fever Among Industrial Workers 
Dr. Guy L. Keifer, medical director of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company, made a 
special stud f 31 employes who were given 
ire nmut it with hay fever pollen (rag 
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weed). Of the number treated, 29 
provement. Only one case reported 


and in this one the from p 


reaction 


tion was so great that the treatment 


continued In detail, 6 persons wer 


11 
of a 


relieved, were greatly improved, 


history short attack, lasting f1 


weeks, after which they were entirely 


greatly improved, and 4 had the atta 


with about the usual 


severity, but tl 
much improved in a short time, the att 
(The 
he results in « 


t 
Ind. 


ing only a little while. paper 


tabulated statement of 


Feb 1927, 


p 


The Ventilation and Heating of Factori 


This paper presents the results of st 
the atmospheric conditions in 12 
English factories by investigators 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board S 
these factories were ventilated by m 
the window method while others wer: 


ited completely by mechanical means 
One of the points that interested the 
was the relation between temperatures 


floor level, 6 inches above the floor, an 
head level, 4 feet 6 inches above tl 
(the mean between the sitting and 


level or workers’ heads). They point 


the feet should be kept at a higher temp: 
head to 


however, 


in order secure comt 


all 


mperature a 


cases, it was 
t the head level 
it the floor level, varying from 1.3 to 5 


the 


found tl 
was higher 
ind depending on 


amount of windows 


utdoor temperature, and the pos 
he air inlets In one exceptional cas¢ 
the source of heat was beneath the fl 
head level temperature was only 0.9 
than the foot level te nperature 
Krom the observations made in th 
entilated of the factories studied thi 
de that a cooling powe derived fron 
ermomete Se itions ) f 7 im the 
nths and of in the warm months 
\ ile ir velocities of OU Te 
in winter and 100 feet per minut 
ummer were found. These standards re¢ 
conditions 
Che authors found that the actual amou 
vindow area which was kept open varied 
4 per cent to 73 per cent depending 
r temperature 
e authors describe the hot wire anem 


signed by Dr. Vernon and Dr wl 


Manley 


112 


divided into 


m, 67.1° F 
2.05.—H. M 


d by & 


INDUSTRIAI 


ermine the variations m ai 
workroom, and also the 
temperatures 
nts tl found that the sensation 
increased to a moderate extent 

the sciliations of ai velocity, 


was obtained that oscilla 


rature increased the sensation 
illations of temperature 


were mm greater in factories 


natural systems than in_ those 
mechanical systems, but the 
ted by natural systems did pre- 
ve sensation of greater fresh- 


} 


the rooms ventilated by plenum 


sickness was compared in 


workrooms, each employing ap- 


140 females. These 6 workrooms 


three depend- 


groups 


winter and summer tempera- 
4 rooms having an average winter 
time 
cold room, 54.3° F., 

1.88 per cent, and 
had a lost 
Vernon and T 
Warne J. Indust 


Abstr by 


showed an average 
per cent The 
time of 
time per- 
sed- 
Hyg 


eb.), 1927 Leonard 


ke Abatement Work in St. Louis—Tlh« 


uis, Missouri, is actively engaged 


ition of a smoke abatement cam 


is being carried on through the 
Publi ffairs Committee of the 


Engineers in 


vith certain other technical and 
? 
S 
+ ] } 7 
atement lteague has / officers 
execut ‘ ecretar and 
eS t ul expert cor 
| t 
t gical « lit sis ben 
vit soot fall 19 
1 
e and subur Phe 
league thi te 
ttee Ss ired ¢ I 
1 1 
d » tioh est This 
ne mack 1 t] e u ct 
niec anufacturit fur 
na erected ind are maintalt 
instructior 


HyYGIEN! 


I It rs S dally 
\ scriptiol resented i crn ta d 
SMOKCICSS et tor tur 
lent. 33:2, 105 1927 \bstr. by 
Leonard Greenburs 


Poisoning by Tin and Its Salts 


This briet contribution present e chlmieal 
and occupatl nal history fa man aged 66 who 
| idi hee CXD sed I 1) cat 

In ror tiie | part etrac rick 
connectio1 with the manufacture lk 
During the work day it was his duty to make 


a mixture of tin tetrachloride and hydrochlori 
icid a process which ive rise t i rather 
large amount o ehly irritatine fume 

The patient suffered from constipation 


morning nausea, slight cough, a_ feeling of 


heaviness in the abdomen when lying down, 


shoulder and lett leg, but most 


important of all a feeling of impending quinsy 


and a peculiar sense of chilliness in the chest 


which he explained as 
chest Phe 
were prac 


the h] d find nes 


urine and 


chiefly in the morning 


being a feeling of electricity in th 


physical findings on examination 


tically negative as were als 


Iwo analyses each of Teces disclosed 


the tact that thes were Dp itive for tin 
whereas the third ind las analysi howed 
negative results 
auth« points ut tha terature n 
tin poisoning 1s very scant } ? or 3 cases 
which he cites being the onl . ;' 
ible t dis ver W t lit 1] i] 
pomts ut that ‘ ture the ¢ 
y the Bureau of M ] ry 
ter i 
10 
H ‘ 
dia | 
2,43 192 


The Failure of Its Oral Ad- 
ministration to Affect the Health of Birds 


Manganese 


a Liv 


‘ birds a erformed } Hay | nd Presho 


H13 
Chronic 


was without decisive results perhaps because 
manganese rapidly dissolved in gastric juice 
and ts, therefore, rapidly eliminated from the 
alimentary tract lhe present authors have 
confirmed this by X-ray examinations which 
howed that 2 or 3 days after having a large 
piece of manganes 0.15 to 0.5 grams) placed 
in tl d it \ letely removed by 
solut this 1 n the authors resorted 
tu the continued administration every third day 
over a l of 45 of doses of mangan 
15 1 0.2 grams f 
0.5 rams. for 
these sinel 
l 1 betw 0.45 to 0.6 grams per 
kilograt ody weight and for roosters th 
sa ly 0.25 ims per kilo 
ry result f this study showed that the 
mangat produced 1 ffect on the weight or 


blood counts of the animals used nor did the 


anit \ Ss symptoms of any 
kind.—W. | 2) ngen and TI ild Soil 
mann, / 9:2, 48 (Feb.), 1927 
A | g 

Some P tical 


Aspects of Heating and 


Ventilating School Houses—This is a rather 
rel I sul ct of sch ] 
ventilat the « ntribution of the paper 
be t s | | the author on the 
Dp ng the on 1 two room 
thor cites the U. S 
Bureau of Education 1922 Report as authorit 
for the statement that there are 186,532 schools 
in 1 districts of t United States, the 
num he f ld Ived bei more than 
10,009,000. J Lut maintains that among 
the officials of thes ller schools the need 
for a le a int of fresh air is either 
not un tood denied 

» Is iliar with the status of 
S l ventilat in the cities of the 
United States the ventilation problem of the 
small school building must appear exceedingly 
il tant and isly been a neglected 
matter in the past-—H. W. Schmidt, J. Am 
S Heat Vent. Eng., 33:2, 71 (Feb.), 
1927. Abstr. by Leonard Greenburg 


The Contribution of Engineers to Comfort 


and Health—The synthetic air chart of Dr 
E. V. Hill is described by the author who 
states his belief that the lack of greater use 
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of this 


engineers in this profession. 


takes issue with 


chart is a 


reflectior 
However 


serious 


the chart concerning t 


for carbon dioxide. 


He briefly de 


use in 


a new high 


scribes a ventilation s 


school in St. Li 


was installed at a contract price of 


not including 
mately 9 per ce 
School atten 


superintendent’s 


boilers, the cost 


being 
the 
taken 
regular quarterly rep 


nt of the cost of 


lance data 


to indicate that the attendance in 1 
scl 1 is about 10 per cent greater 
older buildings having direct radiat 

fan building not provided with 


ishe r. 


author present 


eral death rate 1 
States ind also 


CUIUS 


croup St. Loui 


le positior 
ind = sch 
1 
earl shown 
» H 4 
1927 \bstr. by 


Toxic Effect 
Ethvlene dibrot 
id having a 
boiling point of 


The authors 


in 12 large cities of t 


xposed 


s charts showing 


the death rate in tl 


is and influenza. In t 


Ss seems to occupy 


mn, but the connection 
ventilation is by 1 
Edwin S. Hallett, 
ent. Eng., 33: 2, 79 
Leonard Greenburg 


s of Ethylene Dibron 


nide is a_ colorless 

chloroform-like odor 
129 to 131° C. It has 
to its use in connecti 
in the manufacture of 


inea-pigs t 


concentrations of from 0.2 to 0.8 per « 


ne dibromi 
150 mint 
d died bet 
series of € 


applied on 


was 


de for periods of time 
All of the anim 
ween 6 and 18 hours. I: 


xperiments ethylene dibr 


ites 


1 shaved area of the abd 


f 6 rats, the amount varying from 4 t 


£ the material 
hetwer n 6 and 
The pathology 


studied and it w 
veneration of th 
f the body orga 
nounced lesion 


tion and 


convoluted tubul 
Thomas and W. 
12:6, 370 (Feb 


Creenburg 


disintegration of 


All of the animals 
§ hours 
of these test animals 


as found that a granular 
e parenchymal tissue of 
ns took place. The most 
ted was a granular deget 


many loops « 


es of the kidney.—B. G 
P. Yant, Pub. Health 
11), 1927. Abstr. by Leor 
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notice lately due 
tet thyvl lead 


set 


1s and Other Constituents of Grape- _holic 


In a 


FOOD AND DRUGS 


Water S. Frissie 


extract for 


Safe 


feeding was obtained idequate milk c 


is not extracted by this solvent 


experimental 


parallel experiment resulted 


eighth day in two animals de Edible Viscera 
yhthalmia Experimenting with the work begun by 
mn a vitamin B deficient diet thes« Wright, Trans. 
»wth after the addition of the fresh 47 
flavedo. Substitution of the alco- 


[415] 


Milk for 


569; 1921, 52, 479; N. Z 
1926, 8, 163) on the chemistry of flesh foods 


the flavedo was not satisfac- 


e literature contains little tory indicating that the alcohol had not com- 
vitamins or other constituents of pletely extracted vitamin B from the rind. The 
iit \ study was mode of com-_ conclusion is that grapefruit rind contains con- 
West Indian grapefruit and on siderable amounts of vitamin B, but little vita 
which was removed so as to include min A, and no investigations as to vitamin C 
ne of the albedo. An alcoholic rhere e submitted data showing the compara- 
chopped flavedo was made using tive findings as to vitamin contents and oxidiz- 
per cent alcohol to each gram of ing enzymes in orange, lemon and grapefruit 
is filtered, the liquid having a Stanley Gordon Willimott and Frank Wokes, 
and marked bitter taste hem. J., 22:1299 (1926). 
ngin present. Peroxidase present 


Small Communities—F or 


ntrol in small communities, 


rind which was air dried at 40°, the following requirements are considered d 
cetone and subsequently ex- _— sirabl 1) An ordinance requiring the licen 
ether mixed extracts evaporated ng of milk deal ind distributor (2) Regu 
ulting in a brown oil with intense lations definin isteurization and requiring the 
[his consisted, in addition to pos pasteurization of milk not from _ tuberculosis 
largely of d-limonene and free herds; (3 \ll herds from which raw 

5 citral, a-pinene, geranoil milk is to be sold should be systematically 
Standard rats, 40 to 45 grams _ tuberculin tested for the prompt elimination of 
restricted to a vitamin A-free reacting animals; (4) The inspection of milk 
Hopkins’ basal ration. Vitamin rroducing farms at least twice a year and 
lied direct irradiation of the preferably oftener; (5) Control over the 
ter the cessation of growth at the pasteurization process and the handling and 
ks, minced fresh flavedo of ripe bottling of milk in all plants by at least semi 
5 gram per head per day was sup monthly inspection, by laboratory analyses and 
rary resumption of growth oc- by requiring holding of continuous temperature 
the forty-ninth day when growth I rds; (( Temperature standards for milk 
ie rind was substituted by 0.5 c.c. in transit and held for sale, generally as low 
r cent alcoholic extract, mixed is 50° F.; (7) Collection of samples from all 
il ration. Growth was resumed listributors—wagons, shipping. stations, and 
mals only temporarily and on the’ plants—at frequent intervals for chemical, 
the third animal was also sta-_ pl il and bacteriological analys (8) Pro 
three were below normal in vision, 1f possible, f medical ex nation of 

n two xerophthalmia had de- ill handlers of milk to be sold raw and of all 
cod liver oil was supplied handlers f milk after it 1 pasteur! ed for the 

wth resulted and on the sixty letection of disease carriers.—Ira V. Hiscocl 
he animals were autopsied without ternat. Ass) M Ins} innual 

te pathological changes. Thre« Rep., 1926 


This is a continuation of 
one of the authors (A. M 
Z. Inst., 913, 45, 1; 1915, 
Jour. Sci. Tech.. 


— 


The 


yield edible viscera and blood from 
sheep and steers is given as well as _ tables 
showing the chemical analyses of these by 
products \ discussion of the commercial 
preparation of these various edible products is 
given and there is also included a table of data 
supplied from various sources showing the dis- 
tribution of vitamins A, B and C in edible 
viscera and for purposes of comparison the 
vitamin content I ertam other foodstuffs 
\. M. Wright and J. ©. Forsyth, J. Sec. Chen 
Ind., 46:36 (Jan. 28), 1927 
The Use of the Soy Bean in Human 
Nutrition. On average analysis, the soy bean 
contains 35 per cent protein, 18 per cent fat, 
ind 20 per cent water-soluble non-nitrogenous 
extractives which are chiefly dextrins and 
sugars. The amount of starch present is only 
os per cent in the ripe bean and the fat cor 
tains a relatively high percentage of lecithin 
hese figures indicate a foodstuff of unusual 
physiological value which has been confirme: 


by feeding experiments with animals. Attempts 


to popularize this article in the dietary 
Europeans has been unsuccessful owing to the 
objectionable after-effects which were exp 
enced in trials during the recent war rhis 
unpleasant result is not experienced by th: 


fact that th 


product there is first fermented, destroying the 


Oriental consumer owing to the 


obnoxious substances. Recently Berczeller in 


Vienna has devised a special process of milling 


combined with fractional distillation where th« 


bnoxious constituents can be removed. \nal 
ysis 1s given of this duct which is a slig! 
ellowish flour f agreeable and appetizing 


ippearancs given as to the rela 
tive cost red Ww ther staple articl:s 

d and the « lu tl it the ce nsidetr 

it fortl this article suggest a desir bilit 
fa wid estigation as to the possibilit f 

new yrroduct s an article of diet ( 

( ly ince 7 1 rit 

potat is i t | R Parsons La 
12:267 (Jan. 29), 1927 


The Effect of High-Protein Diet on Renal 


Function— High-prote eeding on acco 
iry changes in th etabolisn f the rabbit 

vhich are indicated | marked rise in urea 
+} If this diet is con 

tinued and the renal apparently 


so that 


intake. 
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both blood 


waste products gives normal results 


examination of 


and 


uring 


protein diet in the absence of all gr 


very quickly produces marked albu 
his condition is very quickly reli 
small amount of green food is giv 
absence of green food in the diet 


results in nephritis being produced, 
what the protein content of the diet | 
be I 


These facts may have some bearir 
treatment of 


nephritis, for fresh y 


may be more important than the usual 


tion from protein food.—H. Maclea: 
Smith and A. L. Urquhart, Brit 
Path., 7, 360-8 (1926) Abst. C. A 
(Feb. 20), 1927. 


Effects of Food Irradiated with 


upon Mice— Mice were fed with a 

mixed diet, given daily immediately aft 
diation with X-rays specified as_foll 
milliamperes, 120 kilovolts, 1 mm. Al 


Control animal 
Phe 


40 cm. distance, 20 min 


fed the same diet, not irradiated 


ment lasted 4 months, with the followi 
sults: Feeding X-rayed food to mice 
diminished activity of the animals and 


lish motions, retardation of growth in ab 


»f the cases, loss of weight in a few inst 


increased morbidity and mortality, no sig 


rickets, and no interference with pregnan 


J. K. Narat, Radtology, 8, 41-3 (1927) 
C. A. 21:602 (1927) 

On the Nature of the Parent Substance of 
Vitamin D—The authors refer to the 
that ultra-violet light can render cholest 
anti-rachitic and that on further purificat 
loses the property of becoming anti-rachit 

radiatior Work was undertaken for 

ining the substance essential for suc 
ictivation of cholesterol. By the use of 
t | in active substance was isolated 
diated cholesterol but it was impossi 
ert more than about 0.1 per cent of cl 
terol nt this substances \fter investig 
L seri f cholesterol derivatives the con 
vas reached that unless both the unsatur 
inkage and the hydroxyl group of the « 
erol molecule were inta activation wa 
vos sible In continuing this work (in 
Press) in collaboration with Professor Wind 
roof was derived that cholesterol dibron 
innot be activated by the ultra-violet I 
Che precursor of vitamin D is not cholestet 
elf but a substance associated with chol 


Nays 
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Koop AND Drucs 


tained from natural sources 
when purified by means of the 
failed to yield vitamin on irradi- 
the sterols obtained from all 


assumed 


not purified, readily 
ultra-violet 
that the 


bromine and also by 


perties on expos- 


reached pro- 


sion Was 
lestroyed by 
is “provitamin” forms an addi- 
with digitonin and can be dis- 
In the 
ergosterol, it was 
to the 


com- 


vacuum investigation 


unsaturated 


s behaved 


similarly 
D, both 
absorption spectrum and by the 
O 


> 
mcet. 


very 


ince of vitamin by 


and 


1927 


Rosenheim 
( Feb 


on rats 


ter, / 


5), 


Poisoning Due to Bacillus Suipestifer 


White 
food poisoning at- 


Ii) and Bruce 


1 rarity 


Savage 
+} of 
suipestifer and suggest that this 
of the 


the commonest Salmonella 


e ingested by human beings and that 


virulence to man and can cause an 
food poisoning only under excep- 


rable conditions. Four recent out- 
nfection which can not be distin- 
mm the “G” strain of B. suipestifer 
hor to record in detail these out- 


ns, and the 


he methods of identification of the 


rain. The following outbreaks are 
The Pendleton outbreak, June 1, 
ing 40 persons; the Todmorden 


21, 1925, confined to one family; 
pe outbreak, July 5, 1925, 


Fulham outbreak, Octo- 


involv- 


confined to one family Cultural 
1 identifications of the organisms 
given and in each outbreak the 

ria were indistinguishable from 
un of bestiter author 


The 
t the ability of B. sutpestifer to 


-enteritis may have been under 
ne case (Fulham) it was fatal 
ild. Except for the low mortality 
ks are indistinguishable from those 
! ind =B. enterttidis— 

25 :406 (Nov.), 1926 
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The “ Thompson” Type of Salmonella 


Strains of a new type of Salmonella were iso 
lated from two food poisoning outbreaks. This 
Salmonella was found to possess the cultural 
characters of It was tound t 
have two antigenic phases roup and speci 
phases In its ere ) s< t has a set gical 
complex ilmost dist ishabl from 
feld) and to a lesser extent PB. aert) é In 
its specific phase it is defined as possessing an 
intigen that is not agglutinated at 1 in 50 dilu 
tion or higher with the sera of 17 different 


Salmonellas possessed by the author. Cultural 


methods are described tor obtaining alteration 
of phase from group to specific by growth in 
group serum and vi The author con 
cludes that this device is useful in the sero 
logical identification of Salmonella trains 
which persistently appear in the group phase 
only.—W. M. Scott, J. //yg., 25:398 (Nov.) 
1926 


The Aberdeen Outbreak of Milk-Borne 
Gaertner Enteritis, July, 1925—-It has 
shown that the 497 cases of enteritis occurring 
(Aberdeen in July, 1925, the 


B. enteritidis 


in were caused by 


(Gaertner) which was isolated 


from (a) vomit material and feces of patients in 
fected, (b) 


from the infective milk as obtained 


from households infected with enteritis, and 
(c) the udder and flesh of a cow from the dairy 
herd producing the milk, the cow having suf 
fered from induration of the udder and later 
a septicemia The author concludes from th 
positive finding of P. e n the udder 
flesh and milk that the septicemic cow was the 
essential source ot the ntection 

Son support 1s en ft t} ] } pit 
forward | Savage t the effect that the 
(aert! caused f a r 
group | lli derived f ] eT 
from disea induced t 
from animals actin I 
ill | rs | 
25434 (Nov.), 192 


| 


CHILD HYGIENE 


Merritt E. Cuampion, M.D. 


Contagious Diseases: The Variety of Ad- 
ministrative Methods for Their Control— 
Dr. Scamman aptly remarks, “ The control of 
contagious diseases by isolation and quarantine 
is a subject about which, as Mark Twain said 
of the weather, ‘ There is much talk but little 
done,’” and proceeds to discuss in considerable 
detail methods of control of contagious dis- 
eases, especially those spread by fairly direct 
contact of person with person. In his tabula- 
tion of the per cents of 83 cities to show how 
many of them placard for various diseases, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and smallpox are the 
only diseases which are placarded in all. 

The great variety of methods in vogue for 
the control of contagious diseases would seem 
to call for study in order to approach some 
legree of accuracy as regards their usefulness 
and scope. 


It is sugges hat the same quarantine time- 


period be upheld in a given geographical area 


Citizens in adjoining communities must meet 
now and then on the boundary line and ask 
each other why so great a difference as 21 
days exists in the regulations of their respective 
boards of health in regard to the quarantine 
of scarlet fever.” 

say that all communicable diseases 
are preventable and be theoretically truthful, 
but we are unable to show it in practice as it 
is only demonstrable in those diseases in which 
active immunization is possible, three, possibly 
four of the common diseases, or when com- 
munity infections, through food, water or by 
insect carriers, are done away with. Incidence 
of the contact diseases has not been cut down 
by our present methods of quarantine control, 
but fatality has dropped remarkably though 
there is no evidence to warrant giving the credit 
to administrative procedures in isolation and 
quarantine. 

With the exception of a few occupations 
there is no point in quarantining the wage 
earners, and some believe that less burdensome 
school restrictions would be better practice, 
in the milder diseases. Take chicken pox, 
German measles and mumps, in which diseases 
probably not more than 50 per cem of the 


cases are seen by the local doctors. li 
single contact were allowed for each 
these three diseases occurring among 
children in 355 towns in Massachusetts 
a given year, quarantine would mean 
sumptive cost of $150,000 for the loss 
by the pupils, and this could be multip! 
two as doubtless not more than half 
cases are seen by the doctors. 

At least 6 New England cities wit! 
proximate population of 550,000 are 
mitting their contact cases for thes« 
communicable diseases to attend scl 
live at home. Dr. Scamman believes 
be both a “sound” and a “ progressivy 
ministrative procedure, and adds that 
believing thoroughly in isolation and 
tine, he would like to see further th 
study put on our administrative procedu 
the end that our practices in regard to 
tine periods, placarding, school exclusi 
be not only scientific, but practi 
Clarence L. Scamman, M.D., Boston 
Surg. J., Feb. 10, 1927. 


The Administration of Cod Liver ‘ 
One of the many minor problems whicl 
mothers is the administration of cod liver 
children who do not take kindly to it 
Gerstenberger has made some definite 
tions with regard to this which are wort! 
lishing in full: 

“Frequently I have been asked at the « 
the many talks that I have given to both 
fessional and lay audiences, in connecti 
the use of cod liver oil in the prevent 
rickets, the following questions: 

How do you disguise the annoying ta 

cod liver oil? 

How do you administer cod liver oil? 

What do you do when a child refuses t 

cod liver oil ? 

What do you do when cod liver oil upset 

digestion of the infant or child? 

“To all these questions but one answer 
heen given, namely; cod liver oil should 
given once daily on an empty stomach and w 
most of the family members are likely to | 
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ther words, the cod liver oil should 
whatever dose thought necessary 


t. If under these circumstances 


its its first dose, a second should 


lenin 


administered. If any vomiting 


ittle cod liver oil is lost, and 
is muc 


oil 
1as taken a meal. 


less annoying 


1 liver is vomited 


n cot just 
r infant 


that 


pag policy to see an 
substance is administered daily, a 
f orange juice, if desirable, may 


liver oil 


ved he parent, however, is 
t offer the orange juice as a 
chaser,’ but to et the ch Id to 
tl nrst place tl at cod liver oil 


1s welfare, and in the secon 


get accustomed to its taste 


juently advised parents to take cod 


last table as an 


example t 


If 


yoorly trained, this method of 
t take the cod liver oil without 
remarks or faces before the child 
ngest this wholesome material is 
1 value Henry J. Gersten 

)».. J. A. M. A., Jan. 22, 1927. 


Teachers, Doctors or Nurses Teach 


~hools ?— The 1 is the logi- 


schor 
which to create a health ideal 
lren. Everyone connected with 
is responsible for inculcating this 
ird of education as well as any 


the professional staff 

e expecting the school to teach 
were formerly taught in the home 
have two functions—protective and 

] tective, health care—instruc 
training The public schools also 
tw mctior In other words, the 
st look after the safety, health, and 
the children by protection against 
ntilation, seating, etc., and by pri 

il and nursing service for physical 

s, communicable disease control, 
ld grows older he must be taught to 
trol himself This is a teaching 

ich only a_teacl constantly in 
the childre¢ understanding growth 
th nditions, can carry out The 
aim must be to fix habits and give 


he class teacher is the logical one 


nancies 


HYGIENE 


to do this but 
teaching and one 
in health, the los 


subject in the « 


tactor in health 
e 
I the te ich 
formal lesson, tl 
ft 
4 { 
k W the 
il exam 
ition lti 


Saving the Y 


tir + 


gical one is 


her P 
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where there is departmental 
teacher is assigned to instruct 


the physical educa- 


education is the only 


that is 


hysical 


Ss 


urriculum an essential 


training involves tour phases 
process the in idental, the 
ie correlation, Sp cial devices 


accurate, scirentihc 


she 


and she mt 


laws of health be 


he health work, 


Julius Kuh 


must 


oungest— The deat dut 


he first da ( ite constitute about one-tenth 
I the de > ‘ | 1 cs under 1 Cal the 
de iths es d r the | t week one 
urth; and tl leaths of s during the first 
nt e-half of all « tl under 1 ar 
WVeat if ] nth to 12 nths 
iV be trememn sly reduced b cl 1 | 
1 work t deaths eg ed under con 
tal d t prematuri d ma 
turit ll of wv h cur during the first d 
we t | hav hown Iittl r no 
de Tea 
t Newark, with this 1 1 
ranged with its midwive to re t all birtl 
24 This was carried t with 
t nda bl healt st 
S ent to ca W I l 
mother Thus premat t maternal 1 r, 
d need of medical care have been attended to 
mnt ind with \\ e 24 
hour not t of th is not considered by 
Dr Ley des thie ntr iw 
it is demonstrated as a useful measure, when 
there sa ict l Sé¢ r it Julius M Levy 


Factors 
During 


the School of ) 


i 


furnished the opp 


vith regard to the 

begun the collect 

nately throw s 

ssue 


nclusions 
and 


10 influence on t 


influencing 


Mouth Conditions 


Pregnancy— | Pre 


dicine, Yale University, | 


is 
rtunity t estigate some 
th mre ' 
ses and p lactic measures 
m, in some detail. We have 
n of statisti that mav ul 
so} +} 
ig! 1 e ques I at 
w ¢ i draw the I Wing 
nu eT pre 
mii tatus exer< ttl 


teeth and 


tea” 
| 
= 
ld VC 
n itely a the cil 77” ple of he het. 
Al 
will 
| r ten daw 
n and for their own benefit. HI a 
Ar] 4 ¢ 
M.D., Survey, Feb. 1 192, 
a 
« 
neir pos Ca 
From thi 
» 
he condition of the 
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general nutrition and dietary 
habits seem to make a difference in the mouth 

We find that 
undernourished have more decay and 
a group, the 
come to us with better 
\t our clinic, 


gums (2) The 
conditions the women who are 
noticeably 

periodontal disease (3) As 


foreign born women 
teeth 
the greater portion of the foreign born come 
eastern (Italy, 
and their economic 
that of the 


includes less meat 


than the American born 


from southern and Europe 


Balkan States and Russia) 


status 1s certainly no better than 


American born. Their diet 


and more green vegetables. We cannot assume 


that their mouth conditions are due solely to 


difference in diet, as the result may be a racial 
characteristic 

While the diet is of importance primarily as 
a factor in the normal and healthy outcome of 
feel very strongly that it has a 
teeth 


dentist, 


pregnancy, we 


bearing on the and periodontal 


The 
tients earlier in pregnancy than the obstetrician, 


direct 


membrane who often sees pa- 


can give helpful instructions as to what to eat, 
education in the proper care of 
can help to dispel the 


as well as 
conditions. He 
fear that dental interference during 
Jewell M. Gompertz, 
1927 


mouth 
traditional 
pregnancy is dangerous 
D.D.S., Med. Off., Feb., 
Importance of Preschool Examinations 
It has been observed that physical defects are 
This 
emphasizes the importance of examination of 
the child before For 
example, a tabulation of the 24,229 pathological 
examination 


cumulative during the preschool years. 


entrance in_ school. 


‘onditions and defects noted in the 


f 12,344 children in Michigan shows a steadily 


increasing number of defects per child from 


the first to the sixth year, ranging from 1.2 de- 


per child for children in their first year 


efects per child for children over 5 years 
Cali- 


campaigns for the 


\ number of the states, notably 


fornia, have conducted 


physical examination of the preschool child and 


for 100 per cent < ion of defects befor 


school 
Bureau, U.S 


entrance | Marsh, Children’s 


De pt 


Does Vitamin D Pass .into the Milk? 
This 


emphasiz strongly the 


extremely interesting and valuable study 


importance of diet to 


the mother and baby during pregnancy and lac- 


tation particularly, and notes a much neglected 


point, the importance of a proper diet in this 


connection throughout the whole child bearing 


period. “It is not to be expected that a pale, 
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anemic, frail woman, whose vitality ha 
undermined by faulty living, should be 

ful in trying to build herself up by a 
reform early in pregnancy.” 

[he experimenters demonstrated that 
female rats were fed cod liver oil befor 
ing, during pregnancy and during the firs: 
weeks of nursing that the young were p: 
against rickets even though they were 
strict rickets-producing diet. 

\lso, when the mother and young rats wer 
fed an excellent diet, well balanced in ey 
thing, but containing a small amount of \ 
min D, which is the vitamin offering protectio: 
against rickets, they were unable to withstand 
the effects of a severe rickets-producing 

Results again pointed to the fact of the sig 
child being endowed with 
superior physical inheritance. Several insta: 
are recorded of infants showing rickets at 


nificance of the 


or within the first few weeks of postnatal 

The experiments demonstrated that the Vita- 
min D of cod liver oil does pass into the 
mother’s -milk. 

The conclusion was that it is justifiable t 
insist on the importance of expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers taking cod liver oil as well as the 
importance of giving it to infants.—E. V. M 
Collum, Ph.D., Sc.D., Nina Simmonds, Sc.D 
J. Ernestine Becker, B.S., P. G. Shipley, M.D 


Am. J. Dis. Child., Feb., 1927. 


New Division of Child Hygiene—*.\ 
sion of child hygiene is included in the nm 
organized Department of Health of Hondur 
The 


care 


division consists of a section on 

which includes an infant consultation 
ter conducted by a physician and nurses 
section on school hygiene and physical edu 
tion, and a section on school dental hygien 


News Note, ( hild Welfare Vews Sun ” 


Children’s Bureau, Jan. 29, 1927. 


Play Spaces as Health Education Equip- 


ment-——Professor Hetherington contrasts 


previous generation of children in relation 
natural play with the resultant changes in 
same relation now due to changes in industr 
the present generation. One of these chat 
came about because space for natural play 

eliminated and children were not considered 
for children 
Recognit 


trend 


the new regime; and yet play 


the same reason was more needed. 
entirely 


this fact new 


thought concerning the play of children to th 


gave an 


interested 


EDUCATION 


1906 


\ssociation 


ict was the organization in 


Recreation 


ect was an organized plan ot 
educational activity,” a community 
ipervised by a trained leader 
s has displaced trees and the swim 
brooks. But 


een substituted for the beauty that 


is displaced the 


ny of the old play spaces. These 


inds are not yet adequate in size or 


he children they reach 
f the need of them shows that 
ecessary for health because they 
as a result and because they 


ng health activities in a natural 


need to feel their responsibility 
health 
Phys 


this factor in their school 
lark \\ 


Hetherington, Am 


1926 


lic Research in the Nutrition of Chil- 


is supplied abundant in 


children’s requirements. Based 


lings the following plan for the 


the diet has been suggested by 


hildren from 1 to 5 years milk 


ild Undesirable News Be Suppressed? 


hect 


way to handle the presenta 


ble news is to inform the new 


story and suggest the danger of 
ther than its real light. Re 

} ] + 
ivy De angies to its presentation 
that the newspaper is not awart 
spital. Jan., 1927. It is im 


health agencies 


read this two-page article as 
undesirable 


ws when or where 


ik \n understanding of both the 
de and that of the newspaper 1s 
sirabl ind a definite policy and 

d be worked out to meet the 
ess questions. samples of printed matter. 
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should constitute at least from 75 to 33% pet 


cent total calories of the diet 
10 milk 


kor children from 6 to should con 


stitute not less than 33% per cent of the 

Calories 
From 10 t 25 years at least 25 per cent o! 


total calories 


The following foods will furnish the other 


dietary 


] } 
essentials beside calories 


ables—Should 


total 


Fruits and I eget constitute 


from 15 to 20 per cent of calories. If 


these are chosen with some regard to those 
which are the best sources of vitamins, 1 
greens and tomatoes, the diet would probably 


be adequate in ash constituents and vitamins, 


ith the exception of iron. It can be 


forced for iron by egg and by the use of cereals 


Fats—10 per cent of the total calories 


Butter should be used when there is enough 


buy one quart of milk, one egg, and 


one vegetable besidk potato, the vegetable being 
green or tomato. Cod liver oil should be given 
to the younger children 

Cereals—25 per cent o! 


rotem rds 


ent from foods which contribute to the protein 


total calories 


Other Than Milk—5 to 10 per 


preference given to eggs 
} 


Swartz Rose, .Vation’s Health, Feb. 2, 1927 
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Evart G. Rovrzaun 


emergency whet rise \t times the insti 
tution the me ws per nd the lic have 
fered cause I i pre aredne 

dental the a bot thi I iper 
and the instit n should be protected by writ 
ter instr + ted ¢ quick reference b 
thie telephor verator emergencies Th 
telephone erat eds to know to whom t 
ret newspap ills, particular] n the al 
Special instructions ire desirable tor immstitt 
tions havi telephone service ut f hour 
| 1 need W cen ha { lar 
ig the ( untr re w nt 
azo when one of the most unexpected happe 
ngs occurred, and friendly newspapers were 
nuch embarrassed in their handling of a d 


ult situation 


if alii 
} ] 
— 
money to 
1] 
itives of all 
whict appears hereir ot 
n, 130 East 22d St.. New York City 


4?? 


Gum, Hats, Razors, Lip-Sticks—All for 
Health—* Which is the more important for 
the American people to have, more and better 
health, or more and better chewing-gum? 
Which product has back of it the best sales 
methods ? 
health have much to learn 
from of merchandise . . . No 
better proof could be adduced in support of the 
that health pays dividends than to 
note a recent tendency in the advertising of 


“Purveyors of 
purveyors 
statement 
merchandise : 

“*Wear A’s brand hats. Healthy. Prevent 
baldheadedness and brain fever.’ 

‘Shave with B’s safety razor. Healthy. 
Discourage throat cutting. Encourage a 
smooth skin.’ 

‘Apply C’s lip-sticks. 
arsenic.” 

‘Use D’s collar-buttons. Healthy. 
cause apoplexy by getting lost.’ 

‘Wash with E’s Healthy. 
even if you sink.’ 

‘Prevent corns, bunions and cold feet. Wear 
. Healthy They absorb the shocks 
of the cruel world.’ 

‘Ride in health and comfort. Buy G's auto- 
mobiles. They have floating springs and travel 
on air.’ 

“Use H’s nail polish. 
when you scratch.’ 

‘Buy an I-made coffin to-day. To-morrow 
you may die. Healthy. Remember that I-made 
coffins keep out worms.’ 


Healthy. Contain no 
Never 
It floats 


ap. 


F’s shoes. 


Healthy. They slip 


“ Thunder 


and 


rightfully belonging to accredited 
health and to the 
medical profession is right and 
left to be misused for selfish purposes. People 
still for diphtheria, patent 
medicines 


responsible workers 


being stolen 
believe in gargles 
for spring tonics, pepsin gum for 
little liver pill for a little 
constipation because certain other people for 
reasons taught beliefs 
Health does pay dividends but sometimes these 
flow into strange pockets.”—Use Health Ex- 
hibits, by W. W. Peter, in Child Health Bul- 


letin. January, 1927. 


dyspepsia, and a 


business them these 


Is a Live Raby News?—“ From time to 
time the news, ‘pers carry headlines blazoning 
forth the that 
passed without a fatal automobile accident. We 
that 
another week has passed without the death of 


the first 


news another week has 


never see a headline telling the world 


a baby less than one year old. In 
place, it is seldom, if ever, that a week passes 
a headline true. In 


which would make such 


the second place, it would not be news if it 
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were true. News is something in whi 
public is interested.” Thus says the 
Health Racine, Wis., continui: 

a discussion of “ natural causes” of deat 
community responsibility. We are inclin 
believe that it would be news, if a week 
with no infant deaths in a city where suc! 
occurrence is unusual. Offer a 
editor and see what he thinks. 


eview, 


story 


St. Louis Uses Postal Cards—* \\ 
see for yourself how your gift to the 
munity Fund gives hope to the hopeless? 
will be welcome any day .. . esf 
between the hours of 2 and 5 p.m. Just 
this card with you. It will serve as your 
Mr. Walter Hoy, the secr: 
is on the left third of the 
back of the card tell 


duction to 
Chis 
postal, while the 
is given to the hopeless by on 
the St. 
bring 
It will at least 
clear that you welcome first-hand obser 


Tact 


h pe 


member agencies of Louis Com: 


Fund. Such a card visitor 


clinic or other institution. 


may 


\t the same time it carries a brief, easi 
argument for the work you are doing 


About Hospitals and Other Subjects 
thing you wish to know, probably, in t 
pital field or remotely touching it, can 
‘ated through the free services of the H 
Service Bureau, 22 East O: 
Conducted by the American 
Hospital Service, the bu 
“owned jointly” by 20 
cluding American Hospital Association, 
Medical Association, National Tul 
Association, Public health wv 
are urged to send for the descriptive pan 
and list of 
Then will 
check your own publications and periodical ! 
add to the 


Library and 


St., Chicago. 
ference on 
national agenci 
ican 


1OSI1S 


etc. 


bibliographies already con 


you wish to run over the lis 


letins for material to 
collection. 

Among the topics of special interest in 
department listed by the bureau are: An 
and primitive customs regarding the sick 
helpless ; color and color schemes for hospi! 
endowments; campaigns for funds; entert 
ments, sales, benefits and tag-days; [i 
plays, tableaux and lantern slides; mem 
to nurses; National Hospital Day; publi 
publicity ethics. (One of a = 
graphs describing opportunities for spectal uses 


of our publications.) 


series of { 
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u Sell Washing Machines?—Then, CONTESTS 
1 can sell health. At least that’s In connection with the health poster contest 
ss Goodwin learned—during a six jn Minnesota, closing April 4, 1927, a series 

of absence. The whole story is of articles on poster making, prepared by the 
to condense. You should read National Poster Alliance, will appear in North- 
Ith Through Washing Machines, western Health Journal, St. Paul, published by 

Deming. Survey, 112 East 19th the Minnesota Public Health Association 

rk. Feb. 15, 1927. 25 cents. A junior high school, Trenton, N. J., with 

the aid of specialists, followed 2 weeks of 

Health Posters—Gaily colored  gpecial emphasis on good posture, by selecting 

placards brought to this country 4 girls and 5 boys “as the best physical speci- 


in Public Health Service were mens in the Sex hag ] the, Wash- 
tly in the Russell Sage Foundation jngton. Sept., 1926 
New York. They illustrated sim- The Oregon Tuberculosis Association, Fitz 


ul, the effective use of color, patrick Bldg., Portland, will send on request 


instances unusually good poster details of the Health Poster Calendar Contest 


exhibit use address Russian Public jt js conducting during the school year of 
e, 18 East 41st St., New York 1926-1927. 

The Tuberculosis Society of Detroit and 

eople Think They Need to Know Wayne County will award 5 scholarships of 

Ith—Have we studied the ques- $150.00 each to teachers in the county who 

tors of newspaper health col- have carried on successful programs of health 

questions asked of health education in their classrooms The awards to 

these questions suggest some of be based on 100 points, covering health of 


should tackle in our educational teacher, “desire to codperate,” a program 
rk? The kinds of information originality and initiative, and results—‘“ obvious 
and the kind they really need benefit to the children,” and “efficiency with 
yy D. B. Armstrong in “ Health which health program has been carried out.” 
it Does the Public Want and Some job for the judges! 


Vedical and Surgical Journal 


2 Reprinted by Metropolitan FOLKS WE KNOW 
Co., New York, N. Y. Free. Herbert T. Hare has become publicity se 
erned with health education retary of the Philadelphia Health Council and 
racopy. Then you will wish sev- Tuberculosis Committee. 
r special distribution Henry S. Godfrey is now publicity secretary, 
New York City Tuberculosis and Health 
ion—Florty-four state legislatures \ssociation 
1927. R. H. Hixson, Oklahoma Public Health 


ons to offer to individuals and Association, has been lured from the public 

n how to affect action upon good _ health field to oil 
lation see Better Times. 151 Fifth Louis R. Resnick, part-time publicity di 
York, N. Y. - Feb., 1926. 25 cents rector of t 
Prevention of Blindness, is now handling 


e National Committee for the 


nal and State Health Agencies Ex- publicity for the Welfare Council of New 


e Printed Page—Where are we now, York 
re we going in public health educa- ANNUAL REPORTS 
lly in the use of the printed page? The 1927 report of the Connecticut Chil 
vas discussed a few days ago in a_ dren’s Aid Society: The picture map of the 
called by the Board of Trustees of | state on the cover will surely inspire some of 
an Medical Association. The dis- the state or county health associations with an 


ere introduced by Matthias Nicoll, idea for the next report; “ Brothers—A Drama 
Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Evart G. in Three Acts” is a fresh form for the con 
The conference also considered The densed statement of a case story; each county 
f the Physician to Public Health, has a page, with outline map carrying two 
Phases of the Economics of Public significant facts, a case story and a winning 

picture; “ The Evolution of Bobbie” uses four 
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photographs with captions in the first person, 


and an effective diagram (in which the home 
should have been placed on the right of the 
steps” listed and connected by lines); with 


the “annual report” tables in the back. (Copies 


will be /Joaned by the editor of this department. ) 


Educating for Longer Life Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Free Service record of the Welfare 
Division, 1909-1927. Interesting as a _ report 


and as a publication. Includes a classified list 


of health publications 


riMELY TOPICS 
\ good set of heal resolutions in Chicago 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium Bulletin 
Jan., 1927. Can be used im 1928 
Winter Hazards The Foreman, Wausau, 
Wis. Jan., 1927. Free limely safety hints 
When Pneumonia is Most Prevalent in New 
Jersey ublic Ilealtl ews, N. J. Depart- 
ment of Health Jan., 1927. Especially good 
for diagram for stressu the immediacy of 
pneumonia campaignit 
SLIDES AND FILM SLIDES 
The End” appeared at intervals in_ the 


showing of a set of slides in the exhibition hall 
at Buffalo. Much better for the audience to 
have seen The Beginning” or \ Tale in 
Ten Pictures,” or anything but a suggestion 
that he stop looking because he has reached 
“The End.” 

“The Story of Mother Wise.” The difficul- 
ties of a family of three and how good child 
training solved them Massachusetts Society 
tor Mental Hygiene, 5 lov Boston 
Scenario in booklet re 

SLOGANS 

‘Early Cancer Can Be Cured.” St. Lous 
Committee of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer——Missouri Campaign. Jan 
17-26, 1927 

Good Evesight—-The Birthright of Every 


Child.” National Committee for the Prevention 


f Blindness 


‘It is easier to prevent tuberculosis than to 

cure it North Carolina Sanatorium 
It's Fashionable to Be Healthy.” Tubercu- 

losis Committee, North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

“Keep health playing on your side.” Ad- 
vertisement 

“Keep Well Get Well.’ \tlanta Com 
munity Chest 


oF Pustic HEALTH 


‘Pay the doctor to keep you well 
patch you up.” San Francisco Tubx 
\ssociation. 

To feel well you must eat well.’ 
in /ilinots Arrow. 
TITLES 


\re Blue or Brown Eyes the Stronger 


their need for glasses,” by A. F. Willian 
Vorthwestern Health Journal. March, 192 
‘Beauty’s Most Precious Four Mir 


looth brush advertisement. 
“ Clothes and Colds "—Popular Healt! 


ine. Nov., 1926. 
Che Conscientious Objector.” 
Vews, Columbus. Feb. 15, 1927. Ant 


cination, etc 


‘Crank Cranky Cars Carefully.” 7) 


man, Wausau, Wis. 

“More Dangerous to Be Month-ok 
Than War Aviator.” Vorthwestern 
Journal. March, 1927 


“What Is Your Pet Fear?” Popular 
Vagazine. Dec., 1926. 

‘You Can’t Fight Dandruff With a \ 
broom.” \dvertisement. 


NEW PERIODICALS 
Food and Health Education, 468 Fourth 
New York, N. Y. Now issued separately 


American Food Journal. 


Public Safety, National Safety Council 


East Ohio St., Chicago 


POPULAR HEALTH ARTICLES 


How's Your Appetite? by William S. S 
Imerican Magazine. Nov., 1926. 

Keeping Health a Secret. Editorial. 1: 
Feb. 5, 1927. The British Medical Ass 


discussion of medical journalism; critici 


\merican medical ethics; suggestion 


trelled publicity 


Why It Costs So Much to Be II, by 
Macdonald Vex World Ma 
Dec. 5, 1926. The second of three arti 

PROBLEMS AND METHODS 

Kducating the Public in Safety, by 
Martin. American City. Feb., 1927 
quarters of a miilion Boy Scouts show 
4 illus 

Health Education to Prevent Heart D1 
by M. L. Townsend. Hospital Social S« 
Feb., 1927. “ Health education is the ren 
and the medical profession is responsible 
this.” 
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e Death-rate from Cancer Can Be 
by J. Hall-Edwards. World's 
fan., 1927 ‘Education the solution 
lem.” 
ns of Health Posters. Nation's 
Jan., 1927 An editorial “ putting 
their place.” A worth while 
Psychology of Obedience to Traffic 


y P. L. Brockway. American City. 


27. “The human factor in traffic con- 
the public,” “A 


11 
ing 


Se safety to 


impress the reckless.” 


OFFICE 
and 


il maps, time-saving schedules, 
for envelopes to 
free by National 


New York, 


gummed arrows 


mail, supplied 


port, 300 Madison Ave., 


n can be given to multigraphed or 
%hed sheets by the mass use of char- 
he typewriter in making lines across 
significant 


nd bottom or to separate 


the material on the page For 


VVVV VVVV VVV VVVVV 


++ ++ + 


iP / if / ey / iP / 


litor will send examples of use upon 


am as a basis of count and weight of 
obsolete 1927, ac 

final action by the American Paper 
Hereafter 1,000 sheets will 
standard base for paper stock. The 
figures will be doubled, that is, 20 pound 


will now be known as 40 pound. 


from February 1, 


ce Board 


HONORABLE MENTION 


aving an index: 


\nnual Report of Division of Maternity, 
cy and Child Hygiene, N. Y. State 
pt. of Health. 
index and table of contents are needed 


ike annual easily usable. The 
should appear at the end, the contents, 


The contents should indi- 


reports 


the title page. 
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cate the main topics (to which may be added 
supplementary topics), with page numbers, in 
the order in which the material appears in the 
The 
alphabetical order 


report. index should be arranged in 
There is quite a little con 
these among some of the 


fusion on points 


makers of annual reports 
MOTION PICTURES 
“The End of the Road,” 
by Canadian Social Hygiene Council, is shown 
only with the official approval of the Provincial 


officially sponsored 


Health Department. 

“The Fall of Man,” produced for the Amer- 
ican Abrasive Metals Co., 50 Church St., New 
York, N. Y., by Worcester Film Corporation 
National Safety 
“slipping and falling accidents.” 


Feb., 1927. 


Endorsed by Council as effec 
tive publicity on 


Brief synopsis in American City 


“Open Your Eyes,” says Soctal Hygiene, 
Toronto, “is not in any way sponsored by the 
Canadian Social Hygiene Council nor by any 


of its affiliated organizations or clubs.’ 
DATES AHEAD-——MAY, 1927 

1—May Day—Child Health Day—Address 

American Child Health Association, 370 


Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y 

1— 7—International Boys’ Week—Address 
Rotary International, 221 East Cullet 
ton St., Chicago, Ill 

1- 7—National Music Week—Address: Na 
tional Music Week Committee, 45 West 
45th St., New York, N. Y 

6- 7—Pentecost (Hebrew) 


8—Mother’s Day 


11-18—National Conference of Social 


Work, 


Des Moines, Ia. (Division on Educa 
tional Publicity) Address: 277 East 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio 
11-18—Convention: Committee on Publicity 

Methods in Social Work, Des Moines, 
la Address: 130 East 22d St., New 
York, N. Y 

12—Florence Nightingale’s Birthday 

12—National Hospital Day—Address 


Hospital Association, 18 
St., Chicago, Il 


American 


East Division 


15--World Goodwill Sunday—Address 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 
22d St., New York, N. Y.; see under 
May 18 


— 
| 
_ 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Miriam Ames, R.N. 


Neonatal Mortality—Some telling con- 
clusions regarding the significance of prenatal 
care are presented in “A Statistical Study on 


Neonatal Mortality with Special Relation to the 


Factor of Mother Nativity,” by Helen W. 
Ford, published in the January issue of The 
American Journal of Hygiene. Miss Ford 


made this study as part of her work for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Depart- 
ment of Public Health at Yale University. It 
represents a careful statistical analysis of 4,300 
hospital and clinic cases and “3,600 additional 
case histories examined for a few details.” 
The study deals, not so much with the primary 
causes of death, as with the factors contributing 
to high | stillbirth neonatal mortality ; 
neonatal mortality meaning, in this case, mor- 
tality during the period of postpartum care, or 
within the first two weeks. 

The article in the Journal is an abstract of 
Miss Ford’s thesis, and well worth the study 


and 


of any one concerned with prenatal supervision 
and early deaths. In part it states: 

Not only could the combined stillbirth and 
neonatal death rates be cut practically in half 
for infants whose mothers have symptoms of 
edema, visual disturbances or a trace of al- 
bumin during pregnancy, even without other 
indications of illness, but the number of pre- 
mature infants born to such mothers might 
also be lessened by about half what it is now, 
if all these mothers could be given very close 
medical and nursing attention throughout preg- 
nancy and if they could be educated to the 
necessity of following the advice given them 


Summary 


1. Combined stillbirth and neonatal mortality 
rates are doubled in mothers with visual dis- 
turbances or edema and are increased five-fold 
in mothers with more than a trace of albumin 
in the urine. Premature birth rates are twice 
as high when visual disturbances or a trace of 
albumin are present, while larger amounts of 
albumin, or albumin combined with a high 
blood pressure are associated with premature 
birth rates almost seven times the normal rate. 
Syphilis is at present a much less serious factor 
in prognosis where antisyphilitic treatment is 
adequate. 

2. In order to get the best results with pre- 
natal work, modifications should be made ac- 
cording to the nationality and color of the 


contracted pelves and of albuminuria and high 
blood pressure among native white mothers: 
(b) a very high incidence of syphilis and 

tracted pelves among negro mothers; (c) a 
high incidence of contracted pelves and al- 


buminuria and high blood pressure among Irish 

mothers; (d) a low incidence of contracted 

pelves and albuminuria and high blood pressur 

among Italians, also a low incidence 

latter symptoms for Russian mothers. 
3. The chief factors causing the differences ir 

the neonatal mortality rates for native, nm 

Irish, Russian and Italian infants are prenatal 

and controllable. The high rates for the thre 

former groups can be made to approach much 

more nearly the low rates for the two latter 

groups. 
4. While Italian and Russian mothers should 

receive no less attention than at present, much 

vreater effort should. be devoted to prenata 

work for native white, Irish and negro mot! 


Of interest, also, are the following findings 

For infants of mothers, whose labor was pr 
longed over 24 hours, the combined still! 
and neonatal mortality rate per 1,000 births was 
73 as compared with a rate less than hal! 
high, of 34, for those children whose mothers 
did not have a labor of 24 hours or more 

With respect to the age of the mother, 
found that infants born to mothers under 
years had a combined stillbirth and neonatal 
mortality rate of 39, which was very slightly 
lower than the average rate of 44 for infants 
of all mothers. For infants of mothers 35 
39 years old, the rate was 78, and for infa 
of mothers over 39 years old, the rate was t! 
times as high as the average rate. It was | 
for infants of this last group of mothers 

When we consider the number of previ 
pregnancies, we find a combined stillbirth and 
neonatal mortality rate of 50 for first bor: 
infants, of 65 for children born at the fifth ' 
ninth pregnancy, and of 95 for children tent! 
or later in order of birth. 


New Emphasis Given to Mental Hygiene 
\ significant instance of the increasing realiz 
tion of the immense importance of ment 
hygiene is the inclusion of a special departmer 
of mental hygiene in several visiting nur 
associations and the probability of others bein: 
added to both western and eastern cities in t! 
immediate future. Reports of the mental hy 
giene programs of the Providence Distric' 
Nursing Association, the East Harlem Nursin 


mother, because of (a) a high incidence of and Health Demonstration, the Minneapol: 
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ire Society and the Boston Com- 
ith Association, each written by 
n charge, have recently appeared 

Health Nurse. 


nization mental hygiene 


reports 
undertaken to fill a 


for knowledge 


been need 


nurses themselves 
-e to give them a better under- 


type of 


a constantly 
first-named 


recurring 
e three associations 
it they began psychiatric nursing 
interest of their staffs in the 
mental hygiene to its branch of 

The East Harlem Demonstra- 
oring to make psychiatric advice 
Minneapolis Society 
students in 


ible and the 
provide field 
the University of Minnesota. 


work for 


organizations receive cases through 
workers and other agencies. The 
s Society reports co6peration in 
by parents. 

ice in Providence, East Harlem and 
pen to all in the first two 
reschool children 


escents provide a substantial number 


ages, 
predominate; in 


he Minneapolis society is limited to 
preschool children. 

iduals the service usually consists of 
the mental hygienist, admission to a 
The 


ssociation maintains an especially in- 


cessary, and follow-up work. 


fliation with psychiatric clinics. To 
ncludes the explanation of the in- 
clinic, the removal of 
factors, the correction 


given at the 
environmental 
| defects, and the enlistment of the 
those in authority over the child. 
work is instituted through the 
parents. 
issociations keep up full codperation 
agencies and arrange an exchange of 
ith any group concerned. 
ing mental hygiene training for the 
e was made of lectures by psychi- 
ractical contacts, clinical experience 
courses. 
pes of cases treated vary from thos« 
ljusted individuals and problem chil- 
patients suffering from definite mental 
is attempted among the 
The Boston Association 
give information 
as to how to obtain commitment. 
pe of worker varies. The Providence 
ition employs as mental hygiene worker, 


No work 
‘ insane.” 


wever, service to 


” 


HEALTH NURSING 2/ 


a graduate nurse with long experience in public 
health and social work and postgraduate work 
in psychiatry. The East Harlem Demonstra- 
tion also employs a nurse with postgraduate 
training in public health nursing, six months’ 
part-time field work in mental hygiene, addi- 
psychology and a year of 
The Minneapolis So- 


tional courses in 
psychiatric social work 
ciety’s work (confined to children) is directed 
by a college graduate with nurse’s training and 
executive experience, preschool work and train- 
ing in the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. The 
Community Health Association of Boston gives 
as its qualifications for the worker in charge 
of mental hygiene an educational background of 
college training, and experience as a psychiatric 
social worker with hospital experience. In a 
recent survey of the general work of the Boston 
organization the mental hygiene program was 
highly commended. 

The results of the work in all instances show 
the interest of the nurses in doing preventive 
work in the mental hygiene field 


Miss 
working in 


An Experiment in Rural Clinics 
Christman, a public health nurse¢ 
northern Wisconsin, tells how her public health 


nursing association overcame the problem of 


making dental care available for people in 
isolated rural districts \ one-room house on 
wheels was fitted up as a dentist’s office, and 
this was hauled behind the 
school to school, during the months when the 


Christman, 


nurse’s car from 


roads were passable—Ann_ B. 
Hygeia, Feb., 1927. 

Making a Dispensary Educate—This is a 
most interesting account of a program of health 
education as conducted in the waiting rooms of 
the Boston Dispensary. Here the health edu- 
cator from room to room, during the 
hours when clinics are in session, utilizing the 
children and 


moves 


time of the waiting groups of 
parents by teaching them through talks, posters, 


and demonstrations. A health party for 
mothers is held once a month, so as to allow 
the dispensary workers to become better 


acquainted with them and have the opportunity 
to explain to them what the dispensary 1s try- 
ing to do for its families—Mary Pfaffman, 
Survey, Jan. 15, 1927. 

Laying the Ghost of State Medicine—The 
Toledo Academy of Medicine, becoming 
alarmed at the talk heard about “ state medi- 


cine,” recently demanded that an investigation 
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be made of the persons getting free care at 
clinics, to find how many were actually unable 
to pay for the medical service. Accordingly a 
committee was formed representing their body 
and the Dental Dis- 
pensary, the District Nurse Association, Jewish 
Federation, and Family Service Organization. 

A standard budget was prepared for a family 
and one for an “individual adrift,” itemizing 


free dispensaries, the 


what the individual or family should be able 
to pay for before being asked to pay for medi- 
cal care. This report was accepted by the 
Academy of Medicine, with a recommendation 
that these budgets be made even more liberal. 
The Academy opposed the admission to dis- 
pensaries, however, of part pay patients, 
recommending that such persons be cared for 
by the family physicians. A joint committee 
has been appointed to which all grievances are 
to be brought. It would seem that Toledo is 
on the way to effecting better codperation be- 
tween the Academy of Medicine and the health 
agencies of the city than has ever been estab- 
Wendell F 


lished Johnson, Survey, Dec. 15, 


1926. 


Nurse and Children Find Health in 4H 
Club Work—That a wise public health nurse, 
working in a rural territory, will avail herself 
of all existing organized groups and will try 
to carry on her health work through them as 
far as possible, is almost axiomatic. Miss 
Uttinger, in this article, tells how she has been 
able to carry on an extensive health program 
throughout her county by codperating with the 
especially the 4H 
Noble County, 


Farm Bureau organizations 

Clubs 

Indiana. 
For those who have not had experience in 


already established in 


rural communities, it is well to say here that 
“The four H’s stand for the lines along which 
these youngsters are trying to develop—the 
Head for reasoning and clear thinking; the 
Hand for skillful service; the Heart for loyalty 


to God and country; and the Health for efficient 


living.” This organization resembles tha; 
the active Farm Bureau organization and jg 
part of the Junior Extension work carried 
by state agricultural colleges co6perating wiy 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In this connection, it is interesting to po: 
the number of states that are recognizing th 
value of these clubs, and are helping them 
develop the health H as well as the other three 
through definitely planned codperation between 
the county nurses and the club leaders.—Mern, 
Uttinger, Nation's Health, January, 1927 


Five-Point and Other Honor Children 
stimulate wholesome interest in personal health 
on the part of the child himself as well as 
parents and teachers, various interesting honor 
plans have been worked out by health educators 


also plans for rating schools as to their 
standards in relation to health. 

The Public Health Nurse of February, 1927 
contains an article entitled “ Five-Point and 
Other Honor Children” is suggestive. A 
scription of the Oregon Health Honor Roll 


System is given: 


Oregon’s Health Honor Roll 
A Health Honor Roll is the device used in 
the schools of Marion County, Oregon, to pr 
mote high health standards. In order to be 
on the honor roll a child is required t 
four things: 
1. Attain a general average grade of “B” 
in school studies 
2. Satisfactory in behavior and attitude in 
the school environment 
3. Reasonably codéperative in the practice 
health habits 
4. Free from physical defects which can be 
remedied 
This plan differs in one important point from 
others, namely, a child who has lost sight of 
one eye or is deaf or deafened may attain the 


He is not penalized for a condition 


honor roll. 
which is now beyond power of correction. | 
psychology of the scheme seems sound. 


e 


| 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


James A. Tosey, LL.B. 


XTY-NINTH CONGRESS passed Service; and S. M. Heulings, appearing as 


rm 

| story and oblivion on March 4. an individual citizen to oppose any codpera- 
customary stampede during the tion between the Public Health Service and 

rt f the session and the situation outside commercial agencies \ particular in 
so chaotic, especially in the stance cited by Mr. Heulings, publication of 

attempt will be made to present experiments on commercial pasteurization made 


view of action on national health under the auspices of the Borden Company, was 


the mext issue of the JouRNAL, explained and defended by Assistant Surgeon 
the facts can be untangled General A. M. Stimson, and also by Dr. S. W 
Welch 

" H gs on Federal Health Codrdination \ large number of persons attended these 
ress on the Parker bill for the hearings, which provoked much interest, and 
: f federal health activities can at many others would have liked to have been 
ted. Hearings on this important heard, generally in favor The usual anti 
R. 10125) were held in Wash everythings seemed, for once, to be absent. Dt 
bruary 24 and 25 before a sub Harvey Wiley was present, however. He was 
the Committee on Interstate and reported to be ready to object to something, but 

merce of the House. These hear- did not have an opportunity to be heard 
iracterized not only by the bril- No final action on this measure was, of 
lity of the proponents of the course, taken by the time Congress adjourned 
by the intelligence and apparent The tardiness in holding the hearings was not 
the sub-committee, which consisted the fault of Congress, but was due to failure 


tatives Carl E. Mapes of Michigan, to secure the approval sooner of the Director 


lson of Maine, Adam M. Wyant of of the Budget, who held up the measure just 
The next Congress ought 


i, Clarence F. Lea of California, as long as he could 
Corning of New York. Mr. Par- to see definite action on this very important 
York, author of the bill, was also proposition; which certainly will not be per 
ted spectator and sat with the com mitted to become dormant or defunct 
ing most of the sessions. 
ngs will be issued later in printed New Milk Importation Law—In spite ot 


it it is not necessary to outline them vigorous opposition from New York and New 


here Those who spoke in favor England, the President has signed the measure 


included: Surgeon General H. S. passed by Congress to regulate imported milk 


Dr. D. B. Armstrong of New York, This new law, which is apparently aimed at 


Bundesen of Chicago, Dr. William Canadian milk, provides that the shipper of 

f Baltimore, Dr. S. W. Welch of | milk to be imported into the United States must 

Dr. M. J. Rosenau of Harvard, Dr have a valid permit from the Secretary of 
odward of the American Medical Agriculture, who is authorized to prescribe 
Dr. F. D. Patterson of Pennsyl rules and regulations regulating the issuance of 
lames A. Tobey, George W. Fuller, such permits The Secretary must also cause 
ig the engineering profession, and a_ inspections to be made of milk and cream 
tative of the American Federation of intended for importation and if unfit for that 
Mr. Wallis. Reservations regarding purpose may refuse to allow its admittance 
irts of the bill were expressed by Milk is unfit under this law: (1) When cows 
C. Fowler, the Health Officer of the have not been physically examined within a 
t Columbia, who was unnecessarily year; (2) in the case of raw milk, where cow 
about the possibility of his depart have not been tuberculin tested within the 


Health year: (3) when sanitary conditions at the dairy 
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transferred to the Public 


— 
— 
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do not score at least 50 points; (4) if bacteria 
exceed 300,000 per cubic centimeter in raw 
milk and 750,000 in raw cream, and 100,000 
and 500,000 in pasteurized milk and cream, 
respectively ; (5) when the temperature is over 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The requirements may be waived in the case 
of milk to be delivered to condenseries or 
pasteurizing plants within 20 miles of the point 
of production. The secretary may also accept 
a certificate as to compliance, from accredited 
officials of states or foreign governments. Tem- 
porary permits may be issued pending arrange- 
ments for the necessary inspections. The 
penalty for violation of the law is a fine from 
$50 to $2,000 or imprisonment not to exceed 
one year, or both. An appropriation of $50,000 
is authorized to carry out the act. 

The question may be asked as to what is the 
effect of this new law on the existing powers 
of state and local health departments to control 
milk. In the opinion of the associate editor, it 
has no effect on them. Where health officials 
could debar unsafe milk, or seize and destroy 
such milk, as is generally allowable under 
existing legal principles, they may still do this. 
The new law is, perhaps, only an added pre- 
caution, of more economic than sanitary signifi- 
cance, and in no way interferes with, or limits 
the present rights of states and municipalities 


Medicinal Liquor—The House adopted, on 
March 1 after considerable acrimonious debate, 
and with some amendments, a bill (H. R. 
17130) to control medicinal liquor. This bill 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue not less than 2 nor more than 6 permits 
to manufacture medicinal liquor in accordance 
with formulas approved by the Secretary. 
Complete specifications for the concentration, 
bottling, acquisition, and distribution of medici- 
nal liquor are contained in the measure, and 
the House added to it provisions relative to 
price-fixing. The National Retail Druggists’ 
Association was violently opposed to this meas- 
ure, which did not pass the senate due to the 
filibuster. 


Reward for a Cancer Cure—F ive million 
dollars had been paid by the United States for 
a cure for cancer, by the terms of S. 5589, upon 
which no action was taken. The bill provided 
for a cancer commission of three eminent sci- 
entists appointed by the President, this com- 
mittee to consider and pass on all the cures 
submitted. Such a committee would certainly 


have its hands full. The members would «-., 
without compensation, though $25,000) 
have been appropriated to pay the expens« 
necessary. Other government departmem. 
when called upon would be expected to assis 


the committee. 


Other Federal Legislation—Amvo», 
new measures introduced or acted upon wer 
the following: H. R. 12708 for hospitalizat 
of persons discharged from the Navy and 
Marine Corps who contracted tuberculosis 
line of duty was favorably reported 
House, in spite of an adverse report by 
Director of the Budget; H. R. 17087 woy 
have authorized the Public Health Service ; 
furnish advice and assistance relative to water 
and sewer systems to communities when r 
quested; H. R. 17137 to regulate commitment 
and discharge of patients of the governmen 
hospital for the insane; S. 5449 to authorize ar 
appropriation to the Gorgas Memorial Institut 
of Tropical Medicine at Panama was passed 
on February 28; S. 2320, to safeguard the sak 
of dangerous caustics was reported on March 
1. Also on this date the Senate passed 
resolution to pay the expenses of delegates t 
the Eighth Pan American Sanitary Confere: 
at Lima, Peru, at the earnest request oi Sena 
tor Copeland, who in the course of his remarks 
mentioned plague in San Francisco. On pag 
5243 of the Congressional Record Senat 
Hiram Johnson is quoted as saying, ‘ 
must deny that there was plague in the 
San Francisco.” The Senator must hav 
a smile on his face when he mad 
declaration. 


Sex Hygiene in Congress and Elsewhere 
Erotic migazines and other lascivious (is 
pensers of sex material came in for velx 
excoriation in Congress on February 8 d 
the course of a speech by Representative 
son of Mississippi. He presented a list of !ewd 
magazines and also a compilation, with an 
tions, of 67 immoral plays of the current s 
in New York. The latter compilation, 
by George Jean Nathan, furnishes abot 
spicy reading as is to be found in the pag 
the magazines of which the gentlemen 
plained. He also paid his respects t 
tabloid newspapers which now pander t 
pornographic tastes of New York's extei 
moron population, and well he might, be: 
the two local tabloids owned and controlled 
the eminent Bernarr Macfadden and the 
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am Randolph Hearst, respectively, 


ently engaged in a contest to see 
produce the most obscene and vapid 

\merican journalism. Bernarr’s 
et was, at last writing, slightly ahead 


ssolute endeavor. 


ription of the Public Health Service 
features of the work of the United 
‘ublic Health Service are described in 
sting manner in Public Health Reports 
ary 4 and 11. 
from the 


These excellent articles 
duced United States Daily, 
well worth perusal by anyone desirous 
g¢ acquainted with some of the activi 

is bureau. 
te Legislation—Many bills on health 
dical subjects have been introduced in 
legislatures. While no systematic 
has been made to follow such proposed 
considerable information on_ this 

has come to this department. 
ng measures of significance are bills re 
physical examinations before marriage 
na, California, Kansas, New Hamp- 
ind South Dakota, sterilization 
e proposed in Colorado, Minnesota, New 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and Ohio. 


sis control by various means is pro- 


while 


new bills in California, Indiana, Mon- 
York, Tennessee, and 


Mexico, New 
Virginia, while cancer is the subject of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
here are the usual number of meas- 


elating to vaccination, some to extend its 
ts, but more, introduced by the antis, to 
them. School hygiene laws are proposed 


lorado, Illinois, Kansas, and New Jersey. 
ntrol of food handlers is suggested by 
Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas and Texas 
nation of dogs under state law comes up 
New New York 


measures relating to county 


nnecticut, Jersey and 


re are other 

work, general disease control, sanitation, 
statistics, and other public health subjects, 
les innumerable bills concerning the prac- 
f medicine, or rather the healing art, for 
of them would let down the bars to all 
ls of half-baked New York 


proposal to “ bandagists,” 


healers. In 
re is a license 
ons who fit trusses, braces, etc 
In Connecticut a bill has been introduced for 
purpose of giving state aid to towns for 
iblic health nursing. This measure was pre- 
red by Margaret J. Stack, R.N. 
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Responsibility for Pollution—One bill 
mention is a 

York which 
fix the responsibility for take the 
necessary steps to protect public health, when 
known to be dangerously 
introduced at 


deserving special measure 


legislature would 


failure to 


in the New 


a water supply is 
polluted. This bill, 
the request of the State Department of Health, 
would authorize that department to certify 


officially to a board or person in charge of a 


which was 


water supply that is so polluted as to cause a 
menace to public health, and recommend the 
necessary steps to be taken. In the event of an 
action brought to recover damages as a con- 
sequence of sickness resulting from the pollu 
tion, this certificate would be allowed as evi- 
dence of presumptive negligence on the part 
of the person or organization so warned. 

This is an important matter, for water com- 
panies, either public or private, can be legally 
held 


supervising a water supply, and while not held 


responsible for culpable negligence in 
as guarantors or insurers of the purity and 
safety of the supply, take 
reasonable and proper precaution to produce 
safe water. This last point, however, often 
raises nice legal and factual questions and it 
difficult to prove negligence. 
Statutory provisions, such as proposed in New 
would 


they must every 


is sometimes 


York, would help matters greatly and 
contribute notably to the public health. 


Occupational Diseases and Compensation— 


In the January and February issues of the 


JouRNAL mention has been made in this de- 


partment of court decisions involving disease in 


connection with workmen’s compensation in 
Texas. One of these, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. vs. Graham, 284 S. W. 931, held that 
tuberculosis contracted in the course of em- 


ployment was not compensable, while the other 


case, Houston Packing Co. vs. Mason, 286 
S. W. 862, held that anthrax was. Now comes 
the report of a decision in this state, Gordon 


vs. Travers’ Ins. Co., 287 S. W. 911, which the 
Vonthly Labor Review of the United States 


Labor statistics characterizes as “a 
The 


Bureau of 
sweeping and almost startling conclusion.” 
decision held that nephritis induced by working 
with paints and oils was not an accident and 


thus not compensable. Furthermore, the in 
jured person was not allowed to recover dam 
under the 
“ had 


law 


because he was a subscriber 


ages 


compensation law and by his conduct 
right of 


against such employer.” 


waived his action at common 


This result is ridicu- 
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lous, and is properly condemned in the article in 
the February Monthly Labor Review (p. 44) 


Vaccination Upheld Again—A law stating 
that no child shall attend a public or private 
school unless vaccinated or having a certificate 


of the local board of health that he is an unfit 


subject for vaccination has been upheld as 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire in Barber vs. School Board of 
Rochester, 135 Ati. 159 The court cites the 
many court decisions sustaining vaccination 
laws and says, “In view of these authorities 
and of the liberal definitions of the police 
power already adopted here (State vs. Normand, 
76 N. H. 541, 544, 85 A. 899, Ann. Cas. 1913 E, 
996, and cases cited further elaboration of 
the subject would be superfluous. The statute 
is constitutional.” The court further held that 
officials can demand a new certificate of ex 


emption whenever is reasonable ground to 
believe that 
child and that 


the 
ct for 


there is a change in the condition 


he is no longer an unfit 
He re 18 
yn which promotes pub- 
ubt the 
displeasure is, of course, 


always a sign that public 


of 
vacci a sane, sound, 
and correct court decisi 


lic health 


vaccinationists, 


and no cd displeases anti- 
whose 
health is progressing 
Too Many and Too Severe Laws?—In an 
article in the New York State Journal of 
Medicine, for February 1, 1927, Dr. Matthias 
Nicoll, Jr., Commissioner of Health of the State 
of New York, decries the great American tend- 
ency and vicious habit of enacting mandatory 
laws on every conceivable subject. He writes, 
“Those who are in a position to influence public 
health legislation should do everything in their 
power to prevent the cluttering up of public 
health mandatory pro- 


visions 


laws with unnecessary 
As a very general rule, it is far better 
to confer permissive powers on administrative 


officials to be used in their discretion than to 


enact compulsory statutes of wide application 
which it is anybody’s or nobody’s duty to en- 


force 

Other Court Decisions—The Darnell patent 
the of water and sewage by 
been 


for sterilization 
the use of chlorine as a dry gas has 
upheld by the United States District Court of 


Western New York and an infringement of 
it by a village and a company which did not 
own the patent was restrained and judgment 
awarded to the Wallace & Tiernan Co. as 


rightful owner 


oF Pusitic HEALTH 


According to a news item in the December 
issue of the Journal of the State 
Vedical Association, a judge in Kansas City 
dismissed a suit brought against the city health 


Missouri 


officer for ignoring a court order restraining 


him from proceeding against an unsanitary 
dairy. The judge is quoted as saying, “ while 


the letter of the restraining 
this 


sensitive of its power to stand in the way of 


technically order 


may have been violated, court is 


not so 


officers in the protection of the public healt! 


This is the characteristically broad-minded atti- 
tude of the judiciary. 
Copies of court decisions abstracted in these 


columns may occasionally be of value to 
readers of the JourNAL. The associate editor 
would be glad to secure copies of specific de- 


cisions desired, at cost price, usually small 


Health of Indians—On January 8, 1927 


the Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
tfion carried an editorial characterizing as 
“creditable” the recent annual report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and stating 
that it indicated the increasing scope of health 
activities for the Indians. On January 6, 1927, 
Representative James A. Frear of Wisconsin 


placed in the Congressional Record two long 
articles in which he alleges, among other things, 
that the health of Indians is very bad and most 


discreditable to the Commissioner of Indian 
\ffairs. You can take your choice. 
Miscellaneous Items—The United States 


Children’s Bureau has issued a report on the 
county as a unit for an organized program of 
child-caring and protective work. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce, Aer 
Branch, through medical director, 
H. Bauer, has started negotiations to 


nautics its 
establish air medicine courses in leading medi 
schools. A number of practitioners have 


qualified and been designated as air 


cal 
already 
medical examiners. 

\ report on the traffic in opium and other 


dangerous drugs has been issued by the Gov 
ernment Printing Office. 
CONFERENCES 
April 7-9, American Association of Anato 
mists; Nashville, Tenn. 
April 8-9, Western Physiotherapy Associa- 


tion; Kansas City, Mo. 
April 11, National Committee on Prison and 
Prison Labor; New York, N. Y. 
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